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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SEASON, 1973 

In the articles that follow we vi.^it six of the nine ADS 
regions. 

DAFFODILS IN ARKANSAS 

By Fanita Harris, Mayflower, Arkansas 

Arkansas is a State of many terrains and climates. The extreme south has 
a very early spring and a dry, sandy soil. The east is blessed with the rich soil 
of the Mississippi Delta. The central part of the State has the Boston Moun¬ 
tains and the rice prairie. A rich high rolling area in the northeast is known as 
Crowley’s Ridge. The northwest has the famous Ozark Mountains where the 
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season is very late because of rains and cold weather. This makes for many 
peak blooming times. Our State show must be held in a different section each 
year so that the members w'ill, about every 5 years, be able to show their best 
daffodils. 

The daffodils of Arkansas have a substance and colors not equaled in many 
States. We have been criticized for having too many Carey Quinn medal 
winners in Arkansas. Those who criticize should see our entries. Mrs. W. C. 
Sloan even took an entry to Memphis and w'on. Her pinks from Crowley's 
Ridge arc as vivid as Mitsch’s. Mrs. Virginia Robins of central Arkansas ex¬ 
hibited a Carey Quinn collection in Hot Springs that had been refrigerated 
for 2 weeks; it was beautiful the second day. The whites are outstanding in 
central Arkansas. Mrs. Bert B. Boozman of Fort Smith does well with the 
miniatures. We have one breeder, Mrs. O. L. Fellers of eastern Arkansas, 
whom Mrs. Betty Barnes is very enthusiastically assisting. Mrs. Jesse Cox is 
most outstanding in growing the 3’s. Fm sorry I cannot list every one of our 
daffodil members and some of their favorite varieties and some outstanding 
things they do with them to promote “Daffodils in Arkansas.” 

In March we had our daffodil show'—a regional one—in conjunction with 
the State Federated Garden Club Regional Meeting in honor of Mrs. Betty 
Barnes, the retiring State President. Heretofore at each such meeting every 
dignitary has, over the years, been given an orchid corsage. This year, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Cox, the orchids were replaced by—you guessed it— 
daffodils. 

We had a warm early February which, as always, allowed February Gold 
and Peeping Tom to signal to us “Spring is here!” But as in most of the 
United States, the weatherman played all kinds of tricks on us. This is the 
first time I've seen or heard of Peeping Tom being beaten to the ground. A 
warm spell would bring many varieties into bloom; then a downpour would 
ruin them. This is the first lime I have ever had the color washed or beaten 
from my blossoms. Others tell me they had the same experience. Thus went 
our daffodil season through May. 

How I wish all you daffodil lovers could fly over Arkansas during daffodil 
time! You would never be out of sight of daffodils. There ts the very small 
and very old little yellow trumpet known to the natives as Buttercups. These 
have scattered their seeds by the roadsides and in fields. Old varieties are 
thriving on old abandoned homesteads. Practically everyone has at least one 
variety somewhere in his garden. Whether they call them Buttercups, daffo¬ 
dils, or jonquils, they are our Daffodils. 


NATURALIZING IN IOWA 

By Alice Brown, Johnston, Iowa 

When daffodils began to bloom in late March, 2 weeks ahead of any date 
recorded in 7 years of observation, one looked at weather forecasts with 
an anxious eye. In spite of one heavy snowfall after another, beginning in 
early November, daffodils made their appearance well ahead of schedule. 
What had seemed to be a long severe winter somehow failed to keep the 
bulbs underground, perhaps because the long period of snow cover protected 
the ground from severe cold. At any rate the daffodils came marching 
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thniugh ahead of the ornamental alliums, which usually suffer from frost 
in their rush to be first. Tenby (N. pseudo-nurcisstix ohvalkiris) began to 
bloom the middle of March, and .several bouquets of Dutch Master were 
brought in the house as early as March 28 where they opened into sizable 
blooms. Sir Watkin also provided early bouquets. Imagine our dismay when 
a blizzard descended on April 9, bringing 14 inches of heavy wet snow 
which was piled in huge drifts by 60 mph winds. A week later—and now 
a month later—our flowers were beautiful, colorful, and plentiful. Of course 
many stems were broken, u.sually just below the blo.ssom, and the foliage of 
some varieties was badly discolored by the cold, but all in all, the daffodil 
proved its hardiness. 

Dutch Master stood through it ail as bright and cheerful as it had been 
before the storm, both foliage and flowers undamaged. Tenby survived 
equally well, although it is not the most productive bloomer for these parts. 
Sir Watkin had many flowers on the ground, broken at base of the stem, but 
they still made a lovely drift. Even Geranium, which probably looked the 
most decrepit and weatherbeaten, seemed to revive and displayed a wealth 
of bloom the first week of May, Chungking, Flow'er Carpet, Selma Lagerlof, 
and Sunlit Hours were among the varieties whose foliage w'as most severely 
damaged by the cold. 

As practically all my daffodils are naturalized. I have found it expedient, 
if not necessary, to move bulbs in the spring in order to increase the various 
drifts and locate the bulbs strategically. Also it is the time to move odd bulbs 
which inevitably appear with lots of 50 or 100—one yellow blossom in a 
clump of whites or the reverse, or to sort out varieties which were planted 
originally in a mixture. Last May, flowers were tagged as they bloomed and 
then dug and replanted, literally on the spot, after the flowers faded a bit. 
In a few days, those bulbs transplanted the earliest and receiving spring rains 
showed no evidence of having been moved. The foliage straightened up and 
they seemed to grow again. The sight of all those May transplants of ’72 
appearing in ’73 was as rewarding as the recovery of the flowers from the 
heavy snow. And it was amazing how many of the single, not-too-large 
bulbs produced flowers. As a result of this spring planting procedure, drifts 
of Flying Saucer, Dick Wellband. Binkie, Willamette, and Dunkeld are 
increasing every year. Thalia seems to be indestructible here and manages 
to push its way through the heaviest sod in several different locations. Dutch 
Master, Krakatoa, Sweetness, and Unsurpassable are great for color. This 
was the first year for Space Age and Cibola, and both look promising as 
naturalizers. 

Actually, a great many good varieties are getting a test at naturalizing, 
through the kindness of Dr. Throckmorton, who passed on half a bushel or 
more of discards when he moved his bulbs a few years ago. It will lake a 
few more years to sort them out, but already Festivity, Old Satin, Fox- 
hunter, and Irish Coffee arc thriving in the heavy sod. In addition, some of 
Grant Mitsch's seedling mixiure has been planted each year, and a few of 
these have been prolific as well as producing good flowers—not show flow¬ 
ers like Festivity, but blooms that are pleasing in an arrangement as well 
as in a drift. One part of the naturalizing area has been set aside for 
seedlings, and in a few years a number of unnamed progeny will provide a 
good display. One favorite, a small flower with a delicate pink trumpet, has 
been a dependable daffodil for several years and may yet acquire a name. 
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In tact, the blooms from seedling mixtures are worth the time and effort of 
any grower. 

Eventually 1 hope flower growers in Iowa will see the value of using 
daffodils in naturalized plantings. In addition, one would hope that some 
of the older tried and true varieties will stay on the market at a price that 
young flower enthusiasts can afford in quantity. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 

By Cynthia Beli., Columbus, Ohio 
(From Midwest Region Newsletter, June 1973) 

"Never before in the history of the Columbus Weather Bureau has there 
been recorded so long a period of very warm weather in March. Not only 
is one daily record after another falling, but each new day adds to the 
length of this record-breaking heat wave.” 

Stories like this appeared constantly in Columbus newspapers during the 
first half of March. Remember those SO" days and warm nights—seldom 
below 60'’? After a week they were beginning to feel normal, and it was 
hard to believe that all the bursting buds might be in danger. 

Small Talk, Grant Mitsch’s jaunty trumpet miniature, ushered in my 
daffodils on March 9. It was so tiny and alone but also so bright and 
confident, that I kept running out to see it all day. Other CODS (Central 
Ohio Daffodil Society) members had even earlier blooms. Mary Lou 
Gripshover welcomed N. asturiensis on March 4, and soon after, her 
gardenful of colorful miniatures was fairly blinding excited visitors. Ruth 
Pardue reported March 2 for Unsurpassable, Content, and Diamond Jubilee. 
"This, however," she added, “was a disaster. I had bushels of bulbs from 
digging these three cultivars so I decided to experiment with extending the 
bloom season and planted some of these next to the fireplace where my 
first bloom always takes place. I had buds showing color and ready to open 
early in February due to that warm spell and they were frozen solid the 
night of February 15 when the temperature dipped down to the teen.s. 
When they did open in March they looked as though hot water had been 
poured over them and their foliage was so damaged I fear for their survival. 
I felt cruel and learned that you can extend the season too far!” 

No one else, however, had a warning as gloomy as this. Of course, we 
were all cautious. Buds were uncovered only as they seemed ready to pop 
into bloom and often the mulch was left right there to be handy for quick 
re-covering. But as a riot of gold appeared on Monday morning, March 12, 
it was difficult for me to hold back any longer. February Gold and Peeping 
Tom, Charity May, Satellite, and Fortune all appeared at once. All were 
the best 1 had ever seen them, sturdy, blinding color, perfect form and 
substance, fantastic increases. These have, traditionally, been my first 
daffodils—sometime in early April and once, in 1968, as early as March 27. 
They would often look a bit weak and chilly, as well they might on a 
normally cool April morning. For me, it usually takes a week or two before 
this kind of excellence is consistent. 

Another day or two and the bicolors, whites, and the golden trumpets 
were blooming. My favorite, Trousseau, had exquisite form, and the number 
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of buds amazed me. Frolic was huge, lasting, and hauntingly beautiful; 
Wahkecna's six perfect blooms burst forth simultaneously, Gold Crown and 
Descanso appearing the next day. All were strong and lovely even after 
Chapeau arrived, but this stunning progeny of Wahkcena and Festivity 
seemed to outclass them all for sheer vigor. 

Then suddenly there were too many varieties to keep close count any 
more. Trees were also leafing out, and shrubs were setting their bloom. 
Peonies were tall and budding, daylilies and even lily tips were well up. It 
became increasingly impossible to remember that it was not yet the middle 
of March. Everyone knew that cold weather was bound to return, but it was 
easy to believe that deep freezes were over. We just hoped that the 
magnolias, ready to burst, would escape damage. Everyone was talking 
about the amazing vigor all their plants were showing. We thought about 
the mild wet winter, the constant autumn rain, the absence of any deeply 
frozen ground. “This must be the secret of English and Oregon vegetation,” 
we mused, and convinced ourselves that it was here to stay for this spring, 
at least. 

The morning of March 16 was like the others—warm and promising. 
Right after breakfast I counted a grand total of more than 45 varieties in 
bloom and another dozen that would surely open before evening. Among 
the loveliest was another miniature, N. rupicola, I popped a glass jar over 
it, as my grandson was arriving with his mother the next day. Small Talk 
had been breakfast for a bunny, and I had to show Christopher a miniature. 
He had been born just as the daffodils started to bloom in 1972, and I am 
hoping he will someday be a hybridizer. 

By afternoon the ominous reports began, but Saturday morning appeared 
simply colder and raining. By noon, however, Charity May and Peeping Tom 
were lying in icy snow, and all recent blooms had been picked. I left colored 
buds where they were, but reluctantly. The five following days had nightly 
lows of 28“, a variety of precipitation, and vicious winds; Christopher played 
inside. Ritpicola was snug and warm in the little glass house, looking some- 
W'hat like Sleeping Beauty, but nothing else looked very pretty. 

When the weekend brought normal weather, we all again saw demon¬ 
strated the remarkable recuperative strength of dalTodils. More than any 
other flower they can weather these cold dips and recover. Charity May 
and Peeping Tom got up and started blooming all over again—never have 
I had those tw'o around so long. The few buds of Trousseau that I had not 
picked were the loveliest of all, us they matured in the garden through their 
color changes. As the pinks began opening, their color really did seem 
miraculous. Such intensity, clarity, and finely defined shadings were new to 
all of us. And they stayed pink, solid pink, with sturdy stems and perfect 
form. 

So the season proceeded once again, and we gradually gave up our 
anxiety. By the end of March, w'c W'ere way into midseason bloom. Before 
we could worry too much about flowers for all the show's still weeks away, 
April went into cooler-than-usual weather, and new bloom simply poked 
along. The flowers I left behind at Convention time looked just about the 
same when I returned. So does Spring right itself, .setting the calendar at 
just about the spot it should be for May's arrival. As usual, the 3c's didn’t 
really begin until the final week of the month, and some drifted into early 
May. No serious damage was apparent in cither stems or leaves, and the 
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cool April days brought forth excellent doubles and none of the usual 
blasting. 

So again the daffodil season was over, and again we had suffered much 
turmoil, learned many lessons, reaped amazing rewards. As 1 thought about 
the extra-long season, a shaky wave of faintheartedness came over me, and 
I wondered whether those first 2 weeks of glory were worth the concern 
they caused. 1 remember a note from Mary Elizabeth Blue and reread it. 
It had arrived just as the madness was tasting like May wine. 

“What do you suppose happened?” she wrote on March 15. “Beside my 
bed as 1 recuperate are Peeping Tom, Bartley, March Sunshine, February 
Gold, Sumptuous, Brunswick, Ice Follies, and Bambi, Asturiensis bloomed 
March 7 and Hokey brought it to the hospital to the delight and happiness 
of all the patients in the intensive care unit. One of the aides took it into 
every room and it brought smiles. It was a perfect bloom, tiny ruffled 
trumpet, smooth unblemished perianth segments.” 

So I had my answer. What more glory for a daffodil than an earlier-than- 
ever-before trip to the hospital? I only hope everyone had some unencum¬ 
bered moments to savor the glorious beauty of our “once in a lifetime” 
1973 spring. 


RANDOM AND DISJOINTED REMARKS ABOUT 
THE 1973 DAFFODIL SEASON 

By Bii.L Pannii.i,, MartimvUle, Virginia 

In other articles that I have written about the daffodil seasons, I have 
tried to steer clear of mentioning the weather because no two seasons seem 
to ever be alike. This year, however, probably the most unusual thing about 
the sca.son was the weather, in that we had absolutely no winter here in 
Virginia and without a doubt the wettest spring on record. The lack of cold 
winter weather meant the earliest blooming season that I can remember, 
and the abundance of rain produced the best daffodils in respect to color, 
substance, and size and probably the w'orst daffodils when it came to 
condition. 

I think, perhaps, I was asked to write this article with the thought in 
mind that I would comment freely on many of the new introductions that 
I have been fortunate enough to grow myself and to see here and in England 
in the past 2 years. I am afraid that our Editor will be disappointed as I 
have never felt qualified to write such an article, and my few attempts at 
praise have apparently caused some beautiful daffodils mentioned by me 
never to show such beauty again. 

Here in Virginia, I am growing approximately 2(X) named varieties and 
more than 1,000 selected seedlings. Some of these seedlings are from 
crosses made by the late Harry Tuggle, whose untimely death prevented 
him from ever seeing most of them bloom. In Oregon, I am growing well in 
excess of 10,000 seedlings—about 2,000 of which bloom for the first time 
each year and from which my selections are made in the first or second 
year of bloom, the balance of those that have bloomed for 2 years being 
discarded. These selections are then grown by me in Virginia for another 
3 years before final evaluation and more critical selection. I would like to 
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think that all these seedlings arc of value but hasten to say that very, very 
few of them will ever be introduced. Many selections are made and brought 
back to Virginia for the purpose of future breeding, hoping to achieve a 
particular result which was determined when the cross was first made. 

For example, for several years I have made crosses using white trumpets 
and large cup varieties with vivid pink cups, hoping to achieve a group of 
pink seedlings with whiter and better perianth than the pink flowers from 
which they were raised and also hoping that many of these would result in 
trumpet or near-trumpet pink flowers of good form. These results are very 
unlikely to be attained in one generation, so these seedlings have to be 
crossed again, in the hopes of intensifying the pink and keeping the good 
form in the second generation. 

I have tried to get a good red or orange trumpet daffodil by crossing such 
flowers as Arctic Gold and Vulcan, etc. Some of these crosses have actually 
given one or two red trumpet seedlings in the first generation, but according 
to my hopes and calculations should give a much higher percentage in the 
next generation. I know 1 have the patience and hope I have the time to 
complete some of these efforts, bearing in mind that it takes approximately 
15 years to arrive at these results. I, too, like most amateur hybridists am 
working on such other things as a good small cup pink, a small cup self¬ 
yellow flower of good form, a small cup reversed bicolor, and, of course, 
flowers with red or orange petals. 

Another project on which I am working might seem entirely foreign to 
hybridizing but if accomplished successfully could certainly make hybridiz¬ 
ing much more rewarding and less frustrating—that is, the prevention or 
cure of basal rot which is so prevalent in this section of the United States. 
I won’t bore you with the many chemicals that I have used for the past 
10 or 12 years but must report that if it continues to perform as it has for 
the past 3 years, Benlate may be the answer. I realize that this is nothing 
new to many of you, as it has been tested and reported for quite a few years 
by some of the leading horticultural stations. My problem is to find the 
proper strength and treatment for my section of Virginia. I am certainly 
not ready to report any results in a scientific way, but I hasten to sing its 
praises by saying that unlike the mercury compounds, Benlate can be used 
in any strength and will not damage the bulb or flower. As an example of 
this, I soaked for 48 hours a badly damaged bulb in a solution of Benlate 
almost as thick as whipping cream. Not only did the Benlate completely 
stop the rot but a perfectly normal bloom appeared the next year. Because 
of the expense and trouble, such treatment must be reserved for the more 
valuable bulbs and I should point out that it is essential that alt the rot and 
discoloration be removed with penknife or razor blade before the treatment 
begins. I am also sure that this super strength is not necessary for the 
normal treatment of bulbs which I handle as follows: 

Upon digging or lifting, the bulbs and labels are placed in plastic mesh 
bags such as those used by onion and grape growers for marketing. After a 
sufficient number have been dug, they arc immediately w'ashed with a hose 
to remove the mud, sand, or other dirt and are placed in a solution of 
1 tablespoon of Benlate to a gallon of water. For this, I use a plastic gar¬ 
bage can with 6 to 8 gallons of water. The bulbs are allowed to soak in 
this solution for 2 to 3 hours. Longer soaking would certainly not hurt 
them. It is essential that the tender roots and bulb scale have an opportunity 
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to absorb the Benlate solution. This soaking should take place as soon after 
digging as possible, but it is very important that it be done the same day, 
before the bulbs have had an opportunity to dry. The temperature of the 
solution should be as warm as practical, not to exceed 100° F. This can be 
obtained by using some warm water in mixing the solution and leaving the 
plastic can sitting in the sunshine during the treatment. After the treatment, 
the remaining solution can be poured over any area of the beds in which 
rotted bulbs have been found. The bulbs are allowed to dry either by being 
hung up or placed on wire frames. 

As a supreme test for Benlate, I obtained three bulbs of Ave, a variety 
that I gave up on years ago after replacing it six or seven times. These three 
bulbs with the Benlate treatment have survived for 3 years and seem to be 
flourishing. That alone is enough to convince me. 

Now to get back to the 1973 Daffodil Season—One of the most impres¬ 
sive things about this season was the wonderful quality of the double 
daffodils, especially Gay Challenger, Tahiti. Fiji, Gay Record, Acropolis and 
Irani. Irani was the best of the lot for me. The most distinctive daffodil I 
saw this year of those have been introduced was Alumna, both here in 
Virginia and in Oregon. ThLs flower raised by Murray Evans has a good 
white perianth, a very flat yellow cup with a narrow, well-defined pink rim. 
If it has a fault, it would be that it hangs its head, but I am convinced that 
this is nature’s way of protecting these delicate color combinations and the 
flat cup varieties from the sun and the stigma and pollen from the rain. This 
is easily corrected in a short while after the flower has been cut and 
brought inside. Another very distinctive flower having some of these same 
qualities is Mrs. Richardson’s Ariel. This is a 3b with a fairly flat cup with 
the coloring very similar to that of Blarney or Blarney's Daughter and a 
yellow rim. 

Of the more conventional daffodils are two that I remember best from 
this season. One is a Board .seedling, Misty Glen. This is a beautiful 2c 
which bloomed for me the first time this year. 1 also saw excellent blooms 
of it last year in London and again in Mrs. Richardson’s collection at the 
ADS Convention in Williamsburg, so first indications are that it will do well 
in this section. Another wonderful 2c is Mr. Lea’s Inverpolly. This, too, is 
a lovely flower and seems to do well in Virginia. 

The most beautiful daffodil I have ever seen, and bear in mind here that 
“beauty is in the eyes of the beholder,” is a 2c raised by Mr. Lea and 
available from Mrs. Richardson. This is Canisp. I am sorry to report that 
although the blooms are perfect, it does not grow well for me but Is cer¬ 
tainly worthy of any extra care I may have to give it. 

Another flower that I remember quite well because I saw it growing well 
and doing well in several different places is Foundling, a very pretty pink- 
cup cyclamineus. 

Some of the greatest daffodils I have seen in the past 2 years have been 
seedlings grown by Mitsch and Evans in Oregon and by Mrs. Richardson 
and Mr. Lea in the British Isles. I won’t try to describe any of these until 
they are introduced but do want to say to all daffodil enthusiasts that there 
are many treats in store for us in the coming years. 
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DAFFODILS IN THE DELAWARE VALLEY 

By Nancy Timms, WQUingjord, Petmsylvama 

What a confused year for daffodils here in the extreme southeast corner 
of Pennsylvania! The vagaries of the weather brought out the finest and 
the worst in performance. I am always partial to the earliest blooms 
popping up to assure me spring really will come, and in my garden 
A/, astiiriensis leads the parade in late February or early March; however, 
I want to report on the medium to tall daffodils during this spring of 1973. 
May I never have to be without 6a Cornet (Gray's introduction of 1935). 
This very early cyclamineus blooms far before any others in this division— 
usually late March to early April; this year, however, it appeared in time 
to cut by March 10 and take to the Philadelphia Flower and Garden Show, 
in which the Philadelphia Area Daffodil Society had a booth. Because of 
the early date. Cornet lasted a full 2 weeks in good condition. Some years 
this daffodil reflexes more than others. 

From then on, the hot weather brought everything out in great profusion, 
to the consternation of all the local garden clubs. There was much discus¬ 
sion as to whether late .shows should be cancelled. February Silver (6a), a 
dcGraaff introduction of 1949, seldom seen locally, is quite a large flower 
with a pale yellow trumpet and white perianth. It usually blooms in April, 
but this year it competed with Cornet. Handsome reliable Kingseourt (la) 
which has never appeared before the 20th of April was in full .splendor by 
the 3rd—more than 2 weeks too early for any local shows. The same can 
be said of so many of the trumpets and large cups. Flaming Meteor— 
usually so stalwart, tall, turgid, and handsome—came and went in too short 
a time. Both the quality and length of bloom were di.sappointing, and the 
year had all the earmarks of a poor one for daffodils. 

Then came a shift in the weather! Days and days of rain, temperature 
in the 30’s and low 40's—and things settled down .so that Arbar, a tall 
stunning 2b with a brilliant deep orange cup that is wide and flaring, took 
a blue at Williamsburg after riding 5 days in the trunk of our car. Everyone 
took heart, spirits rose, no shows were cancelled. What a season we had, 
especially for the late things. Arbar was handsome in the garden 10 full 
days, never falling over even in the constant rain. It is no longer offered by 
Richardson, who introduced it in 1948, which is a shame, as apparently it is 
also prolific for a cut flower. I planted three in 1969; this year I had more 
than 20 excellent blooms, and the clump does not look in need of dividing. 

1 saw Guy Wilson’s Snowfall (a 2c introduced in 1950) which is a 
monstrous vulgar flower, certainly not suited for either garden or .show. If 
this had an added 6 to 8 inches of stem it might be more in scale. Fancy 
Frills (2b) of Grant Mitsch has an almost double pink cup—definitely a 
garden flower. This year Woodvale (Dunlop) was handsome, so tall and 
stately with excellent sub.stanco even after poor weather, and this is not 
always true. 

Last year I lost my heart to Crystal River (3c), and this spring it seemed 
even more beautiful and perfect than my notes indicated. Of great substance, 
it lasted in the garden and did we!! in local shows, too. I still grow its 
parents, Green Island and Chinese White, and they still are very creditable. 

Jetfire was too colorful to be believed—it was radiant in the garden. In 
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this particular breeding program, Mr. Mitsch refers to Satellite (6a) which 
1 have been trying to sec, as mine has never bloomed in spite of the rave 
reviews. 

Daydream (2d), introduced by Mitsch away back in 1960, was not to be 
believed this year; it started blooming April 17 and was still in bloom and 
showworthy by May 1 because of the cool rainy weather. The cup had 
turned pure white, and the yellow rim was very pronounced. Gleeful, 
another 2d with Binkie blood (and twice the price of Daydream), opened 
with the promise of Daydream but did not have the staying power nor the 
show ability this year. If I could have had but one dalfodil this year, it 
would have been Daydream—it was without peer or precedent! 

The Tyler Aboretum at Lima. Pennsylvania, had a 3-day display 
of named daffodils, and every division vv«.v represented. This was a most 
unusual display when you think our season runs from late February until 
after mid-May. Members of ADS were on hand constantly to answer ques¬ 
tions and encourage would-be daffodil growers. 

Divertimento apparently is going to be just a gtx>d garden flow^er for me. 
It opens about the second week in May. and in the 2 years I have had it 
has produced a superabundance of flowers with several to a stem, but they 
are not pink—rather a peachy color that is very pleasing. The best of my 
7b’s this year was Chat, both in the garden and at the shows. 

Our season at this writing is not over; there are still a few stragglers to 
come. Dallas (3c), new this year, is in tight bud. Zanita, Tittle-Tattle 
(Wootton’s cross, which Wilson introduced in 1953), and Dunlop’s Silver 
Princess (3c, introduced the same year), have just started showing color, I 
have yet to enjoy Cushendall, Silver Salver, and Cushlake this year—these 
are all old, all late, and all lovely for the garden. 

At the shows we had full classes of the 9’s. Perdita, Quetzal, and Como 
finally gave good old Actaca some competition. This was a season to intro¬ 
duce late varieties to the public, to have late varieties for competition, and 
to refute all the tried and true trite rules for daffodils. 

'STREW ME THE GROUND WITH 
DAFFADOWNDILLIES’^ 

By Marion G. Taylor, Old Lyme, Connecticut 

The New England Region, like "all Gaul,” can be divided into three parts 
—the three centers of daffodil activity. These are Greenwich-Westchester, 
Hartford, and Boston. The only appreciable difference in them is the date 
of the height of Daffodil bloom. These dates usually fall between April 25 
and May 10, Greenwich-Westchester being first and Boston last. This year's 
weather produced the ultimate exception to the timetable. A mild winter, 
w'ith bare confectioner’s sugar sprinklings of snow, which followed spurts 
of low temperatures, gave the area one of its earliest spring seasons. Rain 
and winds made it miserable. The Greenwich*Westchester show, surpris¬ 
ingly, had only 30 less entries than last year, but Hartford had to cancel its 
show. Boston drew from our more northerly States and was able to hold 
a show. 

My closest connection with any of these areas is with Hartford. I live 
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40 miles south of it, overlooking the Connecticut River near its entrance 
into Long Island Sound. If New England can be divided into three parts, I 
can also divide my daffodil plantings into thirds: one, daffodils for land¬ 
scaping; two, standards grown for exhibition in beds; and three, miniatures 
and seedlings in beds. The land on the north of the property rises steeply 
to an enormous rock outcrop. In early spring these bare rocks look like a 
herd of elephants. Following the contours of the rock outcrop, my daffodils 
drift along from whites and creams to light yellows, which in turn flow into 
the golden yellows and into the yellows and reds. The rocks form an inter¬ 
esting background and protect the flowers from harsh winds. 

On the south the land slides away to the marshes near the river. This 
slope has been planted helter-skelter with any small bulbs left over from the 
necessary division of old clumps. It is always a delight to find here every 
spring, cultivars I have forgotten about. On the south hill also are the beds 
for my newer cultivars—a place where I can coddle them a bit. Tucked 
beneath the W'alled bank which ends the lawn, are beds for miniatures and 
seedlings. 

My season begins at Thanksgiving with Paper Whites. Using every con¬ 
tainer available, from an iron Victorian birdbath holding 30 bulbs to a piece 
of pottery for a single bulb, I have a succession of Paper Whites and Grand 
Soleil d’Or until mid-February, when my husband and I go south. This 
year on a warm New Year's Day I discovered N. bitlhocodium monophyllux 
up and budded, so promptly covered it with boughs. Returning to Lyme the 
end of March, I found that some hud survived to bloom, and that N. astu- 
riensis had finished blooming. Several other miniatures were out, but joy of 
joys, there were many blooms of N. cyciamineus, my first success with it. 
Apparently I had discovered spots it liked in the wet humus deposited in 
rock crevices. Both slopes were green with foliage. Many of the yellow 
trumpets were full blown, as well a.s some lb's and 2b’s. An April 8 snow, 
before it melted, flattened many that had bloomed. Several days later a 
thunderstorm cleared the air and brought cooler temperatures, which I 
hoped would keep flowers in check while I was in Williamsburg. 

A convention is surely a highlight of any year, and this one was no 
exception. The beautiful show, the visits to Little England, Elmington, and 
the Heaths, the flowers brought and sent from England, Ireland, Holland, 
and the West w'cre rare treats. Furthermore, it is always a pleasure and a 
stimulating experience to visit with friends made at other conventions. 

Another treat for me was to stop in Baltimore to see the hillside which 
the late Mrs. F. Worthington Gillet had made beautiful with daffodils and 
shrubs. 

Home again, I was greeted by an amazing sight. Everything had burst 
into bloom. My season was like a Fourth of July skyrocket, an unbelievable 
spectacle, but one which unfortunately faded fast. The season cannot be 
discussed from the point of view of early, midseason, and late flowers. 
They were all abloom at once. Among those naturalized, Carlton, Ulster 
Prince, Yellow Moon, and Ormeau were most satisfactory. The red cups 
had excellent color, especially Vulcan, Variant, and Revelry. Festivity, as 
always, was beautiful. Dinkie was the best of the 3’s, and Limerick's cup 
was cherry red. Shot Silk, Dove Wings, and LeBeaii did well. Sidhc, on 
which I never count, had a good season. Celilo and Glenshcsk were 
notable, with Celilo the sturdiest and longest lasting of the larger cultivars. 
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Rippling Waters is well named. None of the rains or winds bothered it, and 
there were still a few blooms on May 10. Passionale and Luscious had 
stamina, as did Azalea. Nazareth was the most florifcrous of the reverse 
bicolors. With the exception of Dinkie, Ambergate, and Wahkcena, few' 
of these could have been exhibited, but they fulfilled their purpose and 
were a gorgeous sight. 

In my special beds. Viking, Butterscotch, and Camclot, with sturdy stems, 
beautiful color, and substance, deserved blue ribbons. Ulster Queen has 
increased and Empress of Ireland has disappeared. Kilmurry was the out¬ 
standing small cup. Arish Mell, Tuesday’s Child, and Puppet, ignoring the 
weather, put on a superb performance. Foundling’s color was exquisite on 
a smaller flower than before. I think that this was the year of the jonquil. 
Boforla, Eland, Verdin, and Pipit were finer than I have ever seen them— 
floriferous, very smooth, and well poised on good stems. Chat and Finch, 
from the drifts, join this group. Trevithian, planted in grass, produced at 
least three flowers on every scape. 

Among first-year blooms, I liked Evans’s Ivy League’s stiff stem and 
pleasing color which held up well. Aurum was velvety as described. Cameo 
Queen was a delightful small clean white with a charming band of deep 
pink, and Mrs. Richardson's Highland Wedding a larger one with a more 
delicately colored band. Panache was rough and needs to age here. I have 
never had outstanding reverse bicolors, but Rich Reward seems to answer 
the need. Mr. Fowlds's Waxwing, Chipper, and Green Jacket were most 
pleasing. 

As for miniatures, N. cydamineus was my prize. Mite, lifted and re¬ 
planted last year, was happier than ever. Early in March I picked about 
40 /V. rupicola which made a cheerful long-lasting bouquet. Curlylocks and 
Xit did w'ell. Demure was as smooth and pretty as ever; Snipe, finally 
settled down, bloomed profusely; and Mary Plumstcad tried to make up 
for any failures in the bed by blooming madly. 

My seedlings were outstanding from the point of view of hardiness- They 
had nothing that would pass the test of distinction in competition. 

Many in this region feel that this was a disappointing season. A young 
American Field Service student from Costa Rica dispelled any such thoughts 
from my mind and reminded me that daffodils give pleasures other than 
those of the show bench. A friend brought him to see the daffodils. His 
joy at beholding such a sight was so overwhelming that he could not find 
the English words to express it. His delight in having a large bouquet to 
take to his hostess was touching, and his favorite flower—a sparkling, 
sweet-scented Actaca. 

FAREWELL FROM A GREAT LADY OF THE 

DAFFODIL WORLD 

(Remarks of Mrs. Lionel Richardson, as taped at the 1973 convention.) 

Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. I’m very happy to 
be with you again and you know I always love coming to America, as 
I always have such a warm, wonderful welcome from you all. 

I would like for you to know I am retiring from commercial growing. 
I have come to the Biblical three score years and ten, and I think it is time 
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I let the younger ones take over. But I would like to thank everybody for 
the helpfulness, the cooperation, the encouragement that I have received 
since Lionel died. I never would have been able to carry on on my own, 
but my friends all over the world have been so very kind, with wonderful 
letters and just everything. And I would like to thank you all very much 
for that. 

I also have a very happy undertaking to tell you about. I was asked 
by the Royal Horticultural Society to give you their greetings and to 
announce that this year the Peter Barr Memorial Cup has been awarded to 
an American grower, our very good friend Grant Mitsch. 1 expect you will 
all know it before he does. I knew the matter was coming up and last week 
at Council in London, the secretary asked permission of Lord Abcrconway 
that I could give you the news. We hoped that he would be with you tonight 
so that I would he able to tell him in front of you all, that he might receive 
your acclamation. 

And now since you have all twisted my arm to such an extent by making 
me a director, so it makes me come back to America, I thank you all 
very much for that. It is a great compliment and I appreciate it very, very 
much indeed, that you want me to be a director of your Society. I count 
on visiting you again and again and again, I hope. 


COLOR CODING AND THE CLASSIFIED LIST 

immediately after the Convention in Williamsburg Dr. Tom 
D. Throckmorton, Data Bank Chairman, flew to London to 
attend a meeting of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, to represent ADS in presenting his 
proposals concerning the use of color coding as an adjunct in 
daffodil classification. Dr. Throckmorton reports as follows: 

The meeting was chaired by Mr. Herbert Barr in the absence of 
Mrs, Frances Perry. Other members present were; Mr, Cyril Coleman, 
Mr. Alee Gray, Mr. Tony Armstrong, Mr. David Lloyd, Mr. John Lea, 
Mr. Thomas Hoog, and Mr. J. M. deNavarro. The matter of color coding 
was discussed pro and con and it was finally the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee that the RHS should be urged to implement the following 
recommendations: 

1. Discontinue the Classified List as of this year and reprint only enough 
copies to allow it to remain in publication for the foreseeable future and 
be a reference book for daffodils up to 1968. 

2. A new type of Classified List would be created, in a different and less 
expensive format, which would give color coding data on each cultivar and 
would be published on an annual basis. It was felt that this material should 
go back to 1960 and include those flowers from 1969 to the present time. 
It would be a simple and inexpensive matter to keep this list current each 
year, and it would give every daffodil grower, breeder, show chairman, and 
exhibitor access to the current and up-to-date material. 

3. It was agreed that the color coding should apply, as previously out¬ 
lined, to all three zones of the corona in all flowers where coloration is 
known. It should apply also to the perianth in all flowers from Division 4 
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through Division 12. Thus, the current daffodil classification would remain 
utterly unchanged and those who wish to use the material on such a basis 
would find it entirely relevant. Those who are interested in plant description 
and coloration could possibly find the color coding helpful. 

4. It was made abundantly clear that the show schedule should supersede 
such color coding information at the discretion of the show chairman. 

5. This unanimous report was made as a recommendation to the Publica¬ 
tions Committee of the RHS and ultimately to the Council of the RHS. 
Inasmuch as it is a unanimous report it is felt it will probably be imple¬ 
mented unless some unforeseen extenuating circumstance becomes apparent. 

Thus, in recapitulation, it is hoped that a yearly, inexpensive publication 
can be made available to all persons interested in daffodils, to supplement 
the current Classified List and to afford color information to those inter¬ 
ested persons. 


BULBOCODIUM HYBRIDS 

By Jack S. Romine, l¥alnui Creek, California 

I have long been fond of the various bulbocodium species. After hearing 
that Jan de Graaff had once developed some giant hoopskirt daffodils, I 
determined to try to create a hybrid strain of my own. Because crossing a 
diploid and a tetraploid gives a Iriploid, and a triploid is usually sterile, I 
decided to try to convert a bulbocodium into a tetraploid. Of the bulbs I 
worked with, only N. bulbocodium obesus gave the desired result. The pollen 
of two blooms checked out under the microscope as being of tetraploid 
measurement. My first cross was this converted obesus x Chemawa, a 2a 
with a very deep orange cup. The pod formed seeds, only three of which 
germinated. The foliage showed an apparent combination of characteristics 
of both parents. It was longer and wider than in obesus but .showed the 
influence of obesus in holding the foliage at about a 45“ angle. These 
seedlings bloomed at 4 years old, the first one opening this year on February 
12. It was twice the size of obesus and of nearly the same shade of yellow. 
Most surprising was a small but fairly well developed perianth, almost but 
not quite flat. The cup on this was like Chemawa in shape. The second 
seedling was like a larger obesus, 8 inches tall. The third seedling was three 
times larger than obesus, and except for a more developed perianth, was 
nearly identical with it. Its stalk was 12 inches tall. The spring weather was 
rather continuously wet this year, but even so I consider 4 weeks of bloom 
to be quite good for these seedlings. 

I .selfed one seedling, sib-crossed another, and outcrossed to Falstaff on a 
third. The original treated obesus has not bloomed for 3 years, and I could 
thus not backcross. All three seedlings made a good pod and matured seed. 
The seeds were intermediate in size between obesus and Chemawa, with 
appreciable differences in the sizes of seeds within a given pod. The pollen 
seemed fertile on a wide variety of daffodils, including one pod on Peeping 
Tom, the first time this cultivar has ever produced seeds for me. These 
seeds were irregular in shape and a bit flat but looked viable. 

Although these three first seedlings are not quite what I am after, they do 
seem an exciting step toward my goal of large hoopskirt types in many 
different colors. 
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NEWS FROM THE NORTH OF IRELAND 

BvTom an[> Jean Throckmorton, Des Moines, Iowa 

A friend of ours was standing in the foyer of a London theatre during 
intermission and fell into conversation with an archetypical native. After 
the usual opening remarks about the weather and general lack of artistic 
talent on the London stage, the Englishman asked about the American’s 
trip. On being told he had just arrived from Ireland, the Englishman re¬ 
marked: “It’s a lovely country. The misty blues and the moisty greens arc 
like no other place. And the people are a fine, friendly lot." Then, after 
grinding out his cigarette, he added: "But. my, aren't they combative, 
though?" 

We were flying from London to Dublin, and this phrase, so descriptive 
of the Irish, came repeatedly to mind. We were on our way to Northern 
Ireland, a land of brigands, revolutionaries, roving armed bands, bombs, 
gunfire, military police, and sabotage—and we were going to a daffodil 
show! Like a cracked phonograph record, our friends’ and family's per¬ 
sistent phrase ran: “You’ve got to be out of your coltonpickin’ heads!" 

We landed at the Barle Atha death (Dublin) airfield, and there was no 
rattle of gunfire. The Customs was chiefly interested in whether we could 
have been exposed to the then-recent smallpox outbreak in London, We 
reassured the officer. Our health cards were in order. 

Bags and baggage delivered up to us, we rented a sleek little Ford 
Cortina G.T. 2000—right hand drive, left hand 4-speed gear box, and lots 
of scat! Our bodies belted tightly into bucket seats, our luggage stow'ed in 
the boot, we set forth for Carrickmacross, hugging the left verge of the 
highway as if on rails. Having passed our first collection of traffic circles 
and finding ourselves still heading in the proper direction and on the 
proper road, we both exhaled. Gaining both confidence and .speed, we got 
up into third gear and even assayed an occasional quick passage into fourth 
gear, “just to see how she handled." This added speed led to some difficulty 
since the road signs in Ireland are printed in Gaelic (with microscopic 
English translations beneath) and are located at the far side of each 
crossroad. This enables the sharp-eyed traveler to read the sign just as he 
motors by in the wrong direction. There are, for practical purposes, no 
road numbers in the South of Ireland, so one proceeds on a delightful 
treasure hunt from named village to named hamlet. It is entirely possible 
to find one’s self in Ballyboghill, when you have confidently driven into 
Loughshinney. 

Be that as it may. we arrived at the Nuremoor Hotel, on the outskirts 
of Carrickmacross. This unique establishment almo.st defies description and 
obviously represents one of the early surgical transplant attempts: a bar¬ 
racks-like motel has been grafted onto an elderly and ailing Irish mansion. 
This chimera was then transplanted onto a run-down golf course-cum-lake. 
The whole effect was one of seediness, but was allayed in large part by 
plumbing that functioned, audibly but well; by passable, well-served meals, 
and especially by that comforting local elixir. Guinness' Stout. Sleep came 
readily. 

The next morning, strengthened by wheaten bread and oaten porridge, 
we made our way out onto the highway (left side) and set forth for Omagh 
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—on the far side of the frontier separating the Republic of Ireland from 
Northern Ireland. It was the very “top" of a lovely Irish morning, and 
the irregularly fenced plots and fields were just coloring beneath the sun, 
now also set on a northern course. We passed through Monaghan, the last 
village before Aughnacloy and the frontier. A tower of smoke arose on our 
right, over the hills toward Armagh, 15 miles away. The next morning we 
learned, by headlines, that an Army barracks had been blown up by an 
explosive-laden automobile. But neither the beauty of the morning nor our 
own mounting tensions were marred by this then-unknown tragedy. And 
then we came to the border. There we encountered a series of “thank you 
ma’ams"—as any midwesterner would term a scries of bumps and dips as 
frequently found at small town street crossings. Here they were so located 
as to throw out of control any speeding vehicle. At our rate of progress, 
they merely jarred the kidneys a bit. In the mid.sl of this loin-jogging 
passage, a friendly Irish face gave us a perfunctory but ofTicial nod. We 
had passed the border! Really, we had almost passed the border, because 
within a few hundred yards we passed a small, very British convoy, at rest. 
They looked very military and very oflicial, but gave no indication of our 
presence, leading us to suspect that we were considered harmless. 

Now we had really passed the border, a no-man’s land between the 
hostile nations, and no one even asked to see our driver’s licenses. But it 
was soon obvious that we were in another country. I think w'e both agreed 
that immediately the countryside appeared better kept. The highways were 
newer, broader, well signed, and in good repair. The fields were larger and 
greener—obviously fertilizers were being used. 

The farm buildings w'ere more modern and better kept, and occasionally 
some very expensive silos were seen. The villages and the very people w'ere 
different. Below' the border, the air of the sleepy, helter-skelter towns was 
redolent with the heady smell of peat fires. Cars, trucks and wagons w'erc 
doubly and triply parked, heading in any direction. There was little apparent 
store set in appearances, either personal or of property. There were five 
pubs to every fot^id market, and all of them busy, no matter the hour. The 
wares in one display window were marked by ancient bird droppings, and 
the whole atmosphere was one of longstanding depression—really a depres¬ 
sion of mind and body, secondarily reflected in circumstances. 

And to the north of the border, the villages appeared much more 
orderly, probably because martial law prevailed. The heart of each village 
or city was blocked to all vehicular traffic by pyramidal concrete barricades, 
looking quite official in black and yellow stripes. The traffic was orderly and 
moving. There was no disorderly parking because there was no parking 
at all. For a considerable area outside the barricades, no vehicle was even 
allowed to stop or park, unless its occupant remained inside. Here and 
there the odd bombed-out building could be noted, mostly stores or pubs. 
It appeared that a man of strong convictions had best know who his friends 
were. Foot traffic moved briskly in the shopping area; there was little excuse 
to loiter. Yet, military or police personnel were not in unusual evidence. 
The people just knew the rules and the circumstances; and the manifest 
inconveniences had obviously become almost an unconscious way of life. 

The population of North Ireland is of strongly British and Scots ancestry. 
The people of The Republic of Ireland are quite as obviously Irish, “And 
aye, there's the rub.” 
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Brian Duncan and his wife Betty live on the southern edge of Omagh. 
I did not have his address, but by making inquiry of the children and at a 
petrol pump, soon found where “the daffodil man” lived. It’s a lovely place. 
A very large, picturesque fir tree stands over the entrance to a winding 
drive. The borders are brilliant with plantings and clumps of daffodils and 
tulips, all in great color. A beautifully kept lawn ruses to an ample and 
well-placed home. The word “homey” fits the interior as well; and we were 
made to feel like friends, rather than guests. We had a “light luncheon” 
consisting of a great bowl of soup, .sliced ham, cheese, green salad and tea. 
(A sandwich and glass of skimmed milk in the hospital cafeteria is the 
usual fare for one of us.) Then w'e went out to look at the daffodils. 

The air was cool, and even in midafternoon a goose-down lined coat 
felt good in latest April, To refresh your memories, the north ol Ireland 
lies at the same latitude as St. James Bay on the Hudson Bay, and the 
southernmost tip of Alaska as it creeps down the west coast of Canada. 
So it is no wonder that the airs felt brisk, and when a late and lazy sun 
finally set, darkness fell like a springless roller blind. Nonetheless, those 
same cool airs and slanting sun rays make for vigorous plants and daffodil 
blooms of high color value. 

As is the case with any daffodil aficionado, the Duncan “back yard” is a 
daffodil bed; that is. all of it that is not glass house. And running out of 
space, Brian has deftly insinuated his recent seedling plantings down the 
east .side of the property line, and row on row of 4- and 5-year-olds are 
blooming all the way to the roadway. If this tendency continues, I have a 
feeling there will ultimately be a meaningful conversation between Brian and 
Betty as to the area now occupied by lawn. 

Brian's plantings contain large quantities of all the usual prize-winning 
prospects, fn one bed were: Arctic Gold, Golden Rapture, Spanish Gold, 
Viking, Kingseourt, Galway and Ormeau. (I was pleased that his best 
blooms of Ormeau measured trumpet dimensions.) And then, he has a 
plethora of his own seedlings, many in stocks of some size. I scarely saw' 
him all afternoon and evening because he w.as cutting blooms for the show, 
busy being the secretary of the Omagh Daffodil Society, and being both 
father and mother to the show schedule. 

Betty Duncan joined us for dinner that evening at the Castle Knock-Na- 
Moe. This lovely old preserved and restored Irish castle gave us a most 
elegant dinner. We watched the sun set, the rooks come in to roost, and 
felt almost baronial with the world at our feet. It is said Eisenhower, 
Montgomery, and Churchill held a meeting here during the dark days of 
World War II. The story may be apocryphal, but the whole atmosphere of 
the place would readily lend itself to machinations and dark dealings. 

The following day was the Omagh Daffodil Show. It was a lovely, brisk 
day, and the show was held in the f'cchnical High School where excellent 
facilities were at hand for such an exhibition. There were daffodils aplenty, 
and the level of flower quality and of staging was the equal of the London 
show, as seen by us 10 days before. Let the following be a show report: 

Schedule #10 is 12 single blooms, for the John D. Bell Memorial Cup. 
This is the most sought honor of the show and was won by Mrs. Kate 
Rcade of Broughshane. Among the Reade flowers were: R3826, a very 
good 2a Y seedling; Drumtullagh, 2c W; Dundaravc, a very bright 2a R; 
Drumawillan, a limcy-lcmon thing; Lemonade; Prince Igor, la Y; Kilworth, 
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with the largest cup we’ve seen in that variety; Aircastle; Churchfield; a 
very good Spry; Passionale; and a good but small Arctic Gold. The second 
place ribbon went to Brian Duncan who had good Golden Rapture, White 
Star, Purbeck, Woodland Prince, Verona, and a small but most colorful 
Bunclody. Mr. Tom Bloomer took third place, showing a large number of 
his own things: Woodland Grace, a 3c with a thick, gently waving perianth, 
and a lemon frilled, green-eyed cup, reminding me of a milky, better sub- 
stanccd Green Hills; Woodland Splendour. 3b 6; Woodland Belle, 3b YYO; 
Woodland Prince, 2b Y, w'ith frills; and April Flame, a very smooth 3a O. 

Taking a page from Bill Pannill’s hook, Brian Duncan entered also a 
series of his own seedlings in .Schedule #12. They were highly commended 
and most interesting. Among them was a lovely, small and precise 2a Y 
by the strange parentage Joybell x Empress of Ireland, This was ultimately 
awarded the prize for the best seedling in the show. Also a deep pink 2b P 
from Roseworthy X Minerva, a lovely white 2c out of two pinks (Interim 
X Aosta). This was a most attractive flower with an Interim-lilt to the three 
narrow inner petals, the outer three being enormously broad and of trian¬ 
gular shape. The cup was heavily cut and fringed, without producing the 
slightest nick in the perianth. Another seedling, Mahmoud x Don Carlos, 
was a 3b O with the whitest of petals. 

Of most interest to all of us were the groups staged for the Red-White- 
Blue Ribbon of the ADS. This is the second year Ihis award has been made 
available outside the continental United States. There was good competition 
in Northern Ireland for this ribbon, which requires the staging of five 
varieties of American breeding. This was won by Dr. Watson with excellent 
blooms of Aircastle and Bit O'Gold, a very good Silken Sails, with Beige 
Beauty and Gold Ribbon filling out the collection. In the several other 
entries 1 also noted Daydream, Caro Nome, Abalone, Audubon, Festivity, 
Pipit, and Charter. If my memory serves, all entries were bred by Grant 
Mitsch. 

Among the judges on duty were Willy Dunlop, John Shaw, Tom Bloomer, 
Major Harri.son, Dr. Wat.son, Kale Reade, and Brian Duncan. And here¬ 
with a bit of news: I understood that Willy Dunlop is retiring from the 
commercial daffodil picture. He is a long, tall, spare, cavernous sort of 
man, and many show flowers And difficulty in living up to his conceptions 
of what such a bloom should be. Some of us oldtimers will remember 
John Shaw as the late Guy Wilson's right-hand man. John has been inactive 
in daffodil circles of late; it was a pleasure to meet him and hear him square 
off with Willy, as they judged. 

The Omagh Daffodil .Show has been honored by lending its name to a 
flower, chosen in competition for this purpose several years ago. Class #35 
is for the best bloom of Tom Bloomer's Omagh, a lovely 3b R from 
Mahmoud x Glenwherry, and this year the trophy was won by Brian 
Duncan. 

Certain flowers deserve a little special notice. Cool Contrast, Bloomer's 
handsome bicolor trumpet. Ballygarvey X Preamble, could have won in 
any show. Ditto his While Majesty, Rashce X Empress of Ireland. Silken 
Sails, as shown by Dr. Watson was chosen the “Best of Show.’’ (As a foot¬ 
note: Mitsch's Cool Crystal w'as runner-up at the London show for this 
honor. It was edged out by Purbeck, which on subsequent and closer exam¬ 
ination had a most faulty view from the dernere.) Bloomer's White Surprise 
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was an cvqiiisitc thing with the milky perianth and deep green eye one 
would expect from Chinese White x Bryher. Ot the ten entries in the 
reversed bicolor class, there were 7 Daydreams, 2 Binkies, and one Spell¬ 
binder. Although Dr. Watson’s Joybell very properly won in Division 6. the 
entry causing the greatest conversation was a delicately formed white- 
perianthed bloom with u long, smooth cup of lilac. This flower, bred by 
Brian Duncan, has a more classical form than the startling pink. Foundling, 
and with several sister seedlings deserves wider distribution. 

At the conclusion of the judging, we all repaired to a neighboring pub 
for luncheon. The walk across the bridge, closed with concrete tank bar¬ 
riers, did little to reassure us or our appetites; however, our gracious hosts 
and good Irish food and drink rapidly clfaccd the problems of the outer 
world. 

Later that afternoon, the prizes were graciousi) awarded by Mrs. Jean 
Throckmorton, much to the joy of the audience and with credit to America 
and the ADS. And never has the Rcd-White-BIue ribbon been awarded 
with such elegance and grace, or been received with .such aplomb and 
obvious joy. Dr. Watson fairly ruptured his weskit!! 

That evening, more than 100 daffodil aficionados gathered in the sunset 
at Knock-Na-M(.>e Castle for the annual Daffodil Dinner. There was a 
lovely sherry hour, during which a good deal of Scotch whisky was con¬ 
sumed. Then we went around a picturesque and diet-shattering buffet, a 
great portion of which was solid, stick-to-the ribs sort of stuff, the kind 
that’s needed as a long day relaxes into night. Dr. Watson, his wit even 
sharper than his scalpel, toasted the Queen. Then, as any good surgeon, he 
took us all up in stitches with his penetrating comments on the current 
scene. At the conclusion, a rich Irish baritone entertained and led the 
audience in Irish songs, vacillating between tears and rollicking laughter. 

After farewells and congratulations, it was back to the Duncans’, where 
the Bloomers were also spending the night, 'fhere, a bit of brandy, a little 
low-keyed daffodil talk, and to bed. 

The following day, after bacon and eggs, wc met in the school parking 
lot, forming a cavalcade to make a pilgrimage to the Guy Wilson Memorial 
Gardens at Coleraine. Perhaps a dozen cars were gathered, and Tom Bloom¬ 
er's .sporting red Alfa-Romeo lent an air of elegance to the entire entourage. 
In order to pass from Omagh to Coleraine, on Ireland’s northerncost coast, 
one should pass through l.ondondcrry. However, news of disturbances that 
Sunday morning in the Londonderry area sent us off over the picture-book 
roads of the Sperrin Mounlains and to Coleraine through the back door, 
so to speak. 

We lunched in a gracious old hotel, where we were joined by Dr. New- 
bold, the Director oi the Gardens, and by Mr. David Willis, the head 
groundskeeper. The Guy Wilson Memorial Ciardens are a part of the still 
abuilding University of Ulster. They are situated on a rolling, semi-wooded 
hillside which has its feet bathed by a small lake. The paths are winding; 
the elevation gives a number of good views, and several hundred varieties 
of Irish-bred daffodils have been furnished by the commercial growers for 
plantings suitable to the terrain. Many of Guy Wilson’s creations are there, 
and happy in their new location, although but 2 years dow'n. There are 
benches for the weary; the skies are blue and the clouds white with darker 
bottoms, and a little stream laughs quietly if you but listen. Wc commend 
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this little park to any visiter, and bachelor Guy must be pleased with his 
daffodil children, situated so pleasantly, only a few miles from Broughshane. 

Then on to Ballymena and the delightful home of Mr. and Mrs, Tom 
Bloomer. There were long rows of daffodil seedlings and small stocks 
aplenty occupying a sloping hillside. Not a weed! Not a sick plant! I was 
taken by two seedling groups: Camelot x Arctic Gold and Camelot X 
Viking. These cultivars had really enormous substance. Mrs. Richardson 
has some similar flowers, Camelot X Golden Aura. The thick tough goods 
of these flowers is enough to make them tend to “hood” in their native 
climate. We wonder w'hat they might do in the hostile environs of low'a. 
We shall find out! 

We had a lovely tea at Bloomers, during which we wandered in and out 
of a series of glasshouses, replete with flowering cacti, cineraria, daffodils, 
begonias of all kinds, lettuce, tomatoes, carnations, foliage plants, gera¬ 
niums, etc. A beautiful home: we'd love to go back for a visit. 

But on to Broughshane and the Reades. Robin and Kate Reade live in a 
lovely old 17th century manor house. There is a curving wooded drive as 
an approach, and off to the left a plethora of daffodils in long, clean rows. 
The northern air is frosty as the sun sets, and we hurried between rows of 
seedlings and things that deserved far belter attention. Among these were 
the 5th year blooms from Reg Wootton's last batch of seeds, given to Kate 
before he died. There were a number of lovely things among them, with 
enchanting pastel colors, and perhaps w'e shall see them again, someday. 

A good wood fire, some good Scotch whisky, and our blood coursed 
once more. Dinner was served in a lovely old dining room that obviously 
wished to speak of dinners past with royal visitors galore. We were served 
grouse from the moors as an entree. It was a memorable occasion! After a 
bit of brandy, we sank into a soft bed and were grateful for the five 
blankets, comforters, and electric blanket over us. (Remember that part 
about Hudson Bay and Alaska?) Sleep did not dawdle! 

The next morning wc did ham and eggs, bade Robin and Kate goodbye, 
and set off for the border; this time heading south. We were a bit nervous, 
what with driving through the outskirts of Belfast, past the Airport, and 
on into Newry. This seaport lies on the border and has been the frequent 
site of excursions, incursions, guerrilla attacks, and hit-and-run warfare. 
We drove carefully so as to attract no attention—and no one saw us at all. 
This time on the far side of the border we were stopped by a real-for-sure 
border patrol who wanted to “Sec your papers, Sir.” Not knowing just 
which papers he had in mind, we gave him our international drivers licenses. 
He fingered them tentatively, and thumbed his cap up on his forehead, 
“Never saw ought like these before. Drive on!" And so we did. 

And now, what is the news from Northern Ireland? The news is this: 

1. As evidenced by the patrol's lack of acquaintance with our driver's 
licenses, not many visitors are chancing a trip into Northern Ireland. This 
is a pity! 

2. The people of Ireland, North and South, arc friendly and feel a great 
empathy toward Americans—more so than the peoples of other European 
countries. 

3. There are more daffodils growing now in Northern Ireland than when 
Guy Wilson was winning the Engleheart Cup. 

4. There are breeding stocks of daffodils in the north, the likes of which 
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you've never seen, and not in just the first three divisions, either. Ulster has 
for many years been synonymous with those great white daffodils. Well, 
the white giants are still there. But let me also tell you that these northern 
breeders have almost got a patent on green-eyed dalTodils. And you’ve but 
to look at Maj. Harrison's Fairgreen to learn that highly colored picolec 
edges arc a handsome offset to those deep green centers. 

5. Amateur breeders arc thriving in Ulster. Tom Bloomer, Maj. Harrison, 
and Kate Reade were all amateurs not long ago, and their enthusiasm still 
has a non-professional, infectious quality, Brian Duncan has lovely things 
and an eye for a good flower. He is able to discard and that is the real 
secret. His prize winning bloom. Joybell X Empress of Ireland, will see 
the show table in hands other than his. And his delightful little covey of 
pink cyclamineus are coveted by all who see them. I expect Brian to place 
an entry in the Engleheart Cup class one of these sea.sons—and sooner 
than even he thinks. 

6. Well-manicured and polished American cultivars are finding their 
way into the North of Ireland and are being welcomed. Dr. Watson has 
brought added honor to the Red-Whitc-Bluc Aw'ard of the ADS. And 
surely it is but a matter of only a few seasons until Brian Duncan is show¬ 
ing something like “Son of Silken Sails” or "Beige Beauty's Daughter.” 

7. For many years, now, there has been a sort of datfodil pendulum 
swinging rhythmically between London and Waterford, with John Lea at 
Stourport-on-.Severn in its path. Now I think this pendulum will soon swing 
through a most unusual arc, defying all laws of physics; From London to 
Waterford to Omagh and back again is a bit triangular. But if daffodils 
can so readily overcome borders and hostilities, why should they not over¬ 
come a few principles of physics? 

Remembering the golden gorsc, the red-brown peat, the pale blue skies 
and the white racks of cloud, one wonders what is real in Ireland. Perhaps 
the beautiful Guy Wilson Memorial Gardens at Coleraine show the way. 
There, stalwart blooms of Kingseourt nod friendship and admiration to the 
regal Empress of Ireland. DalTodils recognize no barriers between Water¬ 
ford and Broughshane. Can mankind do less? 

PANEL ON DAFODIL JUDGING 

By He I .EN K. Link, Brookiyfi, indiana 

On Saturday morning at the Williamsburg convention, a stimulating dis¬ 
cussion was presented by a panel of Accredited Judges consisting of Mr, 
William Pannill, Mr. William Rocse, Mrs. W, S. Simms, Mrs. Harry Wilkie, 
and Mrs. Goethe Link (moderator). 

Written questions from the audience were collected, and each question 
was discussed by all four members of the panel. There was diversity of 
opinion among the judges on some questions, which is normal, and a very 
good reason why three judges are necessary on every judging panel. 

The following questions were discussed: 

Question: How do you judge a reverse bicolor that has not reversed? 
Answer: The consensus of opinion of the pane! was that w'hen the schedule 
asks specifically for reverse bicolors, only those that do reverse should be 
shown; if flowers have not reversed, then they must be penalized on color. 



The number of points removed should depend on how much of the reverse 
process is visible as well as the condition of the scape. Some varieties do 
not reverse until almost past their prime. It was pointed out that the 
official RHS description of the (d) classification does not mention reverse 
bicolors but calls for “Any color combination not falling into (a), (b), or 
(c).” Therefore, some varieties registered as d's never reverse and should 
not be shown in collections for reverse bicolors. Examples: Amberglow 
and Milestone. Verdin and Pipit are reverse bicolors although both are 7b. 
Question: What is the present requirement for number of daffodils that a 
judge must grow? Will this be revised? 

Answer: A judge must be growing 100 named varieties when he applies 
for his judging certificate. Judges are expected to plant new varieties each 
year, exhibit, and keep up to date. There is no revision anticipated at 
present. (Please see pages 90-91 Daffodil Journal, December 1972.) 
Question; Please discuss refresher course requirements. 

Answer: At present we do not have a specific refresher course. (Please 
see page 91, Daffodil Journal. December 1972.) A panel discussion such as 
this was Recommendation #3 of that Report. 

Question: Could a triandrus score 90 points for a Quinn Award with only 
one bloom? 

Answer: It depends on the variety and whether it normally grows with 
more than one bloom to the stem. Some older varieties such as Jehol 5a 
never have more than one bloom to the stem and if well grown could 
easily score 90. The same principle applies to flowers in Division 7, such 
as Cherie 7b, Circuit 7b, and Shah 7a. 

Question: Is a judge permitted to disqualify a flower as diseased on visual 
evidence alone? 

Answer: A judge never disqualifies a flower for any reason, but if a bloom 
shows evidence of disease then it would have to be penalized and probably 
could not win an award. One panel member expressed the opinion that 
judges should not leave written comments for the viewing public to read, 
suggesting that a specimen is diseased. This could unduly embarrass the 
exhibitor, when possibly the faults were the result of hot-water treatment, 
late planting, or other factors rather than disease. 

Suggestion: All varieties shown in collections should have typed labels. 
Judges begin to recognize handwriting; therefore, this is not fair to exhibitor 
and prejudices judges. 

Answ'er: Suggestion is good but not practical because of time involved 
and lack of necessary equipment at shows. One member of panel suggested 
writing backhand and having another person make out some of the entry 
tags. 

Question: What do you consider distinction in a seedling? 

Answer: .Some outstanding characteristic. One member of the panel pointed 
out that care should be taken when judging seedlings in classes for named 
varieties, as in this case, distinction is not considered; the seedling is judged 
by the regular scale of points. In seedling classes, distinction counts 20 
points; if distinction is lacking, the bloom, however good it may be, may 
not score 90 points. 

Question: In judging a collection of five blooms do you use a base of 500? 
Answer: No, each bloom is scored against perfection (100). If any one 
bloom does not score 90, then a blue ribbon cannot be awarded. The 
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collection is no better than its poorest bloom. One member of the panel 
suggested picking out the poorest bloom in the collection and if it does not 
score 90, the collection is immediately eliminated for the blue ribbon. 
Question: If two daffodils score the same number of points, do you choose 
the newer variety? 

Answer: No, judge against perfection for the division. The judges can 
always make a decision by considering the fine points, axis balance, slight 
twist to stem, etc. 

Question: Should division and/or subdivision number appear on varietal 
label? Class is labeled. 

Answer: All panel members agreed that this was not necessary when 
varietal name is given and class is labeled. In collection classes for daffodils 
from different divisions, if the entry is accompanied by a card listing 
varietal names and classification numbers, it is not necessary to repeat the 
classification number on the varietal label. 

Question: Why can't we have a schedule that would be the same regarding 
class numbers, etc., from place to place. State to State? 

Answer: Mrs. Simm.s answered this question and said it would be helpful 
to the schedule chairman and also to her as awards chairman, but size of 
show and other factors make this difficult. More thought will he given to 
such a schedule, and any helpful suggestions will be appreciated. For the 
present, a good start in that direction would be for all shows to use the 
eight required rules for all shows exactly as they are given in the show 
manual. 

Question: If there are three blooms obviously of the same variety but 
named differently, what is the proper procedure? 

Answer: This is an example of why judges must know and grow varieties. 
If there is doubt, look over other areas of the show where that variety is 
shown, or consult another panel of judges if no one on your panel grows 
that variety. The judge must be careful not to award ribbons to misnamed 
varieties. After determining the correctly named variety, give it the ribbon 
merited: a question mark by each of the obviously misnamed varieties 
would be helpful to the exhibitors. The very best growers and experienced 
exhibitors should be on hand at every show to verify classification, if 
possible. 

Question: Why do we not hear more about judging ethics? Ethics is very 
important—merely practice of good manners. Many are lacking. 

Answer: Ethics is taught in our schools but perhaps not stressed enough. 
It might be well to add more time for the teaching of ethics in our courses. 
Often ethics is lacking among our exhibitors who have not attended the 
schools and do not know the ethical behaviour appropriate for an exhibitor. 
Schools are not only for the judges but also for exhibitors. 

At this point time was up, but several questions remained unanswered 
by the panel as a whole; however, they have since submitted comments on 
the following questions: 

Question: Snowdean 2c and Kings Sutton 5a are not registered. Should 
they be judged or not? 

Answer: Yes, they should be judged if properly classified. The ADS 
schedule rules state that the RHS system of classification applies to all ADS 
approved shows. This does not mean that newly named varieties too recently 
registered to be in the latest RHS Classified List or varieties such as those 
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mentioned above may not be entered or judged. If the name of a variety has 
been validly published, as in The Daffodil Journal, The RHS Year Book 
or a bulb catalog, it is eligible for entry in any ADS show. 

Question: Should judges be allowed to move an entry and rejudge a class 
when the entry is correctly named and so labeled but placed in an incorrect 
class either by the exhibitor or by a committee? 

Answer: It depends on the number of panels of judges and size of show 
whether judges have the time. This might be left up to the show com¬ 
mittee. The rule passed by the Board of Directors, Oct. 21, 1972, Asheville, 
states: “Correct classification and labeling shall be the responsibility of the 
exhibitor. No labels may be changed, specimens added, removed or sub¬ 
stituted after judging has begun or after awards have been placed. If an 
error is discovered after an ADS Award, other special award, or any 
ribbon has been placed by the judges, these shall be forfeited by the 
exhibitor.” The above rule does not prohibit the moving by the judges of 
a specimen which is properly classified and labeled, but placed by mistake 
in the wrong class. The show chairman .should instruct the judges as to 
what procedure they should u.se in this matter. 

The use of student judges in shows was emphasized by the moderator. It 
was suggested that if show committees wish a panel to consist of three ADS 
Accredited Judges, then a student who needs judging experience may be 
asked to accompany the panel. Otherwise, how can the student gel experi¬ 
ence? In some regions there are so few shows the students are unable to 
become accredited. 

Since the convention I have received correspondence from an Accredited 
Judge in an area where there seem to be siifiicient judges. The judge com¬ 
plained of not being asked to help judge shows and suggested that a fourth 
judge be permitted to go with a panel but say nothing, only listen in order 
to keep up with current trends. This is food for thought in areas where 
there are more judges than shows. 


APRIL TEARS, HAWERA, AND OTHER 
TRIANDRUS MINIATURES 

By Polly Brooks, Richmond, Virginia 

Miniature daffodils are grown by many amateurs primarily for exhibition. 
April Tears and Hawera have won their share of honors on the show tables 
and continue to do so every year. Furthermore, they are good in any garden, 
lasting a long time. Their stems are tall enough to show off the blooms and 
strong enough to hold up under rain and wind. They multiply rapidly and are 
good bloomers with lots of florets on each stem. They are graceful and charm¬ 
ing in arrangements and are easy to work with. April Tears and Hawera arc 
delightful together, complementing each other; they also look well with larger 
daffodils and with other spring flowers. I grow miniatures mainly for their 
beauty and special interest in the garden and for use in arrangements and 
displays. Last Spring for Garden Week in Virginia I used April Tears and 
Hawera (having refrigerated some for two weeks and more) with yellow 
violets and their foliage in a small arrangement in a friend’s house in Roa¬ 
noke. This one small arrangement drew more attention and more questions 
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than any of the other lovely arrangements in the same house. 1 find that if 
I cut the stems as soon as about half of the florets are open they do keep a 
good while. In this case I took the daffodils from Richmond to Roanoke in a 
cooler on Sunday, April 22, placed them in a refrigerator there, made dis¬ 
plays and arrangements on Thursday so that the photographer could take 
pictures at 4 p.m.; then they stayed on display for the next two days. Other 
miniatures used were Xit, Demure, Rikki, Flomay, Kidling, Pixie’s Sister, and 
N. rupicola, this last used alone in a very small arrangement, which attracted 
much attention. (I saw several people feel the flowers to see if they were 
real.) When I left on Sunday most of the flowers were still good. Of course 
we kept the house as cool as possible. 

To go back to Hawera and April Tears, Hawera {N. jonguiUa X N. 
triiuuirus albus) is the paler one and opens about a week earlier than April 
Tears (N. jonquHIa x N, triandrus concolor). Whatever your purpose for 
growing miniature daffodils, these two will fulfill it. 

So what else is on the ADS Approved List of Miniatures in Division 5? 
Lovely, lovely Raindrop! ”1 think it is the prettiest dwarf I have raised so far," 
said Alec Gray in his lecture on miniature daffodils April 16, 1946. What is 
happening to Raindrop? Some hobbyists who once grew it no longer have it, 
and I am among them. Raindrop is reportedly from N. diihhis x N. triandrus 
loiseleurii. And where is Icicle? It was raised by Blanchard from N. dubius 
X N. triandrus loiseleurii (same as Raindrop) and registered in 1962. It is 
pictured on the cover of The Daffodil Journal, December 1966. Once I saw' 
it and thought it very lovely and much like Raindrop. Or could it have been 
Raindrop under another name? 

Then there is Frosty Morn (Gray, 1941), which blooms about midscason, 
usually with three largish white drooping flowers on a short stem that falls to 
the ground after any rain. Although it is available, cheap, a rapid multiplier 
and heavy bloomer, these qualities are not enough to recommend it to me. 
Besides, I think it is too large to be on “the list." 

There are several other triandrus hybrids on the approved list, but if it is 
daintiness, grace, and charm you are looking for, try the triandrus species. 
N. triandrus albus is the one most often seen and it is a beautiful miniature 
with one to five florets per stem. There seems to be much variation in this 
species, which is found in Spain and Portugal, and in N. triandrus loiseleurii 
in France, N. triandrus Aurantiacus is a beautiful small early golden one that 
glistens and sparkles. Sadly, it seems no longer available. Just last fall I 
planted 20 bulbs each of bulbs purchased as albus. concolor, loiseleurii, pul- 
chellus, and, from another source, aurantiacus. When they bloomed (very 
sparsely!) they looked as if they all came out of the same barrel. I keep trying 
to find the loi.KeU’urii I grew many years ago, which won for me my first blue 
ribbon and was my first entry in a big show. It was oh, so beautiful—fresh 
and very white with greenish cast and with long twisted petals—three identi¬ 
cal specimens with five florets each, three open and two in bud. It had to be 
something extra special at that point in time for me to be brave enough to 
enter in this show. At that time there was only one class where “species, wild 
hybrids and miniatures" could be shown, I have not chanced on another 
loiseleurii like this one from Alec Gray that won for me that first blue rib¬ 
bon. I keep looking. 

In the meantime, I am growing lots of Hawera and April Tears that look 
great in the garden and in arrangements as well as on the show tabic. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE EDITOR 

The Roster of the Society is again being published separately as a supple¬ 
ment to this issue. 

The Editor is greatly indebted to Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie for supply¬ 
ing several transcriptions from tape recordings made at the Convention 
(not to mention her article on the Convention for the June issue). The 
report of the panel discussion on miniatures will appear in the December 
issue. 

Several members suggested that we publish the text sent by Mr. John 
Blanchard to accompany his slides of dalTodil species and wild forms 
presented at the Convention. Mr. Blanchard prefers not to have the material 
published in its present form, but we hope to negotiate with him about ways 
to make use of much of the material from time to time. 

—Roberta C. Watrous 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Last year the Royal Horticultural Society resumed publication of a 
daffodil year book in a new format and at a lower price, entitled Daffodils 
1972. Publication was authorized for only two years after which it will be 
decided whether to continue. The second number. Daffodils 1973, should 
be ready by the time this paragraph appears and orders for copies may be 
sent to the Executive Director. The price is again $3.00, postpaid. 

« ♦ * + « 

Circumstances require increasing the price of two items offered for sale. 
A printout of the Daffodil Data Bank has been raised to $12.50, an 
outstanding value even with the increase. The price of 1971 Daffodil Report, 
the interim publication bridging the gap between the end of the old 
Daffodil & Tulip Year Book and the new scries mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, is now priced at $2.00. 

* * * * * 

There is some uncertainty about the ability of the office to furnish 
address labels for mailing newsletters or other regional materials. Printouts 
of the membership are made four times a year for mailing the Journal 
and each time a duplicate set is made which is available for regional mail¬ 
ings. There can be only one set for each quarter, although if the labels for 
the preceding quarter have not been claimed, it is usually possible to update 
the older set with some effort. Labels for the current quarter are usually 
ready about the end of February, May, August, and November. These are 
already out of date by about two months by the time they are received 
from the computer, but are brought up to date before being sent out for 
regional use. As far as practical it is desirable to time the use of address 
labels to the receipt of new printouts and to request them only a week or so 
before a mailing is planned, so that last minute corrections may be incor¬ 
porated. Requests for labels can usually be filled within a day or two. 

* l|c * ^ * 
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It is only so many days before Christmas and membership in the ADS 
is sometimes a welcome gift. Two points should be kept in mind. Gilt 
memberships can be handled and |>ersonalizcd in almost any way the 
giver desires, including gift or Christmas cards and making the first mailing 
to the giver for holding until Christmas. However, it should be assumed 
that the holiday mail this year will be subject to the same unbelievable 
delays it encountered last year, so that gift memberships should be sent in 
as early as possible and in any case no later than December I if proof of 
membership is to find its place under the Christmas tree. 

In ail cases of gifts, it is helpful if the office is advised whether the giver 
wishes to pay for renewals. In the absence of instructions, renewal notices 
are routinely sent to the member, but they can be sent to the giver just as 
easily if that is desired. 

—George S. Lee, Jr. 


1974 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

A list of early shows will be publi.shed in the December issue of the 
JonrmiL Preliminary information should be sent to the Awards Chairman, 
Mrs. W. S, Simms, 3356 Cochise Dr., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 30339, by October 
10. Information desired: date of show; city or town where it will be held; 
show address or building; sponsor of show; and the name and address of 
the person to contact for information. 

FALL BOARD MEETING 

The fall meeting of the ADS Board of Directors will be held at the 
Sheraton-Blltmore in Atlanta. October 26-27. 

SEEDS —ONCE MORE 

As a final act of devotion Mr. Culpepper again made crosses and col¬ 
lected seed for distribution to ADS members. This fall he will leave forever 
his garden where he has grown daffodils for 45 years. The crosses are all 
in the cups and trumpets and the seed parents are his own tried and 
healthy seedlings. The pollen parents are the best named varieties but are 
not recorded. Those who wish to try their luck should send a request to 
The Seed Broker, 2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

Father Time has robbed us of our seed donors. Members whose crosses 
produce a lot of seed might keep in mind next spring that their extra seeds 
could germinate in the gardens of friends across the country. 

—Wtt.LiAM O. Tjcknor 


HERE AND THERE 

Newsletters have been received from four ADS Regions and from three 
local or State societies. Jane Moore, Middle Atlantic Vice President, not 
only survived the work and worries accompanying the largest ADS Conven¬ 
tion to date, but has already announced a fall regional meeting in Annapolis 
on September 22. There were five ADS shows in the region last spring, and 
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at last reports more than 40 new members from Maryland and Virginia 
had been welcomed. 

The New England Region will also hold a fall meeting, September 29, at 
Stratford, Connecticut. In the June Newsletter Amy Anthony reviews the 
1973 catalogs and includes comments based on personal experience with 
many of the varieties mentioned. 

The July Newsletter of Jack Romine, Vice President for the Pacific 
Region, is the first we have seen from this Region. We plan to share some 
of the interesting material in it with Journal readers in coming issues. 

The new Vice President of the Midwest Region is Mary Lou Gripshover, 
who also serves as ADS Bulb Broker and as editor of CODS Corner, news¬ 
letter of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society. We arc reprinting an article 
from the regional newsletter as one of the “Highlights of the Season'* 
articles in this issue, and shall make use of material from CODS Corner 
in the future. Local and regional meetings have been announced for Sep¬ 
tember, October, March, April—and the 1974 Convention will be in Cin¬ 
cinnati April 18-20. 

The Washington Daffodil Society's May Newsletter, edited by W. O. 
Ticknor, deals with past, impending, and future WDS and ADS matters: 
show winners, bulb orders, meetings, convention. A recipe for “Daffodil 
Pie,” attributed to George S. Lee, Jr., has already been reprinted in 
Arkansas. 

The May 15 Newsletter from Fanita Harris, President of Arkansas Daf¬ 
fodil Society, reports on show' winners and bulb orders, and includes a copy 
of the ADS Approved List of Miniatures, with sources indicated, and the 
recipe mentioned above. 

So our exchange of information and experiences continues. 


NARCISSUS AND DAFFODIL 

The following resolutionx were passed by the Board of Directors at 
Asheviile, North Carolina, in October 1959. We are printing them for 
the benefit of the pre.sent membership. They were proposed by Gertrude 
Smith, Chairman, Classification Committee. 

Resolution No. 1. Whereas, The language used by the American 
Daffodil Society is English, and the use of Latin plurals for scientific names 
in horticulture is awkward and pedantic, 

and WHEREAS, if we use the word Narcissi for the plural of Narcissus we 
might just as logically speak of Croci, Galanthi, Tulipae, and Scillae, and 
so forth, 

and WHEREAS, there is precedent in English for the use of the same word 
for both singular and plurals, for example, sheep and deer; and the American 
Gladiolus Society has paved the way by sponsoring the use of the word 
Gladiolus for both singular and plural, 

THEREFORE, be it rcsolvcd, that the American Daffodil Society recommend 
the use of the word Narcissus for both singular and plural. 

Resolution No. 2. Whereas, the crossing and hybridizing of species and 
wild varieties of the genus Narcissus have given rise to thousands of cultivars, 
and among those cultivars there is a blending by imperceptible degreess of the 
characteristics of the species with each other, 
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and WHEREAS, as long ago as 1629, John Parkinson, the English herbalist, 
said, “Many idle and ignorant gardeners . . . doe call some of the Daffodils, 
Narcissus, when, as all that know any Latine, know that Narcissus is the 
Latin name and Daffodil the English of one and the same thing; and there¬ 
fore alone, without any other epithete, cannot properly distinguish several! 
things,” 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Daffodil Society recom¬ 
mend that the words Narcissus and Daffodil, or Daffodils, be used inter¬ 
changeably, one the scientific name, and one the English, of the same thing. 


LIENA AND THE BEE 

By Fred Silcock, Moonee Ponds, Victona, Aiistraiia 

The three blooms of Liena, a Tasmanian 2b, were ready. The stigmas 
were moist and gaping, 1 noticed the anthers bare but spent no time on 
thinking what the reason could be. I took the capsule from my pocket and 
with the dissecting needle (ground flat on both sides and blunted) scraped 
some of the Empress of Ireland pollen from the sides and smoothed it over 
each stigma. 

I don’t know why but a couple of hours later I went back and looked at 
the job. The pollen was gone from all three stigmas. I repollinated, went 
away and returned an hour after. Again the pollen was gone. I pollinated 
once more and stood back about 15 feet and waited. Shortly a little quick¬ 
flying native bee, banded like a tiger, appeared. He circled the Liena blooms, 
hovered at the mouth of one, then darted into it. He must have heard or 
seen me coming for he was on his way out by the time I reached him. He 
was flying so fast I couldn’t have swatted him if I had tried. I examined the 
bloom he had come out of and found most of the pollen still in place. I 
pondered the problem and decided I would try ramming the pollen down 
Liena’s throat. ,So 1 brought out the needle and very gently, yet firmly, 
pushed the pollen into the tubes to a depth of about an eighth of an inch. 
Half an hour later I came back and all seemed well. As I stood up a com¬ 
motion a few feet to the side caught my eye. A life and death struggle was 
taking place. The little bee—I assumed it was the same one—was entangled 
in a spider’s web suspended between two daffodils and the spider was upon 
him. Soon the bee was still. I had cursed him but wouldn't have wished 
him that ending. Wc could have lived together, provided his legs or snout 
couldn’t penetrate a daffodil pistil to a depth of an eighth of an inch. 

When the Liena pods were harvested each yielded approximately twenty 
seeds. When the flowers from them bloom it will be interesting to sec how 
many bear a resemblance to Empress of Ireland, 

I can recommend the modified dissecting needle as a pollinating instru¬ 
ment. It is much better than a camelhair brush. I certainly find it so. With 
the brush you can put the |X>llen on only lightly, by comparison. You can 
press it on with the needle, which is an advantage if the stigma is rather 
dry. If it is pressed on you stand a good chance of forcing some pollen 
grains deeper into the concave from which they cannot be easily dislodged. 

During last flowering season most of the south-east of this continent was 
in the grip of a severe drought. Spring days saw midsummer temperatures 
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and hoi winds blew for weeks on end. The conditions “separated the men 
from the boys” in the datTodil beds. Spellbinder and Ceylon were the best 
they have ever been with me and lasted a long time. I wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved Spellbinder could be so smooth and regular. 

The amount of seed that resulted from my crosses was amazing. If I had 
brought in 5,000 I'd have been happy. A few in excess of 10,000 was what 
the final count revealed, I hope never to harvest so much seed again. I 
forget how many days it took in preparing soil and boxes and the actual 
planting. 


A REVIEW OF EVANS DAFFODILS 

By Wit.MAM O. Ticknor, Falls Church, Virginia 

Twenty-five named or numbered Evans daffodils easily rank among the 
finest of the 800 to 1,000 different cultivars or selected seedlings that I 
grow. I have three or more years experience with 14 of these and I find 
the following outstanding from the points of view of both health and 
beauty; 2a yellow Suede, 2b yellow Chapeau, 2b yellow Wahkeena, 2a yellow 
Oneonta and 2b pink Tillicum. Suede’s unique coloring and fine form always 
send me into a tizzy. Chapeau is fast becoming a great favorite as it con¬ 
sistently produces a lot of large smooth, well contrasted blooms on tall 
stems. It is as reliable as it is handsome. Even nobler but less productive 
for me is the well known Wahkeena. Late 2a Oneonta is another one of 
unusual coloring and is a large and handsome flower. Collections in late 
shows suffer from a lack of yellow perianths and Oneonta has the color 
and quality to fill the bill. Tillicum has almost, but not quite, too much 
substance and has good coloring to bool. Unless they are entirely out of 
season or there is a hailstorm 1 can count on entering all of the above in 
a show. They are also, of course, showpieces in the garden or home. 

Only slightly less satisfying are five more. 3b red May Day is a small cup 
daffodil that reliably produces a good number of fine blooms. 2a yellow 
Space Age is a big golden daffodil billed as a garden subject that always 
seems to me to have the form, color, and substance to qualify for a show. 
It, too, is a vigorous grower. Celilo provokes me with its slowness to open 
and it won’t be forced. However, it has great substance, good form, and 
whiteness and once open it is a long lasting beauty, lb yellow Descanso 
is another deservedly famous bicolor but it has not been a.s reliable for me 
as have Chapeau and Wahkeena. Seedling J 3. a reversed bicolor large cup, 
each year produces a good number of smooth blooms. Since many 2d’s do 
not perform well for me I like J 3. 

On the basis of a single year’s experience I can go wild over 8 or 9 more 
from the Evans stable. 2b yellow Jolly Roger may well be the one to watch 
as a best-in-show entry. It is big, its colors are pure and bright, its form is 
smooth and lovely, and it is a true large cup. I am trying to devise some 
means of stretching its stem. Colors galore are in 2b’s Royal Coachman 
and Showboat. They arc the sparkling kind of daffodil that you like to show 
to a daffodil friend and say, “How about this one!” and watch him groan 
with envy. Royal Coachman is the taller. Showboat has a pinwhecl cup. 
Murray Evans claims that his first interest in daffodils is in form, but it 
seems to me that purity of color is the earmark of all of his daffodils. 
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Lovely 2c Yoscmite, if it proves vigorous in my climate, may well be* 
come my favorite white large cup. It was most satisfying on first trial. 
Seedling 266/8 stopped me in my tracks one late April morning. There 
amidst small-cups and pinks and poets shone a large golden trumpet. It 
should liven up many a late show. Vantage showed up as an outstanding 
pink large cup of good color, form, and size. On a hot summer day in May 
I picked several blooms of 1-19, a big, fairly smooth, white and yellow 2b. 
An emerald green throat added a fillip to a remarkably late daffodil. Double 
daffodil Tournament is a worthy addition to the many great doubles avail¬ 
able today. 

Murray Evans' selection process must be an outstanding one, as it is 
difficult to find fault in form or color with any of his daffodils. 

There are 30 named Evans cultivars that 1 have not grown, but I would 
suspect they are of the same quality as the ones I grow. Murray Evaii.s 
has made April much more interesting. 

DAFFODIL SEED GERMINATION 

By Wit.i.is H. Wheeler, Arlington, Virginia 

I have been privileged to see some of the letters of ADS Hybridizing 
Robin #2 and have found them very interesting. 

My raising of daffodils began in a small way in 1937 when I was living 
in Alameda, California, on the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay. In that 
summer my friend, Sydney B. Mitchell, a well-known horticulturist and iris 
breeder as well as a professor of library science at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Berkeley, gave me some open-pollinated daffodil seeds from the 
follow'ing important cultivars of that day: Orange Glory. Pilgrimage, Golden 
Pedestal, and Tunis. 

Although I had had experience in growing gladiolus from seed, daffodil 
seed was new to me. I prepared a bed in well-worked sandy loam, marked 
it off in rows 6 inches apart, wet it down, and poked holes 1 inch apart and 
1 inch deep in the soil. Into each hole I dropped a seed, As I remember it, 
planting was done in September. Germination was good, and the plants 
grew well during the late winter and spring. By the end of the second grow¬ 
ing season I had a lot of bulbs of peanut size. Unfortunately, a considerable 
number of them had one fat narcissus fly larva per bulb. Those that escaped 
fly infestation flowered in the ensuing years. All but four were discarded. 
They came cast with me in 1946, and after a thorough trial all were dis¬ 
carded as not being sufficiently distinct for introduction. One of the four 
was number 4/371 from Tunis, I have referred to it in an earlier article 
(Daffodil Journal, Vol. 8. No. 2, December 1971). 

During my Virginia sojourn, I have never had as good germination and 
growth of daffodil seedlings as I did that first time in California. After read¬ 
ing several of the letters of the Hybridizing Robin #2, I have concluded 
that I should probably add a lot more organic material to my Virginia red 
clay. To do so I will use only peat moss (ground peat). Its use is supported 
by a great deal of research performed by the California Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station Extension Service workers who have developed five “Basic 
U. C, Soil Mixes" for the container nursery stock trade. The one recom¬ 
mended for seed germination is composed of 25% fine sand and 75% peat 
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moss. To each cubic yard of that material they recommend the addition of 
the following fertilizer mixture: 4 ounces potassium nitrate, 4 ounces 
potassium sulfate, 2 pounds single superphosphate, 5 pounds of dolomitic 
limestone, and 4 pounds calcium carbonate lime. 

When adding more organic material to my seedling mixture I will use 
peat moss rather than material from my own compost pile, I fear the latter 
will be carrying too many harmful soil organisms that can be responsible 
for damping off of the seedlings. 

Dr. William Bender's suggested trial of Rootone as a dust for dalTodil 
seeds at planting time sounds interesting. It would follow a 30-minute soak 
of the seeds in either a 0.2% potassium nitrate (KNOg) solution or in a 
solution made from a balanced liquid fertilizer, diluted to the same nitrogen 
concentration. 

To conclude, my experience, first in California and later in Virginia, 
makes me believe that those who germinate daffodil seeds in the milder 
climates have conditions more favorable to their endeavors. Growers in 
England, Ireland, and on the Pacific Coast seldom have the freezing and 
heaving problems some O'f us have to contend with in the colder climates. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowim^i Green, Ky. 

ADS members are invited to join a Robin. A Round Robin will do much 
to promote friend.ships formed at a gathering such as the recent convention 
at Williamsburg. Family illness prevented me from attending this conven¬ 
tion. I would have loved to have met you. 

I did not know where Margaret Mitchell was in the garden, as my record 
of it was misplaced. When some bulbs were dug after being down for over 
10 years, I found the plastic label with its name clearly written. I like to 
use a soft lead pencil to write a variety name on a plastic label. I push this 
label down in the ground and the writing is usually preserved. 

Loyce McKenzie is setting a marvelous example for all of us. She writes 
“Gardening Glimpses" for a Jackson, Mississippi, newspaper. This talented 
writer gave an excellent report on the recent ADS Convention at Williams¬ 
burg. You may rest assured that daffodils come in for plenty of attention. 
Another gifted writer is Peggy Macneale of Cincinnati, Ohio. She writes 
excellent articles for younger gardeners in Flower and Garden magazine. 
There are other opportunities for many of u.s to promote daffodil culture 
in our local communities. 

This is the time of the year to give thought to the winter season lying 
ahead. Peggy Macneale has discussed some pointers for forcing daffodils. 
She states that Grand Soleil d’Or forces slowly. Paper Whites can be forced 
for Christmas. She likes to force such varieties as Rembrandt, Flower 
Record, Yellow Cheerfulness, and Golden Harvest. She thinks that attic 
steps, which are cold and dark, may be the best place for rooting. The pots 
are placed in plastic bags. Some growers pot up daffodils and place them 
in a coldframe. The pots are brought into the house at intervals in order 
to have a continuity of bloom. 
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Catha Madsen, of Waterford, California, related the experiences of a 
friend who bought bulbs from drugstores and “Save Marts.” These bulbs 
were found to be loaded with mosaic virus. If others buy bulbs from such 
sources, they should plant the bulbs away from established clones, although 
I am sure that most bulbs from such sources do not have any disease. 

In the Southeast Regional Robin, there is a study being made on jonquil 
hybrids. Lucy Christian, of Urbanna, Virginia, reported Waterperry, Sweet¬ 
ness, and White Wedgwood to be outstanding for her, while Trevithian, 
Verdin, Suzy, Chat, Kinglet, Cheyenne, and Pueblo were very, very good. 
Sbe also liked Pixie’s Sister, Baby Moon, Baby Star, Lintie, Bobbysoxer, 
Demure, and Sundial for miniatures. Aurelia, Buttercup, Waterperry, Dick- 
cissel. Divertimento, and Bunting were outstanding for me. 

Ruby Williams, of Angie, Louisiana, continues to surprise me with the 
varieties that she grows successfully in the Deep South. She grows well 
such varieties as Pipit, 1 he Knave, Prologue, Sun Chariot, Armada, and 
Ceylon. She stresses the fact that her best success comes with the early 
varieties. The later ones do not always fare so well from the hot sun. 

There is always a comparison of seasons. The colors were simply 
marvelous in this area last spring. I grow many 2a red cups. Border Chief 
was the very best, while there were others that were quite outstanding. The 
pink cups were as good as any I have grown. The quality of the flowers 
was much better than a year ago. 

The catalogs have arrived and are exciting reading. By all means grow a 
new variety for next year. Make new additions to your collection, won’t you? 


THE 1973 ADS AWARD WINNERS 

By Mrs. Wii.i.tam S. Simms, Awards Coniraitfee Cfwirman 

1 he most remarkable feature of the difficult 1973 daffodil season was the 
fact the 28 scheduled ADS shows were able to present exhibitions com¬ 
parable in quality, if not always in size, to their previous shows. The 
record-breaking heat wave in March and subsequent strong gusty winds, 
hail, and rain that plagued all daffodil-growing areas across the nation 
resulted in the cancellation of the Tennessee State Show in Memphis 
scheduled to open on March 31; Whispering Council of Garden Clubs 
Show in Smyrna, Ga., April 3; the Chouteau Garden Club show in Okla¬ 
homa on April 7, and the Hartford, Conn. Show on May 4, where a 
second period of devastating summer-like weather had set in as the daffodil 
season began. The Southern Regional Show in Nashville, Tcnn., was moved 
forward from April 7 to March 24, a more favorable date. 

The largest and certainly one of the most beautiful shows of the season 
was the National Convention Show in combination with the 11th Annual 
Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Show at the Hilton Inn in Williamsburg on 
April 12-13. The glass-enclosed exhibition hall permitted non-exhibitors to 
view the smooth development of a show that had been carefully planned by 
Show Chairman H. deShields Henley. A total of 702 entries consisting of 
1883 blooms were staged. Competition was unusually keen in all classes for 
ADS awards offered only at National Shows and for the American 
Horticultural Society's Silver Medal. 
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The fourth meniher of ADS to capture the Carey E. Quinn Gold Medal 
was Mrs. Ernest K. Hardison, Jr., of Nashville, Tcnn. This was quite an 
accomplishment in view of the abnormal season of bloom in her area. Her 
flowers, all in first-rate condition, were: Perseus Ic. Ambcrglow' 2d. 
Churchman 2c, Aurelia 7a, Gay Challenger 4, Avc 2c, Rushlight 2d, Ulster 
Queen Ic, Towhee 2b, St. Keverne 2a, C'orofm 3b, Royal Revel 2a, Rockail 
3b, Festivity 2b, Kindled 2a, Clockface 3b, Easter Moon 2c, Evans seedling 
J42 2b, April Clouds 3c. Silken Sails 3b, Glenwherry 3b. Aircastle 3b. Fox¬ 
fire 2b, and Richardson seedling 132 3c. 

The most cherished miniature award, the Roberta C. Watrous Gold 
Medal, was not merited this year. The difficulty of achieving this award 
is evidenced by the lact that it has been won only six times in the 10 years 
of its existence. 

Mrs. John Bozievich of Bethesda, Md., was the winner of the Harry I. 
Tuggle, Jr., Perpetual Frophy, and her name will now' appear on this lovely 
silver tray along with that of Dr. William A. Bender, our president, who 
happens to have been its first and only other winner. Mrs. Bozievich's 
12 cultivars, three stems each, all w'cll-malched in size and color, were: 
My I .ove 2b, Accent 2b, Rameses 2b. Vigil Ic, Marcola 2b, Perimeter 3a, 
Rockail 3b, Wedding Gift 2c, Carrickbeg la, Tudor Minstrel 2b, Flaming 
Meteor 2a, and Loch Stac 2a. All of these llowers are rather well-know'n 
with the exception of smooth, brilliantly colored Loch Stac, w'hich is one 
of John Lea’s very fine origination.s that are beginning to appear in our 
shows. 

The Maxine M. l.awler Silver Cup Award, offered for the first time this 
year, proved to be a popular clas.s: however, none of the entries was con¬ 
sidered worthy by the judges. 

The first name to be placed on the Larry P. Mains Perpetual Trophy, 
given by Mrs. Theodore Pratt, will be that of William G. Pannill. Also, a 
small replica of this elegant trophy will become a permanent addition to 
that vast horde of awards now reposing in Martinsville, Va. To win this 
award, Bill staged nine very distinctive small-cupped cultivars, three stems 
each, as follows; Silken Sails 3b, Cool Crystal 3c, Olathe 3b (Mitsch); 
Ariel 3b, Kingfisher 3b, Carpatica 3b, and Greenfinch 3b (Richardson); 
Glenwherry 3b (Dunlop); and Manifest 3c (Pannill). 
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The American Horticultural Society's Silver Medal Class attracted four 
splendid entries of 24 cultivars each from at least five divisions. Again, as 
in the Quinn Medal Class in Portland last year. Bill Pannill’s superb entry 
composed entirely of seedlings of his own raising w-as selected to receive the 
Medal. Incidentally, this was the second AHS Silver Medal to be won by 
Bill at an ADS Convention Show; the first was in Asheville in 1964. 
Classification, seedling numbers and parentages of these winning cultivars 
were: la, 64/116 .Slicveboy X Arctic Gold; 2a, 66/15 Matlock x Paricu- 
tin, 66/201B Lemonade x Lemnos. 66/I06A and 66/106B Air Marshall 
X Ambergate; 2b, 66/44 Tranquil Morn X Accent, 66/11 Clareen x 
Accent, 62/234B Green Island x Accent, 64/84 Merlin X Hotspur: 2c, 
61/209 Purity x Vigil, 65/212 Homage x Pristine, 63/211C Easter Moon 
X Vigil, 66/60F Easter Moon x Pristine; 2d, 64/88E Ormeau X Day* 
dream; 3a, 61/216 Tamino x Ballysillan; 3b, 63/252 Pretender X Glen- 
wherry, 66/55B Green Island x Aircastle, 64/235 Merlin x Autowin, 
64/55E Green Hills X Tobernaveen; 3c, 64/117 Syracuse x Verona; 4, 
66/45 and 66/45B While O’Morn x Richardson double seedling; 6a, 
65/65B Bantam X N. cyckimineus and 9, 61/217 Smyrna x Merlin. 

The Gold Ribbon for the best standard daffodil in the show went to 
Greenfinch at Williamsburg. This was a delightful 3b with a brilliant red- 
rimmed cup, lighter green center and deep green base, registered by Mrs. 
Richardson in 1962, 

Turning now to the other 27 show.s across the country, Ormeau 2a, .Avc 
2c and Flaming Meteor 2a were chosen at two shows each to win the 
Gold Ribbon. You will note that Wells Knierim merited Gold Ribbons at 
two show's and so did Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Anthony. Shows are listed in the 
order of their occurrence. 


Winners Exhibitors Shows 

Ormeau 2a Robert E. Jerrell La Canada. Calif. 

Ave 2c Mr. & Mrs. Waller Thompson Birmingham, Ala, 


Easter Moon 2c 

Wm. 

Flaming Meteor 2a 

Mrs. 

Snow Gem 3b 

Mrs. 

Ormeau 2a 

Mrs. 

Bethany 2d 

M rs. 

Dainty Miss 7b 

Mrs. 

Coral Ribbon 2b 

Mrs. 


H. Roese Oakland, Calif. 

R. H. Rodgers Dallas, Texas 

Lorraine Matthews Fayetteville, Ga. 

Morris Lee Scott Hernando, Mis.s. 

Ernest Hardison, Jr. Nashville, Tenn. 

Kenneth C. Ketcheside Hot Springs, Ark. 
W. S. Simms Atlanta, Ga. 


Festivity 2b Mrs. L. J. Bussey 

Blarney’s Daughter 2b Mrs. Wm. C. Gaines 

Cantatrice Ic Miss Martha Simpkins 

1/3 (Fairy Tale x Matapan) 3bMrs. C. F. Fitzwater 
Greenfinch 3b William G. Pannill 


Double Event 4 
Ave 2c 
Rainbow 2b 
Eminent 3b 
Silken Sails 3b 
N. poetkus reciirvus 10 
Verona 3c 
Crystal River 3c 
Angel 3c 
Daviot 2b 
Chiloquin 2d 
Flaming Meteor 2a 
Yosemite 2c 


Mrs, Paul Harlan 
Mrs. James Liggett 
Mrs. John Bozievich 
Richard Ezell 
M rs. Quentin Erlandson 
M rs. Kenneth Dunn 
Mrs. M. V. Andersen 
Wallace Windus 
Wells Knierin 
M rs. Stanley Carrington 
Mr. & Mrs, C. H, Anthony 
Mrs. I.awrcnce Billau 
Wells Knierim 


Muskogee, Okla. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Princes.s Anne. Md. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Harford County, Md, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Baltimore. Md. 
Chillicothc, Ohio 
Wilmington, Del. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Long Island, N.Y. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Downingtown, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Min.x 3b 


Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Anthony Boston, Mass. 
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The White Ribbon for the best three-stem entry of one cultivar was 
awarded in 26 shows. Six best-in-show cultivars repeated their successes in 
this class: Easter Moon, Ave, Ormeau, Eminent, Blarney's Daughter and 
Daviot. In fact, the stem of Easter Moon that won the Gold Ribbon for 
William H. Roese at the Oakland show was taken from his three-stem entry. 
Also, at the La Canada show at Descanso Gardens, Bill Roese’s three stems 
of Revelry came in first. Ave proved to be a valuable daffodil to Mrs. James 
Liggett of Columbus, Ohio, this season. Not only did it win for her the 
Gold and White Ribbons in the Midwest Regional Show at Dayton, but a 
week later it was again the White Ribbon winner at the Columbus show. 
Ormeau was again exhibited by Mrs, Scott at the Hernando show, as was 
Eminent by Richard Ezell in Chambersburg. Mrs. S. J. Keygier's winning 
entry of Daviot was staged at the Northeast Regional Show in Wilmington, 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Smith exhibited the champion three-stem entry of 
Blarney’s Daughter in the Maryland State Show at the Village of Cross Keys 
in Baltimore. Beryl, the only short-cupped cyclamineus to participate suc¬ 
cessfully for this award, was shown by Mrs. Bert B, Boozman in the South¬ 
west Regional Show in Hot Springs and by Mrs. Virgil Burgess in the 
Huntington, W. Va. show. Mrs. S, F. Ditmar’s entry of the lovely poet, 
Quetzal, found favor with the judges at the Oklahoma State Show in 
Muskogee, and Mrs. LeRoy Meyer’s entry of this same bright-eyed poet 
was selected to receive the White Ribbon at the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Show in Washington. Three stems of Glenwherry with big, smooth white 
petals and dark red cups brought still another award to Bill Pannill at the 
National Show. The other White Ribbon winners and the shows where won 
were: Mrs, E. P. Miles and Miss Nan Miles, Carbineer, Birmingham; 
Mrs. James F. Piper, Aircastle, Dallas; Mrs. Harold Stanford, Charity May, 
Nashville; Mrs. T. E. Tolleson, Candida, Atlanta; Mrs. Ray C. Hooper, 
Sleveen, Bowling Green; Mrs. Webster Barnes, Carnmoon, Harford County, 
Md.; Mrs. Howard Junk, Knave of Diamonds, Chillicothe; Mrs. Helen 
LeBlond, Dove, Norristown; Mrs. Charles B. Sculley, Guardian, Long 
Island; Mrs. W. H. Chrisman, Cheerfulness, Greenwich; Mrs. Lawrence 
Billau, Vulcan, Downingtown; Wells Knierim, Grace Note, Cleveland; and 
the Rev. Jones B. Shannon, Dallas, Boston. 

For the Maroon Ribbon, only nine contestants succeeded in mu.stering 
five worthy specimens of reversed bicolors. These early bloomers caught 
the worst of the heat wave; however, refrigeration seemed to improve this 
type of flower for me, as the reversing process took place rapidly when the 
blooms were brought into a warm bright room after refrigeration. Twenty- 
three cultivars were used in these collections. Daydream, as usual, out¬ 
distanced all others by being in seven entries; Rushlight, another dependably 
smooth flower was in five; and the jonquil hybrids Chat, Pipit, and Verdin 
accounted for 10 stems in these collections. New and ncarly-new reversed 
bicolors included were: Mitsch’s consistently fine trumpets, Rich Reward 
and Chiloquin; Murray Evans’ excellent trumpet, Dawnlight, and his 
seedling H-3; Moonspell, a large-cupped reversed bicolor from Harrison of 
Ballydorn; and a neat 2d seedling, D8-8, from Tudor Minstrel x Binkic, 
grown by the writer. Winning exhibitors were: Mrs, Carl A. Smithson at 
Nashville; Mrs, W. S. Simms, Atlanta; Mrs. L. F. Rooney, Jr., Muskogee; 
Mrs. Charles K. Cosner at Bowling Green; Mrs. John Bozievich at Washing¬ 
ton; Mrs. Arnold G. Dana at Greenwich; Mrs. Charles B, Sculley at Long 
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Island; Wells Knierim, Cleveland; and Mrs. W. R. Mackinney at Wilming' 
ton. 

The Purple Ribbon for a collection of five eullivurs was awarded in 21 
shows this season, as compared to 30 last year. White and largc-cupped 
collections predominated; double daffodils and poets were sadly lacking. 
Wells Knierim gained this award at three Ohio shows; first, at Dayton with 
an interesting collection of Division 3 blossoms in which he showed two 
New Zealand originations, Kindergarten and Dresden; next, at Columbus 
with a set of iriandrus hybrids, two of which, John Blanchard’s white 
Arish Mcll and bicolor Tuesday's Child, have no peers; then, what better 
could be imagined than his Division 2 collection at Cleveland: Golden 
Aura (Richardson), Suede (Evans), Euphony, Amberglow, and Topnotch 
(Mitsch). Another exemplary Division 2 collection, the winner at Williams¬ 
burg for Mrs. LaRue Armstrong of Covington, \'a., consisted entirely of 
Richardson cultivars: Flamboyant, Rose Royale. Avenger, Arhar, and Court 
Martial. Winning large-cupped entries were also made by Mrs. Larry 
Schavul at Huntington and by Mrs, Charles Gruber at the Norristown Gar¬ 
den Club Show in Plymouth Meeting, Pa. Noteworthy in the former's col¬ 
lection were Festivity and Ave; My Love and Daydream were prominent in 
the latter’s entry. 

Robert E. (Bob) Jerreil’s winning white c(>llection at Oakland consisted 
of Canisp and Ben Hee (John Lea), Celilo (Evans), Knowehead and Vigil 
(Guy Wilson). Mrs. G, C. Rice showed Verona, Ave, Homage, Easter 
Moon, and Cantatrice in her winning collection in the New England Re¬ 
gional Showf at Boston. Mrs. John Gchrct also included Cantatrice and 
Ave, along with Pueblo, Rehoboth, and Rashee, in her Wilmington group. 
Mrs. Charles B. Sculiey staged a winning white collection at the Long 
Island Show, which was held at the Bayard Cutting Arboretum at Great 
River, N. Y. 

Purple Ribbons went to two other Division 3 collections in addition to 
the one mentioned above. This early season played into the hands, so to 
speak, of the intriguing small-cupped dalfodils, making it possible for them 
to participate in a greater number of awards than is usually their lot. 
Mrs. John Payne Robinson at Washington and Richard Ezell at Chunibers- 
burg each used .Silken Sails and Eminent. In fact, this was the third award 
Eminent had helped to win for Mr. Ezell in that show. Three cyelamineus 
collections were successful; Dr. Glenn Dooley’s entry at the Kentucky State 
Show at Bowling Green included two delightful creations of Matthew 
Fowlds, Dipper and Delegate. Mrs. Harold Stanford at Nashville and Mrs. 
L, F. Rooney, Jr. at Muskogee scored wins with well-known cyelamineus 
hybrids, such as Charity May and Roger, which appeared in each of these 
collections. 

Pink collections gained Purple Ribbons for Mrs. W, C. Sloan in Hot 
.Springs and Michael MagLil in Harford County. Four of Mrs. Sloan's flow¬ 
ers were favorites from Daffodil Haven: Audubon, Precedent, Leonainc, 
and Accent, In Mr, Magut’s collection two more New Zealand originations 
were seen, Zelene and Bonney Gem. At the Southeast Regional Show in 
Atlanta, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie's entry of yellow trumpets was 
the winner, and was the only trumpet collection in the winners’ list this year. 
Mrs. E, P. Mile.s and Miss Nan Miles, a mothcr-and-daughter team of 
devout gardeners in Birmingham, had a perfect stem of Matthew Fowlds’ 
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Waxwing in their Iriandrus collection. Mrs, C. E. Flint, Jr., staged the only 
successful tazetta collection of the season at the Mississippi State Show in 
Hernando. Flowers from any division were permitted in the Purple Ribbon 
collection at the Connecticut State Show in Greenwich and Mrs. C. E. 
Forkner, Jr., used Daviot, Marcola, Matador, Trousseau, and Double Event 
to win this award. 

The Red-White-Blue Ribbon for five cultivars of American origin was 
given at 13 American shows and at one show in Northern Ireland, the 
Omagh Daffodil Show. Contrary to last year's results wherein Mr. Mitsch's 
Festivity was preeminent in this class, this year's tabulation shows six of 
his creations running neck-to-neck for the lead. Both Aircastle and Day¬ 
dream were in four winning entries; Bethany. Bit O’Gold, Pipit and Silken 
Sails were in three each, Other outstanding flowers exhibited and their 
hybridizers were Chapeau, Sunapee, Wahkeena, and Yosemite by Murray 
Evans; Towhee by Mrs. Goethe Link; Matador from Oregon Bulb Farms; 
Irish Coffee, a Mitsch-Throckmorton intrcKluction; and High Tea, New' 
Penny, Peacock, Royal Trophy, and Starmount raised by Bill Pannill. This 
last named group won for Bill first honors in this class at Williamsburg, 
and Starmount, a truly beautiful white daffodil, taken from this collection 
was a close runner-up for Best-in-Show. Other winners of this Ribbon were: 
Dr. Stan Baird, Mrs. E. P, and Miss Nan Miles, Mrs. Ernest Hardison. Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Yarbrough, Mrs, Luther Wilson, Mrs. E. T. Cato, Wells 
Knierim, Mrs. John Payne Robinson, Mrs. Owen Hartman, Mrs. John F. 
Gehret, Wallace Windus, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Anthony, and Dr, H. Watson, 
Beragh, County Tyrone, Northern Ireland, who was the winner at the 
Omagh Show. According to Brian S. Duncan's report from Omagh, Silken 
Sails, Aircastle, Bit O'Gold, Coral Ribbon, and Beige Beauty composed 
Dr. Watson's winning entry. Mr. Duncan’s comments: “The judges, Dr. 
Tom Throckmorton and Mr. T. Bloomer, had difficulty in deciding between 
the entries of Dr. Watson and Mr. R. W. Lyons, last year's winner. The best 
flower in the class was Dr. Watson’s ‘Silken Sails’ a variety with which he 
also won the ‘Best Bkx>m in Show’ award at this show and at Enniskillen, 
and he had only four flowers from last year's importation!” 

The Junior Award offered for the best standard daffodil in the section of 
a show set aside for juniors went to Paula Smith at the Muskogee Show for 
her fine specimen of Trevithian, Another bloom of this flow'cr was the 
winner for Jan Angstadt at the Norristown show. Mount Hood was the 
winner for Rebecca Scott at the Hernando show; Dactyl w'as successfully 
shown by Miss Sallie Bourne at Columbus; Cherie was Kathy Kahn's 
winning cultivar in Atlanta; Mary Dell Frank's entry at Nashville was St. 
Keverne; and Donald Andersen chose Glenwhcrry for his winning entry 
at Wilmington. 

Since the growing of miniature daffodils by juniors is on the ascendancy, 
classes for miniatures were permitted in junior sections this year. Although 
blue ribbon winners in these classes are not eligible for the Junior Award, 
they may be considered for the Miniature Gold Ribbon. As a result, one 
14-year-old grower, Barbara Gripshover, showed April Tears successfully 
in the Junior Section which also won the Miniature Gold Ribbon at the 
Columbus show. Another junior grower, Gary Craig, was a first-place 
winner in the Junior Miniature Class at the Oakland show'. 

The Green Ribbon for 12 cultivars from at least four divisions attracted 
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nine winning entries as compared to seven last year. This class is a definite 
asset to any show and more contestants should he encouraged to have a 
go at it. Mrs. John Bozievich had winning entries at the National Show and 
at Washington composed largely of late introductions of some of the best- 
known growers in the trade. Outstanding blooms in these collections were: 
Churchman 2c (Ballydorn); Loch Owskcich, a brilliant red and yellow 2a; 
and Kildavin, a refined pink-cupped 2b (Lea); smooth and stately lb Down¬ 
patrick (W. J. Dunlop); Simapec, a brightly colored 3a (Murray Evans); 
and one of the new collar daffodils. Lemon Beauty (Lefcber). 

Mrs. S. F. Ditmars was able to show early blooming cultivars in the 
Texas State Show from her garden in Oklahoma where the season is still 
later than that of Dallas. Fine specimens of Arctic Gold, Chemawa, and 
Empress of Ireland were included in her winning collection. Noteworthy 
in Mrs. Morris I-ee Scott's winning entry were the big distinctively colored 
Showboat (Murray Evans); red and white Acropolis (Richardson); and 
another one of the new division 11 llowers, Canasta (Gerritsen), The 
writer's entry in the Atlanta show included three rather respectable 
seedlings under number and colorful blooms of Valhalla, Ariel, and 
Avenger. In Mrs. Lawrence Billau’s Downingtown entry were pink-cupped 
Accent, delightful pink-rimmed Gossamer, and Lunar Sea (Mitsch), also 
Baccarat, still another of Mr. Gerritsen's unusual cultivars. 

Mrs. Quentin Erlandson staged an impressive set of 12 cultivars at the 
Baltimore show. These included Hawaii, Ballymoss, Irish Rover, Rockall, 
Orion, Ocarino, Royal Charm, and Toreador, all from Mrs. Richardson, 
plus Eland, Amberglow, and Crystal River from Mr. Mitsch. Mrs. George 
S, Hoppin, III, of Cincinnati, was the winner of this award at the Dayton 
show, and, among others, she showed a smooth yellow trumpet, Irish Luck, 
brightly colored Border Chief, lovely Daviot, and Mrs. O. Ronalds. 

At the last show of the season, Boston, Mrs. E. A. Conrad was the 
Green Ribbon winner and her exhibit was also awarded a Silver Medal by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Her cultivars were Pueblo 7b, 
Accolade 3b, Cushendall 3c, Tittle-Tattle 7b, Fairy Tale 3b, White Marvel 
4, Green Linnet 3b, My Love 2b, Circuit 7b, Merlin 3b, and Verdin 7b. 

The Silver Ribbon is offered to the exhibitor who has contributed the 
largest number of blue ribbon winning entries to the horticultural section 
of an ADS Show. Mrs. Charles K. Cesner. an enthusiastic Nashville 
grower, carried her blooms of quality and, evidently, in quantity to the 
Kentucky Show in Bowling Green and emerged with 39 blue ribbons. Mrs. 
Charles B. Sculley gained 34 blues in the Long Island Show. The Walter 
Thompsons’ total in their Birmingham show was 30; Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Abercrombie look 23 blues in Atlanta, and Mrs. James Liggett, the only 
two-show winner of this award, staged 20 winning entries at the Columbus 
show and 15 at Dayton. Other winners were: Mrs. Kenneth Anderson, 
Sidney P. DuBosc, Mrs. C. R. Bivins, Mrs. Lorraine Matthews, Mrs. Morris 
Lee Scott, Mrs. Harold Stanford, Mrs. Kenneth C, Ketcheside, Mrs. S. F. 
Ditmars, Mrs. Larry Schavul, Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Mrs. William Reese, 
M rs. John Bozievich, Mrs. Charles Bender, Mrs. Thomas W. Smith, Mrs. 
Howard Junk, Mrs. H. R, Timms, Wallace Windus, Mrs. Claude Forkner, 
Mrs. Lawrence Billau, Wells Knierim, and Mrs. C. G. Rice. 

The Bronze Ribbon, reserved for regional shows only, hit the high-water 
mark this season with five winners; only two were given last year. This 
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class culls lor three stems each of 12 cullivars from at least three divisions. 
A diversified group of cultivars, mostly established favorites, made up these 
collections. It is interesting to note that Mrs. Frncst Hardison. Jr. used 
St. Keverne and Corofin in her winning collection on March 24 at the 
Southern Regional Show' in Nashville and that she was still able to have 
splendid blooms of these two cultivars three w'ceks later in her collection 
for the Quinn Gold Medal at Williamsburg. 

Mrs. Charles Dillard w'as the winner at the Southwest Regional Show in 
Hot Springs, Ark., with, to name a few, dependable Gold Crown, red- 
cupped Ceylon, Silver Chimes, and the unique White Marvel, At the 
Southeast Regional Show in Atlanta. Mrs. W. S. Simms’ winning collection 
included Passionate, Drumboc, aptly named Shining Light, and Perimeter. 
In Wells Knierim's winning entry at the Midwest Regional Show at Dayton, 
we found the old-timer Trevithian holding its own in the rather sophisticated 
company of Qucenscoiirt, Rose Royale, Heath Fire, Olathe, Perky, Ari.sh 
Moll, and Camelot. Slieveboy, Arbar, and Festivity were there, too. 

Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen repeated her succes.s of last year in winning 
this Ribbon at the Northeast Regional Show in Wilmington. Among the 
cultivars shown in her group were three very fine jonquil hybrids: Strato¬ 
sphere, Eland, and Pipit; red-cupped Vulcan and Bantam; and Marcola, a 
pink-cupped cultivar that must be a dependable performer considering the 
number of collections its name appeared in. 

The Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal for 24 cultivars from at least five 
divisions was awarded in seven shows. Of the 130 different cultivars dis¬ 
played in these collections. Daydream, continuing her winning streak, was 
included in four exhibits, while Slieveboy. Rashec, and Galway were each 
in three. Other interesting daffodils were: 2c Churchfield, an origination of 
Mrs. Reade of Carncairn; 2b Mount Pleasant from Ballydorn; lb Prologue, 
3b Audubon, 2a's Butterscotch, Flaming Meteor, and Sunlit Hours from 
Grant Mitsch: 2b Chapeau, 2c Yosemite and 2a Oneonta by Murray Evans; 
3c Achnasheen and 3b Loch Assynt, originations of John Lea; 2b Glen- 
gormley and 2c Woodvale by W. J. Dunlop; 2c Stainless and 3b Carnmoon, 
Guy Wilson creations; and from Mrs. Richardson la Olympic Gold, 2a 
Camelot, 2b’s Fire Rocket and Rainbow. Winners of this coveted aw'ard 
were: Mrs. Charles K. Cosner at Nashville; Mrs. J. Elmer Weaver at 
Dallas; Mrs. William C. Gaines at Bowling Green; Mrs. Virginia Robins at 
Hot Springs; Mrs. Paul Gripshover at Columbus; Mrs. John Bozicvich at 
Washington; and Mrs. Frederick J. Viele at Baltimore. 

The Rose Ribbon for a standard-typa: seedling exhibited by the originator 
was awarded as follows: 

La Canada—Mrs. Kenneth Anderson; a double seedling from Pink 
Chiffon X Carita, light pink interspersed with white—like a good Irene 
Copeland—very symmetrical. 

Oakland—Mrs. J. Willard Humphrey: No. PI, 2b from K8 x Caro 
Nome, “Very white perianth, medium-sized cup, watermelon pink.'’ 

Nashville—Mrs. Robert B. Cartw-right: No. 731, 2b from Accent X Pu 
seedling. “White pointed perianth—long pink cup w'ith green at base.” 

Hernando—Mrs. Morris Lee Scott: No. 5/54/2. “Late, medium-sized 
clear yellow trumpet.” 

Hot Springs—Mrs. Jesse Cox: No, 573, “Soft white double with over¬ 
lapping perianth of smooth waxy texture. Is of good substance with a 
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strong stem and good pose," 

Atlanta—Mrs. VV. S. Simms: No. C73-21, 6a, medium-sized self-yellow 
with gently reflexing perianth of pleasing form, substance and texture. 

Bowling Green—Dr. Glenn Dooley: No. DJ-73-1, “Pure white with a 
hufflike color in cup. ... .So far only three blooms have appeared to one 
stem.” 

Huntington—Mrs. C. E. Fitzwater: No. 1/3, 3b from Fairy I'ale x 
Matapan. "Very large overlapping perianth with yellow cup—very shallow 
expanded with a narrow orange rim. Very straight stem." 

Williamsburg—William Ci. Pannill: No. 65/97C, tazetta from Matador 
X N. cyclamineus. Three cyclamineus-type florets, on a tazetta type stem, 
petals yellow, slightly refle.xed, cup orange and very thick. 

Washington—Mr. & Mrs. W, O. I'icknor: No, MM-1, Quick Step x 
N. triandriis albus. "A long-stemmed, oversized niandru.s albux with four 
florets, snowy white with a hint of green." 

The Miniature Rose Ribbon for a small seedling exhibited by the origina¬ 
tor was awarded as follows: 

La Canada—Wm. H. Roese: No. H-5, Matador X N, vydwiuneiis. 
“Miniature-sized cyclamineus, medium yellow with short darker cup— 
reflex slight—like Jenny." 

Atlanta—Mrs. W. .S. Simms: No. F-I-I. A', tnandrus alhns x Quickstep. 
The 5-inch stem carries two evenly-matched all-white florets of very precise 
form that measure 1inches in diameter. 

Williamsburg—William G. Pannill: No. 62/234A, Mite X A. cakicoia. 
“Very small, with two self-yellow blooms to the stem. Petals, long and 
reflexed.” 

Washington—Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr.: No, 658-1, N. triandrus cdhitx 
X N. jonqiiilla. “Cream, bowl-shaped cup, rather regular perianth segments, 
well reflexed. Three florets." 

In the 10 years since the adoption of the approved miniature list along 
with an awards program, the growing and showing of miniature daffodils 
has progressed to the point that their section of a show now constitutes a 
complete little show-within-a-show. A Miniature White Ribbon was added 
in 1971 and now the suggestion that they have their own sweepstakes 
ribbon, a Miniature Silver Ribbon, thus making this section independent of 
standard daffodils, is being advanced by some enthusiasts. 

The Miniature Gold Ribbon for the best miniature bloom was awarded 
in 26 shows and the Miniature White Ribbon for the best three stems of one 
miniature, either a hybrid, a species or a variety of a species, was awarded 
in 19 shows. Winners and shows where won are combined in the following 
list, with the Miniature Ciold Ribbon being designated as 1 and the 
Miniature White Ribbon as 3. 


Hawkra 5 b 


Miss Maida Ham 
Mrs. Wni. E. Barr 
Mrs. R. H. Weeks 
Mrs. Harry Wilkie 
Mrs. S. F. Ditmars 
Mrs, Luther Wilson 
Mrs. John C. 

Anderson 
Mrs. A, Gordon 

Brooks 


I Huntington 
1. 3 Baltimore 
I Wilmington 
I Cleveland 
3 Muskogee 
3 Bowling Green 
3 Princess Anne 

3 Williamsburg 


Bf.rop 7 b 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 1 Greenwich 
Anthony 

Mrs, Wm. L. 1 Downinglow'n 

Batchelor 


JUMHLIF 6a 

Mrs, Kenneth 1 La Canada 

Anderson 

Mrs. George B. Meyer I Muskogee 
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April Tears 5b 


Wallace Windiis 
Miss Barbara 
Gripshover 
Mrs. Alexander 
Bright 
Mrs. F. C. 
Christian 


1, 3 Norristown 
1 Columbus 

I Boston 

3 Washington 


XiT 3c 

Mrs. J. C. Lamb 1 Bowling Green 

Mrs. Charles K. 3 Nashville 

Cosner 

Mrs. Kenneth C, 3 Hot Springs 

Ketcheside 

Segovia 3b 

Mrs. A. Gordon I Williamsburg 

Brooks 

Mrs. James Liggett I Chillicothe 


i\. rupicohi to 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter 1 Birmingham 
E. Thompson 

Mrs. Richard 3 Atlanta 

Orenstein 


Sundial 7b 

Mrs. John D. I Harford 

Worthington, III 
Mrs. Calvin Hosmer 3 Boston 

jV. canaficulalus !0 

M iss Martha Simpkins 1 Princess Anne 
Ed Johnson 3 La Canada 

Stafford 7b 

Mrs. Howard Junk 3 Chillicothe 
Mrs. M. V. Andersen 3 Wilmington, 


Other Miniature Gold Ribbon Winners: 

N. scaberulus 10: Mrs, J. R. Wilson, Jr., Oakland 

Little Gem la: Mrs. Wm. D. Owen. Dallas 

N. triandrus albus 10: Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Hernando 

N. hulbocodium conspicuus 10; Mrs. Alex W. Taylor, Nashville 

Frosty Morn 5b: Mrs. O. L. Fellers, Hot Springs 

Mitzy 6a: Mrs. W, S. Simms, Atlanta 

Minnow 8: Mrs. Wm. C. Baird, Dayton 

Raindrop 5b: Mrs. George D. Walrous, Jr., Washington 

Pencrebar 4: Mrs. Owen W, Hartman, Chambersburg 


Other Miniature White Ribbon winners: 

Curlylocks 7b; Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, Birmingham 
Little Beauty lb: Mrs. James Liggett, Dayton 
Baby Star 7b; Mrs. Paul Gripshover, ColumbiLs 
Demure 7b: Mrs, John B. Capen, Greenwich 
Bobbysoxer 7b; Mrs, Harry Wilkie, Cleveland 


The Lavender Ribbon for a collection of five difl'erent miniature daffodils 
was won in only 11 shows, which was due undoubtedly to the constant 
freakish weather through the entire blooming season. Contestants in a 
number of shows were disappointed to find that they had received only 
second-place awards, when no firsts were given. Thirty different miniatures 
were exhibited and again Hawera was the leader with eight inclusions, 
followed by N. jonquilla with six, Jumblie with five, and then Minnow, Sun¬ 
dial, and Bebop each with three. 

Mrs. Kenneth Anderson was the only two-show winner with entries at 
Oakland and La Canada in which she used N. bulbocodium citrinux, 
Wee Bee, N. scaberulus in addition to ones mentioned above. Dainty little 
Rosaline Murphy was found in Mrs. Lulher M. Wilson’s entry at the 
Kentucky Show. Two of the most desirable miniatures, N. triandrus concohr 
and N. watieri made only one appearance each and that was in Mrs. Joe H. 
Talbot, Ill’s collection in Nashville. Kidfing and Paula Cottell, another 
elusive twosome, were seen in only one entry, that of Mrs. Paul Gripshover 
at the Columbus show. Mr. and Mrs. William O. Ticknor’s winning entry at 
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the National Show included the much sought after Snipe, along with 
N. bulhocodiunt ohfstis, Sundial. N. scahcrufiis, and a fine stem of Xit. 
Other winners were: Mrs. O. L. Fellers, Mrs. William Pardue, Mrs. 
Frederick J. Viele, Mrs, R. H. Weeks and Mr. and Mr.s. C. H, Anthony. 

To win a Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medal, olTcred on the state level, 
is the goal of all who grow and show miniature daffodils, and several 
attempts are sometimes necessary before the final attainment as a score of 
exhibitors discovered this season. That all these unsuccessful contenders will 
return next season with 12 more ncarly-perfect little daffodils w'ould be a 
fair prediction. Two candidates for this award were successful, however. 
Mrs. O. L. Fellers was the w'inner at Hot Springs with N. tnandrus aibus, 
N. juncifolius, N. rupicoki. Sundial. Baby Moon, Hawera, Xit, N. X tenuior. 
Baby Star, N. hiilhocodiiun conspicuus, N, jonquiUu, and Frosty Morn. 

Mrs. R. H. Weeks was the medal winner at the Wilmington Show' and 
her flowers were Sundial, Pencrebar, Bebop. April I’ears. Hawera, Jumblie, 
Segovia, Minnow. N. btdhocodiutu, Xit, N. jiincifolius. and Tete-a-Tete. 

Mention will be made of the only ADS Show', aside from our National 
Show, in which the American Horticultural Society's Silver Medal was 
offered. This was the New England Regional and Mas.sachusetts State Show', 
sponsored by the Ma.ssachusetts Horticultural Society and Zone I, The 
Garden Club of America, held at Horticultural Hall in Boston on May 8^9. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony received this medal, along with the Gold 
Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for a fine collection of 
24 cultivars which included Minx, Delightful, Pipit, Evans seedling H-44, 
Pueblo, Oryx, Kimmeridge, Ocarino, Glenwherry, Silver Leopard, Gay 
Time, Crepcllo, Hawaii, Rockall, Minikin, Easter Moon, Stratosphere, 
Mahmoud, Waxwing, Cushendall, Cheerfulness, Arish Mell, Red Rim, and 
Chipper. 

Among the many special awards given at this show by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society were a Gold Medal to Mr. and Mrs. John R. Lams 
for a special exhibit of 75 miniature and intermediate daffodils and also a 
Gold Medal to Mrs. J. Pancoast Reaih for her beautifully executed colored 
Division explanations. 

The response to my request for information on daffodils that created the 
most interest in shows was quite generous and greatly appreciated. Amber- 
gate was the flow'er most often mentioned, and I think I would be safe in 
saying that the brilliantly colored perianth and cup of that fiower and of 
others, such as Caracas and Heath Fire, similarly colored, attracted atten¬ 
tion at more shows than any other color combination. 

In closing, perhaps you will be interested in knowing which 24 standard 
daffodils were the most successful in winning ADS Awards this season. Each 
stem in entries was tabulated and the number represents the count by stems. 
18: Daydream 2d; 13 Aircastle 3b; 12: Ave 2c. Festivity 2b, and Silken 
Sails 3b; 10: Pipit 7b; 9: Bethany 2d, Easter Moon 2c, Eminent 3b, Rush- 
light 2d, and Quetzal 9; 8: Arish Mell 5b, Beryl 6a, Ceylon 2a, Corofin 3b, 
Daviot 2b, Geranium 8, Glenwherry 3b, Rockall 3b, and Marcola 2b; 7: 
Accent, Arctic Gold la. Flaming Meteor 2a, and My Love 2b. A few posi¬ 
tions could be slightly altered where Best-in-Show blooms were chosen from 
multiple entries and not so indicated on show reports. A late season or a 
more normal one would no doubt change this list somewhat. Hopefully, 
next spring we w'ill have a chance to find out. 
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Zandbergen-Terwegen, G., 160 

Almeida, Maria Teresa de. Chromosome Numbers of Some l^’arclssus cultivars, 134 
Andersen, Mrs. Marvin V., Fall Board Meeting. 87 

Board of Directors’ Meetings, April 12 and 14, 189-190 
Anderson, Mrs. Kenneth B,, U.S. Registrations in 1972, 104-110 
Anthony, Amy C., Grow it, Know it, Share it, Show it, 83 
Armstrong, Frances N., April in the Alleghenies, 3-5 
A Labeled Nest, 103 

Baird, Grace, Cultivar Comments, 159 
Baird, Dr. Stan, The Season in Northern California, 178-180 
Tips for the Inexperienced Exhibitor, 155-157 
Bell. Cynthia (Mrs. Richard), Cultivar Comments, 158 
Williamsburg Gardens, 131 
Bender, W. A., From the Hybridizing Robin, 197 
Bloomer, Katherine L., Report of Special Committee, 90-91 
Bozievich, Marie, Postscript. 35 

Brooks, Polly, and the Miniature Trumpets, 131-133 

N. cyclaniineus and the Miniature Daffodils in Division Six, 181-183 
Miniature daffodils ■— Division Seven, 17-19 
The Miniature Tazettas, 81-82 
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Brown, William L., Chromosome Numbers of Some Nufcixsiis cultivars 
(review-), 134-136 

Bulletin Board, 28-29, 84-91, 138-141, 188-190 

Capen, Elizabeth T., American Daffodil Symposium for 1972, 199-209 
Andalusian Flowers and Countryside (review), 96-99 
Notes on Species, 151 
Stars for 1972, 180 
Unregistered daffodils, 30-3 1 
Chromosome numbers, 134-136 
Collar daffodils, 26-27 

Cox, Laura I,ee, Report of Special Committee, 90-91 

Daffodil common names, 59-75, 134, 196-197 
Dalfodil displays, 25, 83, 94-=*, 19 ^ 

Daffodil show dates, 1973,92-93, 142-144 
British Isles, 153 

Daffodil show rules, 87-88, 145-146 
Daffodil Shows, 1971, New Zealand, 22 
1972, 35-43 

Daffodil Workshop in Massachusetts, 144 
Daffodils, 

Australia, 27, 125-128 

breeding, 120-121, 122-124, 157, 184-185; see also Hybridizers’Forum 

California, 178-180 

color coding, 115-120 

culture, 194-195 

diseases, 99-100 

early, 32-33 

England, 102-103 

exhibiting, 155-157 

forced, judging, 88-89 

France, 136 

Georgia, 134 

hybridizing, 83 

Indiana, 128-130 

judging, 26, 88-89 

late, 33 

Minnesota, 5-9 

New Zealand, 20-22, 125-128 

Portugal, 79-81 

South Carolina, 176-178 

Spain, 79-81,96-99 

unregistered, 30-31, 208 

Virginia, 3-5, 17-19, 81-82, 131-133, 181-183 

see aho Cultivar Comments, Flight of the Robins, and separate 
listing of daffodil names in Part Two. 

Daffodils in 1972 (review), 102-103 
Darden, Betty D., Early Virginia, 65 
Davis, Allen W., 23-24 

Davis, Marguerite N., Allen Davis, “The Bulb Man," 23-24 
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Detlman, Lindsay P., Flowers in Three Years, 25 
The 1971 Flowers in Australia, 27 
Dooley, Glenn, Love Dream, 27 
see also Flight of the Robins 
Duncan, Brian S., letter, 152-153 

Etheredge, Otis H., Rain, Snow, and Daffodils, £76-178 
Evans, Murray W.. The First Twenty Years, 122-124 
seedlings, 122-124 

Fernandes, A., Chromosome Numbers of Some Narcissus cultivars (review), 
134-136 

Flight of the Robins, 33-34, 100-101, 149, 193 
Fowlds, Matthew (obituary), 20-21 

Fry, Barbara M., Tazetta Seedling News from Cornwall, 157 
Fusarium oxysporinn f. narcissi, 99-100 

Gripshover, Mary Lou, Cultivar Conyments, 159 
Extending the Season, 32-33 
Hybridizing, 83 
see also Where Can I Get. . .? 

Hancock, Pat, N. scaherulus, 151-152 
Here and There, 30, 93-95, 141, 191-192 
Highlights of the Season. 1972, 3-9; 1973. 176-180 
Hopkins, Sue, N. poeticus L. Flore Pleno, 73 
Williamsburg Notes, 137 
Hybridizers’Forum, 25-26, 101-102, 157, 197-198 

Index to Volume 8 (Sept. 1971-Junc 1972), 45-54 

Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. W., Daffodils in New Zealand, 20-22 
Jerrell, Robert E., From the Hybridizing Robins, 26 
Judges, 90-91 
Judging schools, 138 

Karnstedt, David E., The Throckmorton Trade-Off, 5-9 
Kauzmann, Edward C., From the Hybridizing Robin, 101-102 
Knierim, Wells, Late Bloomers. 25 
see also ADS Balance Sheet 
Kohli, P. N., letter, 185 

Larus, John R., Additions to Approved List of Miniatures, 89-90 
Lawrence, Elizabeth, letter, 196 
N. nioschatus, 62 
Lea, John, introductions, 35 

Le Blond, Helen H., 1973 Philadelphia Flower Show, 174=^-175 
Lee, George S., Jr., Book News, 1S4 
see also Bulletin Board 

Link, Helen K., The Perversity of Growing Daffodils, 128-130 
Report of Special Committee, 90-91 
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McKenzie, I.oyce C. (Mrs. Herman L.), An I8th Century Setting for 
20th Century DatTodils, 167-173 
Another Daffodil Family, 103 
Maxine M. Lawler ADS Award, 88 
jMinialures, 17-19,42-43, 81-82, 131-133 
ADS approved list, 89-90 
sources, 186-187 

Mitsch, Grant E., Matthew Fowlds (obituary), 120-121 
Pink News from Oregon, 101 
Morrill, George E., From the Hybridizing Robin, 197-198 
Morrison, B. Y., drawing, 54* 

A', tazetta italicus, 62 

“Old-Garden” Daffodils in America, 59-75, 134, 196-197 

Pannill, William G. (Bill), seedlings, 12 
Pardue, Ruth, Cultivar Comments, 158-159 
Phillips, P.. God’s Greatest Gift to Man, 198 
Poeticus, Miisings and Meanderings, 79 
Proposal of Marriage, A, 115-120 
Puyallup Valley Daffodil Festival, 150-151 

RHS, Daffodils 1972, 102-103 

Reade, Kate, Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd. — How We Started, 147-148 
Robertson, Eve, Daniel P. Thomson, Jr. (obituary), 19 
Romine, Jack S., From the Hybridizing Robins, 26 
Rosewarne Experimental Horticulture Station, 99-100 

Simms, Mrs. William S., The 1972 ADS Award Winners, 35-43 
1973 Daffodil Show Dates. 92-93, 142-144 
Skelton, Marion A., “Buttercups” and Others, 134 

Stocken, Lt. Cdr. C. M., Andalusian Flowers and Countryside (review), 96-99 
Symposium. 1972, 180, 199-209; ballot, 139-140 

Taylor, Marion, Daffodils in June, 136 
Tazettas, 81-82 

Thomson, Daniel P., Jr. (obituary), 19 
Throckmorton, Tom D., A Proposal of Marriage, 115-120 
The Three Musketeers Ride Again, 13-16 
Ticknor, William O., ADS Convention, 76-78 
Daffodils 1972 (review). 102-103 
From the Seed Broker, 198 
Judging Collar Daffodils, 26 
N. X odorus, 66-67 
Second Call for Daffodil Seeds, 25 
Seed Distribution, 101 
Sleeper, 161 
Tough Erlicheer, 175 

Timms, Nancy, Performance (Wheeler seedling), 34 
Tnieblood, Helen, Daffodil Doings Now Thru September, 183 

Vidal, O, M., drawing, cover. No. 1* 
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Waley, F. R., The Iberian Peninsula, 79-81 
Watrous, Roberta C., A/, x intermedius, 1 1 
Walts, Isabel Bunten, DafTodil Safari, 125-128 
letter, 196 

Weiss, Freeman, letter, 104 

Wheeler, Willis H., Experiment Station Report (review), 99-100 
Notes on Species, 209 
Problems in Daffodil Growing, 194-195 
Scarlet Leader as a Parent, 184-185 
seedling, 34 

Who Flowers Narcissus Foetkus L. Flore Pleno (Hort.) (Albus 
Plenus Odoratus), 192-193 
Where Can 1 Get. . .?, 28-29, 144-145, 190 

Yeld, G., To G. P. B., who Practices the Doctrine Here Preached, 124 
Yerger, Meg, Judging Forced Daffodils in Pots, 88-89 


PART TWO— DAFFODIL NAMES 


Abalone, 203 

Accent, 180, 203, 209 

Acropolis, 205 

Actaea, 206 

Adoration, 105 

Aircastle, 180, 204 

Alabaster, 105 

Alumna, 105 

Andalusia, 206 

Angel, 205, 209 

April Tears, 207 

Apricot Distinction, 204 

Arbar, 203 

Arctic Doric, 203 

Arctic Gold, 158, 180, 200, 209 

Ardour, 204 

Arish Mell, 205 

Ark Royal, 159 

Arpeggio, 105 

Artist’s Model, 202 

Astalot, 105 

N. asturieusis, 131-132, 207 
Audacity, 105 
Audubon, 180, 204, 209 
Ave, 203, 209 
Avenger, 203 

Baby Moon, 17, 207 
Baby Star, 17 
Baccarat, 207 
Bagatelle, 89, 133 


Ballygarvey, 200 
Barlow, 206 
Bayard, 159 
Bebop, 17 

Beersheba, 200, 209 
Beige Beauty, 204 
Belisana, 202 
Bella Vista, 161 
Beryl, 206 
Bethany, 204 
Binkie. 180, 204, 209 
N. X biflorus, 74*, 207 
Blarney, 204 
Bobbysoxer, 207 
Bonus, 105 
Bowles Bounty, 133 
N. bulbocodium, 200 
Buncrana, 203 
Bushtit, 205 
Butterscotch, 201 

Camelot, 201 
Canal iculalus, 207 
Canarybird, 206 
Canasta, 207 
Canisp, 203, 209 
Cantabilc, 206 
Cantatrice, 180, 200, 209 
Carita, 203 
Carlton, 201 
Carnclian, 105 
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Ciiinmoon. 204 
Nome. 203 
(.'iissata, 207 
Celilo, 200 
Ceniral Park. 105 
(’eyIon, 201, 209 
C'hapcau, I<t5 
C'harily May, 205 
C'harlcs Warren, 132 
Charier, 204 
Chat. 206 
Chcildar. 105 
Cheerfulness, 205 
Chinese White, 205 
Chinila, 206 
Chungking, 204 
Cfare, 18. 89 
('loud Nine, 105 
C'onstance Lyon, 106 
Content, 200 
C'ool Crystal, 205 
Coral Light, 106 
Coral l uster, 203 
Coral Ribbon, 203 
Cordial. 203 
Corofin, 204 
Court Martial. 201 
Covcrack Perfection, 202 
Cowley, no 
Cragford, 206 
Curlew, 106 
Curlylocks, 18 
Cushcndall. 205 

cyclantineu:i, 181, 207 
Cyclataz. 81 

Dainty Miss, 206 
Daviot, 202. 209 
Dawn, 205 
Daydream, 204, 209 
Delectable. 106 
Demure, 18 
Descanso, 200 
Dessert. 106 
Dew-pond. 203 
Diamond Head. 106 
Dick Wellband, 203 
Double Event, 205 
Doublebois, 89 
Dove Wings, 205 
Dream Castle, 205 


Early Virginia, 65 
Easter Moon, 203, 209 
Effective, 200 
El Capitan, 106 
Elizabeth Has. 207 
Empress of Ireland, 180, 200 
Enniskillen, 204 
Entrancement, 201 
Entreaty, 202 
Erlicheer, 175, 205 
Erliro.se, 106 
E^xaltcd, 106 
Executive, 106 

E'alstalT, 201 
Fancy Frills, 203 
F'ebiuary Gold, 205 
Festivity. 180, 202, 209 
Fiery Flame, 201 
F'inery, 106 
Fire Alarm. 106 
Focal Point, 106 
Foray, 203 
Fortune, 201, 209 
E'ortunc’s Bowl, 201 
Foxfire. 203, 209 
Foxhunter, 201 
Flaming Meteor, 201 
Flomay, 17 
Froslkist, 206 

Galway. 180, 201, 209 
Gambas, 132 
Gateway, 106 
Geranium, 206 
Glengormley. 202 
Glenwherry, 204 
Gold Collar. 207 
Gold Frills. 204 
Golden Dawn, 206 
Golden Falcon., 106 
Golden Incense, 206 
Golden Rapture, 158 
Gossamer, 203 
Grace Note, 204 
Grapefruit, 200 

Green Island, cover. No. 3*; 202 
Green Quest, 205 
Greenshank, 181 
Greeting, 202 
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Hulingy, 82 
Hiirmony Bells, 205 
Harvest Moon, 205 
Hawera, 207 
Hawkeye, 107 
Hexameter, 206 
Hiawassce, 206 
Hifi. 18 
Hillbilly. 207 
Homestead, 107 
Honeybird, 180, 201 
Honeymoon. 200 
Horn of Plenty, 205 
Hors d'Oeuvre, 82 
Hunter's Moon, 200 

Ibis, 107 
Ice Follies, 203 
Impala, 204 
Imperial, 107 
Inca Gold, 200 
Indian Maid, 107 
Interim, 203 

i\’, X itttermediux, 7i)*tl 
Irish Charm, 203 
Irish Coffee, 204, 209 
Irish Luck, 200 
Nr ilalicus, 63* 

Ivory Gale, 205 
Ivy League, 107 

Jade, 107 
Jenny, 205 
Jet Set, 107. 200 
Jetage, 182 
Jezebel, 204 
Jolly Roger, 202 

N. jo/iquHla. cover, N. 4*; 207, 209 
Jovial. 107 
Jubilation, 202 

N. ju/icifolius, cover. No. 1*; 10-12. 
207 

Just So, 203 


Lemon Drops, 205 
Lemonade. 204 
Leonaine, 203 
Liberty Bells, 205 
Lilliput, 89, 133 
Limeade, 204 
Limerick, 204 

Untie, 18 
Little Beauty, 133 
Little Gem, 132 
Little Witch, 109-110 
Lively Lady. 89 
Love Dream, 27 
Lostine, 205 
Luna Moth. 200 
Lunar Sea, 201 
Lurgain. 159 


M areola, 203 
Martha Washington, 206 
Matador. 206 
Matapan, 204 
;V. X meiiiolitteus, 74* 
Merlin, 204, 209 
Merry Bells. 205 
Minidaf, 89 
Minikin, 204 
Minnow, 82 
Mile. 182, 207 
Mitzy, 182 
Mol’s Hobby. 207 
Moneymore, 109, 201 
Moonfire, 107 
Moonmist, 200 
Moonshot, 200 
Afoonstruck. 200 
N. moschatus, 60*, 62 
Mount Hood, 200 
Mrs. R. O, Backhouse. 203 
Mulatto, 200 
Multnomah, 107, 201 
My Love, 202 


Kibitzer, 182 
Kid ling, IS 
Kilworth, 203 
King Alfred, 158 
Kingseourt, 200 
Kitten, 206 

Knave of Diamonds, 206 


Nampa, 201 
Nazareth, 204 
New Day, 107 
New Penny, 107 
Nirvana, 206 
Norval, 203 
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X odorus, 66-69* 

N. X odorus L. Plenus, cover, No. 2 

Old Satin, 202 

Oneonta, 201 

Opalescent, 107 

Ornieau, 201, 209 

Panache, 200 
Paracutin, 201 
Pango, 82 
Passionale, 203 
Paula Cottell, 89 
Peacock, 107 
Pearl Pastel, 107 
Pease-blossom, 18 
Peeping Tom, 205 
Penpol, 206 
Perky, 206 
Piccolo, 89 
Picoblanco, 89 
Pigeon, 203 
Pinza, 201 
Pipit, 206 
Pixie, 18, 121* 

Pixie’s Sister, 18, 208 
Pleated Skirts, 205 
N, poeticus L. Flore Pleno, 72*, 

73. 99 

N. poeticus recurvus, 206 
Preamble, 200 
Precedent, 203, 209 
Prefix, 26, 206 
Pristine, 203 
Prologue, 200 

jV. pseudo-narcissus, 64*, 209 
N. pseudo-narcissus L., subsp. 

rnoscliatus, 60*, 207 
N. pseudo-narcissus obvailaris, 206 

Quetzal, 206 
Quince, 182, 207 

Radiation, 203 
Rumeses, 203 
Rashee, 200 
Recital, 108 
Redstart, 202 
Renewal, 108 
Repartee, 108 
Rich Reward, 201 
Rikki, 18-19 


Rinia, 203 

Rippling Waters, 205 
Rockull, 204, 209 
Rockery Beauty, 133 
Rockery Gem, 133 
Rockery White, 133 
Rococo, 202 
Roger, 206 
Romance, 203 
Rose Royale, 203. 209 
Rumarcal, 19 
Rupert, 133 

N. rupicola, cover. No. 1*; 11-12, 
54, 207 

Rus Holland, 201 
Rushlight, 204 
Rustom Pasha, 201 

Salem, 108 
Salmon Trout, 203 
Santa Claus, 109 
Sarchedon, 206 
N. scaberulus, 207 
Scarlet Leader, 184 
Sea Gift, 19 
Sea Green, 206 
Sentinel, 108 
Serendipity, 108 
Shah. 206 
Shrew, 82 
Shot Silk, 205 
Showboat, 202 
Sepulchre, 108 
Sidhe, 205 
Signal Light, 203 
Slletz, 108 
Silken Sails, 204 
Silver Bells. 61 *-62, 205 
Silver Chimes, 206, 209 
Silver Salver, 205 
Sleveen, 203 
Slieveboy, 200 
Small Talk. 132, 208 
Smiling Maestro, 201 
Sneezy, 132 
Snipe, 181 
Snow Gem, 204 
Snow Pink, 108 
Snug, 133 
Spanish Gold, 158 
Spellbinder, 201 
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Spindletop, 108 
St. Keverne, 201 
Stainless, 203 
Statue, 202. 209 
Stella Turk, 1R2 
Suede, 108 
Sun Bird, 201 
Sunapee. 204 
Sundial, 207 
Sunnyside, 108 
Surfside, 108 
Surtsey, 108 
Suzy, 206 

Swans Neck, 61*, 62 
Sweet Music, 205, 209 
Sweetness, 180, 206 
Swift, 108 

Tahoe, 109 
Tanagra, 132 
Tangent, 203 
iV. tazetta, 63* 

N, X tenuior, 207 
Tete-a-Tete, 182, 207 
Thalia, 205 

The Little Gentlemen, 182 
Therm, 204 
Thomas Hardy, 206 
Thoughtful, 205 
Tittle-Tattle, 206 
Tosca, 89 

Tranquil Morn, 205 
Tresamble, 205 
Trcvithian, 110, 206 
S. triandrus albus, 207 


/V. tritiudrux concolor, 207 
Trousseau. 200 
Tudor Minstrel. 202 
Twin Sisters. 74* 

Ulster Prince. 200 
Unsurpassable, 159, 200 

Verona, 205 
Vigil, 180, 200 
Viking, 200 
Vulcan, 201 

W. P. Milner, 133 
Wahkeena, 202 
Waterperry, 206 
N. waticri, 207 
Waxwing, 205 
Wedding Bell. 203 
Wedding Gift. 203 
Wee Bee. 132 
White Hunter, 109 
White Lion, 205 
White Marvel, 205 
White Wedgwood, 206 
Windfall, 109 
Windjammer, 159 
Woodcock, 205 
Woodthrush, 109 
Woodvale, 203 

Xit. 207 

Yellowlhroat, 109 
Zero, 203 


^/^frican ^Violets 

Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, everblooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P.O. Box 1326- 
D, Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. 

Better still, send $6 for membership with all its 
advantages plus 3 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
Slide scis: L Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

5. 107 from Grant Mitsch 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address ail 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First St,, Clifton Forge, Va, 24422 


Set of address labels for mailing new'slettcrs, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. $1.00 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 
inches. For loan, $1.00 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies: extra 
copies 50 each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 

PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

The Daffodil Handbook . Paper Cover $3.40 - Cloth $4.90 


Daffodils and Narcissi by M. J. Jefferson-Brown . 10.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank . 12.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal . 3.40 

Set of at least 15 back numbers of Daffodil Journal .. 3.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ..... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1964 . 1.50 ea. 

Set of ADS yearbooks for 1962, 1963, and 1964 ..... 3.00 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures.two 8-cent stamps ea. 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre (Reprint) . 2.00 

Lob’s Wood by Elizabeth Lawrence ... 2.50 

Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names, 1969.. 2.75 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (mcw copies^: 

1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 . 3.00 ea. 

1967, 1968 . ......... 3.50 ea. 

1969, 1970 ..... 4.25 ea. 

1971 ...—-. 5,50 ea. 

1971 Daffodil Season Report .. 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973 ........ 3.00 ea. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook (nxed copies, as availaMe): 

Write for years on hand with prices 


Show entry cards....500 for $7.00; 1000 for $13.00 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc, Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these arc sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn. 06840 
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FROM A GENERAL’S BOOTS TO A 
DAFFODIL’S NAME 

By Maj. Frank Harrison, Killinchy, Northern Ireland 
(After-dinner remarks at the Daffodils Internationar’ night, ADS 
Convention, Williamsburg, Virginia, April 14, 1973) 

I’m going to answer a question 1 think somebody asked me the first day 
I came here. . . . Why do you come to the United States to this convention? 
. . . I came for the fun, the friendship, and the fine display, and that's 
exactly what I got. But a lot more. 

I’ve gathered some most useful information, information which will be 
of the greatest value when I return to the older world. For some reason 
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the state of Ar-KAN-sas, I understand from Carl Amason, is locally known 
as Ar-kan-SAW. Hominy grits, which 1 have always understood to be the 
name for the heroine of that epic of the Civil War, Gone with the Wind, 
turns out to be a breakfast food. And under the guidance and instruction 
of Roxie Moore, I inspected the battlefield at Yorktown, and learned from 
him that that fellow. General Cornwallis, was a “damned bad general.” 
Apparently it seem.s that he took up the wrong position . . . but I also 
think that he was wrong in choosing his enemies. He should have chosen 
the less vigorous, less redoubtable French, or their Indian friends. 

And General George Washington, I have learned, wore size 17 boots. 
And what more natural sequence of thoughts than this could there be to 
daffodils? For General Washington and his boot.s leads me to think of two 
simple things and the first of these is connected with the number of 
daffodils that are now registered, and their names. 

Why are there so many thousands of daffodil varieties appearing in the 
Register and being added to by the dozens and the hundreds every year, 
when in fact after 5 years there are only tw'o or three of those that are 
registered w'orth anything? And why should daffodils have to go into the 
Data Bank and be added to the legions of flow'ers that have for a moment 
made their name, year by year? Surely we should be thinking of registering 
fewer and few'er daffodils each year, using the Data Bank to de-register 
thousands of daffodils that have got in and have long since properly been 
forgotten. That was one of the thoughts that George Washington led me 
to and the other was the thought that must have occurred to a good many 
of us in one way or another: that if it's big, it has also got to be beautiful, 
or it's not w-orth registering or doing anything about at all. But I think 
perhaps that we are regressing to the stage in which the smaller, the more 
refined, the more feminine, is receiving a large and larger degree of notice. 

And so as a matter of logical progre.ssion, we come to the naming of 
daffodils. This is one of the most difficult things for any hybridizer ever to 
do, to choose the right name for ffowers, the name that fits the flower. 
You can ruin its future by giving it the wrong name. If it’s big and not 
beautiful and you call it Unsurpassable, it’s a hundred to one that it will be 
surpassed within 5 minutes, 

When it comes to artistry in naming, nobody can equal Mrs. Lionel 
Richardson, Nell Richardson, in that area of raising flowers. Last Saturday 
week the Grand National was won by a horse called Red Rum, thereby 
beating a much better horse called Crisp upon which 1 had some money, 
which for a moment faltered in the last when it should have been looking 
on and not faltering. On the following Tuesday Nell wins the best blue in 
the early RHS show and she naturally calls it, as it is red and yellow, Red 
Rum, an adjunct to the stable in which Arco and Pinza and Pontresina 
and a legion of others arc already claimed. This is true artistic talent in 
naming a daffodil, that winners should be given the names that fit them 
in their turn to win. 

Mrs. Reade, Kate Reade of Carncaim, has a different method, a simpler 
yet equally graceful method of naming her flowers. She names her best 
flowers after the houses in which her friends live, thereby gaining their 
great gratitude and also giving a very fit, suitable name. 

Willie Dunlop, now, he's got quite a different talent. Willie Dunlop lives 
in County Antrim, in the town of Broughshane, forever known as a matter 
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OFFICIAL CALL 

Annual Convention of the American Daffodil Society 

April 18, 19, and 20, 1974 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The South-West Ohio Daffodil Society invites the members 
of the ADS to the Midwest Region in the spring of 1974. The 
Convention Show will be held at the Holiday Inn, North, which 
is also the location of most of the meetings and meals. The 
show schedule will list classes for all ADS awards, including 
classes for juniors. Please come and bring your flowers. 

Cincinnati hillsides are lovely in April, and you will see 
some of our finest displays of blooming bulbs and trees on the 
Friday bus trip. 

Board of Directors' meetings will be held at 4:00 p.m. both 
Thursday April 18 and Saturday April 20. 

The Annual Members’ meeting will be held at 8 p.m. on 
April 18, when ADS show awards will be presented. You will 
find a registration form elsewhere in this Journal. Make plans 
to be with us, and send in this form promptly so we may prop¬ 
erly work toward your comfort and enjoyment. 

Peggy Macneole, 

General Chairman 

of pious and immortal memory to those of us who love the flower because 
it is connected with the memory of Guy Wilson. 

Willie Dunlop, having exhausted the names of all of those beautiful glens 
and valleys of County Antrim, when he gets something really good, like 
Newcastle or Downpatrick, has to come to my County, County Down . . . 

It would be wrong, it would be too casual of me, to omit a reference, of 
course, to my very old and dear friend Matthew Zandbergen, sitting so near 
me, who is going to be allowed to speak last. So it seems that I must exer¬ 
cise some kind of caution. But when he comes to name a daffodil, when he 
comes to name something which is robust and vigorous, and which is fit to 
be grown in the gardens of the world, where docs he go? What does he 
choose for his big red and yellow flower, for example? Mis.souri! But why? 
Not only because he loves that river; nobody could pronounce or spell the 
name he would have otherwise given it in Dutch. 

And so when you come to the matter of naming your flowers, it is a 
matter of some misfortune to me that you have to leave it to Matthew 
Zandbergen and his Dutch friends to name their beautiful tulips for Presi- 
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dent Hoover and Henry Ford, Whereas none of you have the effrontery, the 
courage, the nerve to name any of your flowers, as far as I can see, after 
those great presidents of the past. None of you has seen fit to give the names 
of your counties, your states, except one I can think of, Williamsburg IBill 
Pannill 2c, introduced at the 1973 convention), such a notable flow'er to be 
associated with this part of the world. 

But you flinch away. This shows a very great attack of modesty, if I may 
say so. You’re waiting, I think, for the moment when you produce a flower 
truly deserving of the name West Virginia, truly the flower which is both 
big and beautiful, truly deserving of the name Empire Statel 

I came into the business of breeding and hybridizing daffodils by a door 
which was opened for me by Lionel Richardson and by his great and long¬ 
time friend Guy Wilson. It was their hands which led me to the door, and 
I hope that in my turn I will be able to lead some other people in their 
understanding of what good flowers are. 

And what is a good flower? Everyone has his own opinion. Each opinion 
must differ in some degree from everyone else's. But I think my view is that 
it must be a good garden plant capable of vigorous increase, of having 
sound healthy leaves, producing a good bulb, and to put it in the common 
vernacular of County Down, it must be a “good doer.” 

We’re trying always to find that. At the moment we are trying to find a 
division 3, either b or c. and a division 9, something which will have a cup 
of emerald green. That it’s possible I have learned from your show, when 
I see that single little seedling which was among the prize winners, which 
has got a narrow, thin, tubular green cup . , . And now that I’ve learned 
it is possible, wc can keep at it. 

As a hybridist, one can say that one succeeds in this . . . and it is 
enough to satisfy a lifetime of work, I think, if one could produce even one 
or two or three flowers which are fit to be named, fit to last long enough to 
be found in people’s gardens, to give enjoyment and pleasure. 


HOW ANGEL GOT ITS NAME 

{From an article by Guy L. Wilson in the Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 
I96J, with a bow to Mary Lou Gripshover) 

It is unwise to pass a verdict on seedlings when they first appear ... It 
may be that a flower that seems undistinguished on first blooming may 
improve out of all recognition, when it is grown on for a few seasons. I have 
had two outstanding examples of this in this season — one was the best 
yellow trumpet of the season ... I have named it ‘Rowellane’ . , . 

The other beauty is a thing that w'as “found in mixed” in season 1958. 
There is only one plant that this year gave four angelic flowers, so lovely 
that I, there and then, named it ‘Angel’ — my comment on entering it in 
my selection book was “most lovely large pure white 3c: cup white shading 
from pale to deep green in the base, good strong stem and neck.” This year 
I added in pencil, “a little like ‘Greeting*. As far as I remember the flowers 
measured about inches in diameter, and I think that the perianth 
reflexed just enough to suggest wings.” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN TWIN-SCALE DAFFODIL 

BULB PROPAGATION 

By William O. Ticknor, Falls Church, Virginia 

An article by Mr. A. A. Tompsett in the RHS Publication Daffodils 1972 
told of a rapid method of propagation for Narcissus. As a hybridizer who 
has waited 6 years for a seed to become a single adult bulb I find it difficult 
to w'ait while the bulb slowly multiplies year by year. I am attracted by any 
promising method of rapid bulb propagation. 

Mr, Tompsett told how the twin-scale bulb propagation method was 
performed in laboratories by botanists and trained technicians. I wanted to 
to see if it could be done by a gardener in home garden conditions. While 
spring will tell the final tale apparently I was quite successful. The following 
table shows the results of my small-scale experiment W'ith one bulb each of 


5 different varieties. 


Segments 

Bulblets 



July 15 

Sept. 22 

Erlicheer 4 

1 medium round 

26 

26 

Falstaff 2b 

1 small round 

28 

31 

Jean Ladson Id 

! large slab 

24 

17 

Sonia Sloan 2b 

1 very small round 

14 

13 

Pachybolbus 10 

1 slab 

17 

14 


Total 

109 

101 


There was a method in my selection of varieties. I chose Erlicheer because 
I thought that a tazetta would offer the most chance of .success. (Erlicheer 
is a sport of White Pearl). I chose Falstalf as a sporting measure. Using a 
bulb of that price put me on my mettle and upgraded the experiment. It 
feels peculiar to slice up a SIO bulb. I used Jean Ladson and Sonia Sloan 
as the bulbs had just come from Australia and would take a year or two 
to reverse climates. I figured to use the time in raising bulbicts. I selected 
N. puchybolhus as it is a tazetta, had just come from Australia, and is a 
species rare in this country. None of the five bulbs were large but Erlicheer, 
Falstaff, and Jean I.adson were blooming size. 

So, on July 15, 1973, as best I could I followed the directions given in 
Daffodils 1972. First I washed all five bulbs in a formaldehyde solution. 
(Some that we had pickled my son’s pet snake in years ago). Then, using 
my Grandfather's .straight razor, I cut up a bulb. 1 sliced off the top and 
threw it away. Then I cut the bulb in two from top to bottom, next I cut 
these halves in two from top to bottom. Depending on the size of the bulb 1 
did this again. This gave me segments much like tho.se from an orange but 
consisting of .scales attached to a piece of the base plate. I sliced these 
segments so that I had pieces with 2 or more scales and, always, a piece of 
the base plate, I put the bits and pieces of each bulb in a labeled mesh bag 
and soaked them for an hour in a solution of the fungicide Bcniate 
(Benomyl)—1 oz. to l '/2 gallons of water. I soaked a double handful of 
vermiculite in the same solution. Then I moved each group of bulb segments 
from its mesh bag to a plastic bag, added a small handful of damp vermicu¬ 
lite. sealed the bag, and labeled it as to variety. I will add at this point that 
I didn’t wear rubber gloves but that I did wash my hands every 5 minutes. 
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ETKLICHCLK 


Mr. Tompsett called for an even temperature that I could not provide at 
home but could at my oflice. So I took my bags to my office on the 7th 
floor of the Dept, of State where the temperature .stuy.s at 12°. This is rea¬ 
sonable when you stop to think that Erhcheer originated in New' Zealand. 
FalstafI was bred in Ireland, Sonia Sloan and Jean Ladson had just arrived 
from Australia, and N. pachyholhns is a native of the Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries. Sitting on my file cabinet they attracted a fair amount of attention 
from my colleagues and affairs of horticulture mixed with affairs of State. 

Plastic bags have several advantages. They not only keep moisture in 
while permitting a life-giving flow of oxygen but they are transparent and I 
frequently peeked. On August 1.^ I could sec plenty of healthy white tissue 
but no bulblets—August 23, still no bulblets. On August 27 the first bulblets 
appeared. From then on bulblets began appearing in every bag. On Sep- 
teynber 22 1 took the bags to the ADS Middle Atlantic Region Fall Meeting 
at Annapolis, Maryland, for a show and tell, Falstaff had performed best 
of all, with the most and fattest bulblets. Erlichecr was in a hurry to get 
started and some of the tiny bulblets not only had roots but green tips as 
well. With each variety some slivers made no bulblets. Except for Jean 
Ladson all varieties had one or more slivers with 2 bulblets, Falstaff had 7 
such. Erlicheer had one sliver with 3 bulblets. Some of every kind had 
roots started. 

I was fascinated throughout to see the bulb tissue stay white and firm. 
Only where the bulblets were strongest were the slivers brownish as though 
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the substance had been transferred in an attempt to continue life. 1 de¬ 
liberately included in the bags some slivers that had no piece of the root 
base. Although these slivers remained white with heavy substance, not a 
one of them formed a bulhlel. When 1 planted the biilblets on September 
29 I had the feeling that the slivers were still producing more bulhlets. 

The magic ingredient in this experiment was, I believe, the fungicide 
lienlatc. The rest was providing simple conditions so that the bulb life could 
continue. As with all our dalTodil pleasures spring will tell the talc of my 
success, but it looks as though home propagation ol dulTodil bulbs is quite 
possible. 


PREVIEW OF THE 1974 CONVENTION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

liy Peggy Macneai.e, CinLiiuuiii, Ohio 

The title of these few paragraphs is accurate: at this writing we wish to 
indicate some of our plans so that your appetite will be sLil!iciently whetted 
to make you decide to travel to Cincinnati the weekend alter Easter next 
spring. A registration form appears elsewhere in this Journal. It will be re¬ 
printed in the March Journal, but please, if possible, let us know your in¬ 
tentions before then. In the March Journal we will also give you a more com¬ 
plete roundup of the convention schedule. 

There are three main items that attract ADS members to the annual con¬ 
ventions: the National Show, which includes commercial displays: the 
programs: a chance to see some daffodils growing in gardens. Almost as 
important is the fun of being with like-minded people; an opportunity to ex¬ 
pand our knowledge about our favorite flower: good food and comfortable 
accommodations. 

Taking these in order: The Show’ is in the capable hands of the Balch 
sisters, Mrs. Henry Hobson. Jr., and Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs. .Ml ADS aw’ards 
w'ill be offered, including those for Junior classes. Since the show will be 
right there in the motel where we will meet, eat, and sleep, it will be easy 
for those who come in on Wednesday evening to enter their flowers early. 
It is impossible for me to predict the number of commercial displays but we 
are doing our best to have assurances from our tried and true friends. Ihls 
is always a tricky thing because of timing, weather, transportation delays, 
and conflict with the London show, so we are proceeding with the thought 
that the pessimist can be pleasantly surprised. 

Programs on a variety of subjects related to daffodils and other matters of 
interest have been arranged by Wells Knicrim. Speakers will include Mrs, 
C. E. Fitzwaier, Dr. Ray C. Allen, and Dr. Charles C. King. There will be a 
short program at the Nature Center by John Oney, the Director, and Mrs, 
Stuart Jacobs. There will be a bulb auction at which Bill Pannill will officiate. 
There will be a judges' panel. We may come up with a few more goodies 
before April! 
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As for the chance to see growing datTodils: the picture accompanying this 
article indicates where you w'ill see the most exciting display. The Cincinnati 
Nature Center, where we will go on Friday morning, is the well-known 
Krippendorf estate (Lob’s Wood), now greatly expanded as an environ¬ 
mental education center. Most of the naturalized dalfodils are still there, 
plus a trial garden of labeled cullivars which has heen established by the 
Indian Hill Garden Club. We plan several hours at this spot. After lunch we 
will visit three Indian Hill gardens which belong to ADS members. One of 
these is an outstanding private arboretum developed by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Rowe. We think you will love our Friday bus tour! 

On Saturday afternoon there will be another shorter tour for those in¬ 
terested in seeing more of the Queen City. This will lake in the down-town 
area, including river views and a stop at Sooty Acres Botanical Garden 
which is adjacent to the Garden Center. On Sunday the Macneales are having 
an Open House. Our garden has a long way to go, but wc hope you can 
arrange to stop in before you leave tow n. 

Items four and live on the list, namely the fun of mingling and the 
acquisition of knowledge depend on you. The Holiday Inn is going all out, 
with Mrs. Harry Raihournc’s help, to provide the sixth item of food and 
accommodations. .Another item, weather, will have to be left in the hands 
of the Powers that Be, Let us all pray that we don’t have a repeat of last 
season when summer came in March and rain came in April. (We are 
counting on you to rally ’round, no matter what.) 
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PANEL ON MINIATURES, APRIL 14, 1973 

Mrs. R. LaRue Armstrong, Moderator 

(From tape recordings made by Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie) 

BEST SHOW VARIETIES OF MINIATURES 

By Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, Bloomfield, Connecticut 

If you want to win awards for miniatures, plant as many varieties as 
possible and utilize microelimates. I like to plant a minimum of six of one 
variety, or three of one kind anyway. Cut blooms as near show time as 
possible; I have had little luck refrigerating blooms. I do use Floralife, which 
seems to help avoid early wilting at shows. Clean and prepare flowers as 
soon as possible after picking. Use a mulch to keep the daffodils clean. 
Check the miniatures list. Do not try to enter too many classes—it w'ill de¬ 
feat you and your blooms. When entering the collections, try to use as many 
divisions as possible. A varied collection will catch the eye of the judge. 
Color and balance are important, when flowers arc equally good. Polls and 
symposiums have shown that miniatures with jonquil blood win the most 
Gold Ribbons and those with cyclamineus parentage are second. 

HOW TO GROW MINIATURES 

By Mrs. Marvjn V. Andersen, Wilmington, Delaware 

As I look out upon this audience full of growers of magnificent miniatures, 
I think I will talk on a more restricted topic, “How' to Grow Miniatures in 
Delaware,” because 1 know I am the only one in the room from Delaware. 

My miniatures arc an adjunct to a permanent planting on the southeast 
side of the house. This planting consists of closely clipped dwarf yew, 
Juniperus wiltoni, a variety of small conifers, and several small azaleas. 
(The bulbs do not do well around the azaleas.) 1 believe that these shrubs, 
which are constantly clipped, have numerous shallow' fibrous roots which 
stretch out far beyond the limits of foliage seen above ground. I think that 
this is important because these surface roots tend to keep the soil dry in 
summer. 

The daffodils compete for growing space with Pnshkinia, Anemone hlanda, 
scillas, grape hyacinths, winter aconite, many species of tulips, crocus, and 
bulbous iris. When 1 plant, 1 put daffodils in any location where, when I 
dig down with the shovel, I do not bring up too many other bulbs. 

The soil in this location is fairly rich deep loam. C.'losc to the house a fair 
amount of clay has been bulldozed in. Before preparing the bed we rototilled 
in a tremendous amount of peat moss. The ground is covered with a mulch 
of Right-Dress, to a depth of 1-3 inches. Right-Dress is a licorice-root mulch 
imported from Turkey and readily available in our area, I buy it by the ton. 

1 think microclimates are very important. My bulbs are given a tre¬ 
mendous amount of protection by the evergreens, which cut down on the 
w'ind. The southeast exposure helps to catch the sun; I think they are warmed 
in there in the winter. The Wiltoni junipers which hug the ground give a lot 
of really close protection, and there are some tender species that I grow 
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actually underneath the juniper, like N. watieri, which has multiplied won¬ 
derfully for me. I had planted watieri other places and it disappeared in a 
year or two. Here I just forget about it. It comes up through the juniper. 

I also have some bulbs planted out back in an area that is swept by the 
wind. It is in full sun. Things bloom much later there. 

When 1 planted the bulbs. I thought 1 w'ould do as I was taught at Daffodil 
School—plant fairly shallow, in ground that was dry in summer, and in 
fairly poor soil. I am not convinced that this is always the way. I find that 
the bulbs make their way much deeper in the ground and seem to do better 
there, perhaps, than nearer the surface. 

I am not sure that poor soil is always the answer, either. I have a husband 
who is an eager feeder of things. I was aw'ay one day a few summers ago 
and came home to find the Ross Root Feeder at work on my poor conifers. 
Of course the fertilizer also got into the bulbs and they seemed to do better 
than ever. 

One other thing that I have started to do which I did not do in the be¬ 
ginning is to use a generous amount of Chlordane when I plant the bulbs. 
Last .summer I dug up a Xit and a Segovia and found a bulb fly in each one. 
I had always thought the miniature bulbs were too small for the fly. 

In closing I would like to mention some areas in which I have had no 
success: 1) Growing in pots. 2) Canaliculatus doesn't come back again: 
that is, the flower does not. I plant it as an annual. 1 read of an experiment in 
which it was planted and a truck was driven over the beds to compact the 
soil. I do not really want a truck in with my dwarf conifers! I have a son 
who lifts weights, and I am going to have him pound the area with a sledge¬ 
hammer. This may do the trick. 3) Mite does not last very well for me. 
4) N. cyclamineus is a species I cannot seem to grow. 1 have planted literally 
hundreds of bulbs all over my yard, and I think perhaps the problem is that 
the bulbs I have obtained have always been too dry. 

rd like to mention a few varieties that grow like weeds and seem to need 
no special care. I think the best thing that 1 grow is Jumhiie. It is wonderful 
in the garden and it is always good to show. It comes back year after year 
with two or three flowers to the stem, and it increases. Stafford, Bebop, the 
various bulbocodiums, and N. rupicoia also do W'elL Three that have done 
well but do not seem to increase arc Sea Gift, Segovia, and Rupert. 

HOW TO FIND MINIATURES 

By Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Columbus, Ohio 
(See also Mrs. Gripshover s deiaiied list of sources in the June Journal) 

If any of you have tried to buy miniatures after seeing them in shows, 
you already know that they are difficult to locate. Many growers list a few 
varieties, but not many growers have even a representative collection. Sup¬ 
plies are short, the demand is great, and success in growing them cannot be 
assured. 

Once you have located a source, you run into other difliculties. A mini¬ 
mum order is one. Perhaps you could encourage some friends to order with 
you, and that way you can make up the S20 minimum required by some 
foreign growers, or the .£5 limit, which, as the dollar is devalued, adds up 
to a larger and larger order. 
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Species present another problem. Most of them are collected from the 
wild, and like all wildflowers, they resent being transplanted. They are usually 
dug up while in bloom, the foliage is cut olT, and they arc sent to various 
growers, who, in turn, sell them to us. They may not bloom when you get 
them, if they grow' at all, or they may not be named correctly. If you can 
get bulbs that have been grown in a nursery first, your chances of success 
should be greater. 

Sometimes you may order a bulb from a dealer because the dealer called 
it a miniature, yet it may not be on the Approved List. If you plan to enter 
in miniature classes at shows, check your list when you order to be sure 
that you will not be disappointed when you go to exhibit and find that Col¬ 
leen Bawn is no longer on the Approved List and w'ill be disqualified as a 
miniature. 

Miniatures are not generally used for mass displays. Amy Anthony men¬ 
tioned that she likes to buy at least three or six of a variety. T his is a good 
idea, because many of the miniatures are not going to bloom the first year 
or maybe the second. I have had some for 3 or 4 years, and they have never 
bloomed. They count as part of my 50 varieties, but 1 am still waiting to sec 
what they look like. 

If you ever see some of the “phantoms” of the Miniatures List at shows, 
note w'ho exhibits them and be very direct and ask. "When you dig that one, 
could you spare a bulb?” In case that doesn’t work, I hate to advocate dis¬ 
honesty, but you know there is nothing like begging, borrowing, or stealing 
if that is necessary to get the bulb. Generally you will find that people who 
have them, if they have increase, may he willing to trade for something you 
have. And that is the best way to be sure of getting what you want. 


A PLANTING DIVIDEND 

A recent interesting experience, unusual to say the least, combined our two 
hobbies: gardening and bird w'atching. If we hadn’t been planting daflodil 
bulblets we’d have missed the following. Chuck came down to see how I was 
progressing with the planting and to bring me some boncmcal. He spied a 
hummingbird with wings outstretched, stunned on the ground. Upon gently 
picking it up it didn’t seem to have broken its neck or Us wings. Suggesting 
that we try to revive it with a sugar and water solution, Chuck handed it to 
me. It hunched down on my gloved hands, but exhibited hunger by sticking 
its forked tongue out of its needlelike beak. When Chuck returned and 
handed me the saucer with the sugar and water syrup I eased the bill into it. 
Much to our amazement it lapped this up. Recovering a bit it flapped its 
wings tentatively and then settled back and asked for more. Thereafter it 
took off, hovered in front of our faces for several seconds and then darted 
away on its way once again to its winter quarters in Mexico or South 
America. It was an exciting, pleasurable 15 minutes with a most happy ending. 

—■ Amy C, Anthony 
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NEVADA! WHERE DAFFODILS ARE JEWELS 
IN A DESERT SETTING 

By Mrs. James G. Craig, Reno, Nevada 

Tis April! Not February or March, but April, and it is a cool crisp morn¬ 
ing. All I need to do is to step outdoors onto my patio and behold! There 
before me lies the most breathtaking sight one might ever imagine. For some 
300 varieties of “daffys” will soon be unveiling themselves one by one and 
will be bringing to my garden color and splendor for many weeks to come. 
Beyond can be seen the snow-capped Sierra Nevada Mountains with their 
lofty peaks which make a perfect backdrop for our 5.000-foot high mountain 
yard. You may wonder why I am so awed by it all, but perhaps as little as 
10 days ago this garden was under a blanket of snow. Spring came as if al¬ 
most by magic. The weather has hovered around 10°-20' F. above zero 
during the day for several weeks, and now suddenly our daytime highs reach 
the mid-70’s. So, as spring has come, I savor each day, for soon it will be 
gone. 

Many of you who may be reading this will say, “I thought Nevada was 
mostly a dry and arid land, a place where only sagebrush grows. How can 
you possibly grow such a precious flower as the daffodil?” Your beliefs 
are partly true, for the southern half of our State is barren and mostly 
desert. Around Reno and Carson City, however, the climate is quite dif¬ 
ferent. Reno is in Washoe Valley, which is an oasis when you are driving 
across Nevada. If we are lucky, w'e gel 6 inches of rain and have approxi¬ 
mately 110 good growing days a year. Add to this rain the several feet of 
snow that usually fall from November through February. During the cold 
winter, temperatures often remain around 0° F. for days in December and 
January. 1'op this olT with a long dry summer, and you will understand why 
we grow such fine daffodils as well as hyacinths, tulips, lilacs, peonies, 
bearded iris, daylilies, and flow'ering shrubs of every description. After the 
daffodils bloom, we must water them as long as the foliage is green. In this 
area I have noticed that the color, especially in the 2a's and 2b’s. is intensely 
deep; the substance and texture in all varieties is rich, and the foliage as 
dark a green as I have ever seen growing an>^'here. The pinks are superb, 
much richer than the ones I grew in California. For me, grow'ing dalTodils 
here in Nevada is not really a challenge but a joy to look forw'ard to each 
year. 

Though I have lived through three daffodil seasons here in Reno, I still 
have one complaint. In order to have any Division 8 blooms I must bring 
the bulbs inside each winter. You should see our bedroom! It is filled with 
card tables and our redwood picnic table. On them stand pots of Cragford, 
Early Splendour, Sparkling Eye. Golden Dawn, Martha Washington, and 
Geranium. They share space with many succulents which 1 also love and 
which also cannot take the cold for long periods. 

Most of my bulbs I have grown for 10 or more years and w'erc brought 
from Berkeley and Lafayette, California, They weathered the move well 
and in 3 years have multiplied into nice clumps. But I am most proud of the 
ones I have purchased each season since 1970 from Murray Evans. I cannot 
explain why moving bulbs from Oregon to Nevada would have had the effect 
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that it has, but the size of the blooms 1 get sn each variety is unbelievable. 
Such beauties include: Celilo Ic, Surtsey 2a, Victory 2a, Zanzibar 2a, and 
Jolly Roger, Blarney’s Daughter, Propriety (Murray's 1970 introduction), 
Lconaine, Chapeau, and Northern Light, all 2b’s. Other striking beauties 
are Stainless 2c, and that favorite of mine. Perimeter 3a. 

Last summer I brought in some gorgeous rocks which I picked up near 
the Kennecott cop|>er mine in Ely, Nevada. With these l started a rockery in 
a protected and partly shaded spot near my patio. The first things to be 
planted were the N<in issu,\ species asturiensis, juncifolius, triandrus concolor, 
trktiidrus pulchellus, bidbocodium obesus, bulbocodium tenuifoHus, bulbo~ 
codiiim cifrinus. bidbocodium conspicuus, scaberulus, /ernandesii, jonquilfa, 
Canaliculatus, and many other wee jewels. It was such fun to watch them 
poke their perky little heads up between the rocks. And how well they 
blended with the unusual rocks streaked with yellows and greens. Other 
miniatures of all kinds will soon be added to this new' area. 

As for our soil, it is very rocky, Reno having once been a river basin. 
The first year the bulbs were literally planted in the rock soil, but as we 
made our beds we added sand and a little peat moss. The soil is now' pri¬ 
marily sand and has excellent drainage. In planting I used to add Chlordane 
granules to each hole, but there seems little need to do this any more. We 
have few pests in our garden, for even an ant can hardly endure our ex¬ 
tremes of hot and cold. 

This season I have tried to drum up interest in dalTodil growing w'ith my 
neighbors and friends in the New'comer's Garden Club, of which I am a 
member. For like many of you, most Nevadans do not believe that such 
little jewels can be grown in our soil and climate. For me there is no other 
real sign of spring than to be greeted by the most bcautifiil fiow'er of them 
all, the daffodil. 


'^DAFFODILS 1973” 

Reviewed by Marie Bozievich, Bethesda, Maryland 

The annual publication of the Royal Horticultural Society is really a 
winner this year, crammed full of useful information for neophyte and 
specialist alike. 

Four “how-lo-do-it” articles written by acknowledged experU tell the 
reader w'hat he neds to know' about Growing Daffodils in Pots and Bowls 
(David Lloyd), Preparing Daffodils for Exhibition (John Lea), Hybridizing 
for Beginners (Cyril Coleman), and Pests and Diseases of Daffodils (Jack 
Goldsmith and David Lloyd). All are well written and concise, and contain 
a feast of knowledge. 

Three additional articles will be of especial interest to breeders. Bruce C. 
James discusses his efforts in breeding "red” daffodils. In addition to con¬ 
ventional methods, he is using treatment with mutagenic chemicals. Jack P. 
Gerritsen gives an account of how his split-corona daffodils were developed, 
and his recent work with them. W. Jackson of Tasmania and Grant Mit.sch, 
in separate articles, discuss their seedlings and breeding lines. Mr. Jackson 
focuses his attention on what he considers to be his six best introductions, 
and Grant Mitsch concentrates on his reverse bicolor crosses in many 
divisions of the daffodil family. 
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Our editor, Roberta Watroiis, has eontribiited an artidc on “Miniature 
Daffodils” in which she writes about the ADS Miniature List and ADS 
show awards for miniatures, and describes many miniature clones in the 
different RHS Divisions and their availability. 

Two discussions are continued from the 1972 publication; Herbert Barrs 
“Quality in Narcissus” and A. A. Tompsetfs “Narcissus Propagation,” which 
concerns dissection techniques. 

As usual, the publication includes a list of newly registered varieties 
and an account of the daffodil trials at Wisely and tabulation of the awards 
made there in 1973. Also, there are the annual reports of shows in England, 
Ireland, and “Down Under.” (Shows in the U.S..A. were not included this 
year.) 

Best Bloom in The Daffodil Competition in London was Red Rum, a 2a 
from Mrs. Richardson, Be.st at the later Daffodil Show in London was Pur-- 
beck, a 3b from J. W. Blanchard. Silken Sails was premier bloom at two 
shows in North Ireland, Omagh and Enniskillen. 

Nell Richardson and F. Waley contributed an interesting account of the 
1972 ADS Convention. They conclude with this comment: “To sum up, 
these Conventions compared with our meetings are as a good wedding party 
compared with a funeral,” 


RANDOM NOTES ON SEEDLINGS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

By Bill Roese, La Habra, California 

From Pacific Region Newsletter, July 1973 

Having attended several shows this season {two within our own Region), 
1 find it gratifying to see so many seedlings being entered by amateur 
hybridizers. This points out the increased interest in hybridizing by amateurs 
throughout the United States, and insures us of continued interest and 
future generations of our favorite flowers coming from our own localities 
rather than from distant location more suited to growing flowers bred in that 
locality. 

Some notes on my own seedlings will perhaps give an idea of my own path 
of endeavor. A visit to Matthew' Fowlds' garden some years ago caused me 
to rush home and make some crosses using cyclamineus pollen, some of 
which were gratifying. Banbridge x N. cyclamineus produced the most con¬ 
sistent performer in this class. Being somewhat the same color as the seed 
parent, it is a glistening deep yellow' gold with a pleasing reflexing perianth. 
A good garden subject, it has also won the ADS Rose and Gold Ribbons. 
Being not unlike Bushtil, it is larger and a little deeper in color. Aircastle x 
N. cyclamineus produced a good flower with a very long, flaring trumpet 
and much overlapped, reflexed perianth. The entire flower is a medium lime 
yellow. The most distinctive flowers came from Daydream x N. cyclamineus. 
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The best of these is a deep golden color with overlapping, rellexed perianth 
with a halo of while in the perianth around the cup, while the cup main¬ 
tains the deep color of the petal. 

Several reverse bicolored cyclaniinens hybrids were raised from this cross. 
In all, 22 llowcrs bloomed from this cross and eight arc still being grown. 
It is dilTicult indeed to find fault with your own children. One sibling that 
has been shown several limes, and has been much admired,, is a well re¬ 
versed bicolor cyclamineus hybrid with a delightful lemon rim on the cup. 

Sheeroo > cyclununi’iis produced a short-cupped yellow-perianlhed 
ilow'er with the same deep orange in the cup that one (inds in the seed parent. 
It is quite unlike any cyclaniineus-t\pe flower I have ever seen and is being 
considered for introduction \silhin the next ye.ir or two. 

In the larger flowers Coral Ribbon • Kroomhill gave a beautiful repro¬ 
duction of Broc}mhill with a rim of pink on the cup. Blooms come late and 
do not color too well in a warm climate, hut it is worth growing for its form 
alone. Next to Circen Island, Oratorio is the most prodigious producer of 
seeds of an\ dafl'odil that I grow, ll produces large pods literally bursting 
w'ith seeds. Oratorio x Pristine produced over a thousand seeds from 17 
pods. Ihis cross produced a very high pcrcenlugc of top quality flowers, 
most of which were white. One notable exception was a perfectly formed 
Pristine on long stems, while the blooms were the color of Aircastle. 

A package of seeds from .Murray tivans from Green Island X Actaea so 
intrigued me that the cross was repealed for } years. From it have come 
some of the most beautiful rimmed 3h’s that I have ever seen. .Also included 
were several all-yellow 3a's. as well as a 3b with a deep yellow' cup with a 
wide hand of red. The refreshing feature of these llower.s is that most have 
poelicus-whitc perianths. All bloom very late. 

Perhaps the most beautifully formed flower 1 have ever grown is a seedling 
from Rameses x Limerick. Not a consistent performer due to our climate, 
it has a wider and whiter perianth than Rameses with a deep orange-red cup 
that is a borderline between disisions 2 and 3. Nell Richardson flattered it by 
saying it was one of the finest red and w'hites that she had ever seen, and 
included a slide of it in her talk at the convention in Williamsburg. Second- 
generation children from this cross show that the form of the flower, a.s well 
as the hardiness of the plant, arc passed along in its pollen. 

Green Island x Top Secret produced wonderfully formed flowers, all 
with very white perianths with cups ranging from light yellow to orange- 
rimmed. Thirty-flve of them bloomed in their fourth year. My pick of the 
best flower among the seedlings this year came from this cross, A sibling of 
Top Secret, not so wide in petal but taller and more dependable in color in 
warm climates, is being considered for introduction as well. 

Form and color tend to prejudice hybridizers when they arc selecting 
cultivars to grow on. but perhaps we should pay equal attention to the 
robustness of the plant, its resistance to disease, and the other qualities that 
make it a better plant to grow in our ownr areas than something already on 
the market. It is not easy to grow dalTodils in Southern California, but I am 
sure that through careful selection on a basis of hardiness and durability 
as well as form and color and distinction we can proxluce plants that will 
grow better here than they would in a more desipable climate—and also 
make them competitive on the show' bench! 
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ROSALINE MURPHY AND OTHER MINIATURES 

IN DIVISION TWO 

By Polly Brooks, Richmond, Virgi/iia 

‘This little lady is unquestionably the queen of all your little daffodils," 
So spoke a visitor on seeing a clump of seven stems of Rosaline Murphy 
amongst many other miniatures. It was a beautiful clump of exquisitely 
dainty pale, pale yellow “mini-miniatures" with tiny campanulate cups! I 
wanted more clumps just like that one, so that year I lifted and divided the 
bulbs, but sadly, none has multiplied. Neither of its parents, N. wadcri and 
N. astnriensix, multiplies well either. I.ast spring came early and Rosaline 
Murphy opened on March 18 and was by actual measurement inch across 
on a 3-inch stem. Gray registered Rosaline Murphy in 1958: I think it was 
grown in V'irginia before that time—or something that looked like it. 

There are si.x on "the list" in this division. Marionette (Gray 1946) is 
perhaps seen most often because it is available. 1 his rather large yellow 
flower on a short stem does not always have orange in the cup. Marionette 
bloomed for me for perhaps 5 years before the weather was just right to 
have that coloring in the cup. Sometimes it comes twin-headed. It was of 
show quality only once in Ihc approximately 15 years that I grew it; usually 
its petals ridge and crepe and curl and often get caught in the irregular cup. 
That particular year I discarded all except six bulbs which I planted (while 
still green) haphazardly under a dogwood tree. The following spring I had 
three of the most perfect Marionettes with the most intense orange-edged 
crinkled cup and the bloom was just the right size for the 4-inch stem. One 
of these blooms did go to a show- and did win the blue ribbon in a class with 
many other good blooms in “Divisions 1 through 4," I was so delighted that 
finally Marionette was going to perform for me. Not so! Thereafter it did 
increase rapidly and bloom, but, for me, it has no merit as a garden flower 
or a show flower or for arranging. 

Mustard Seed (Gray 1937) is similar to Marionette, blooming at the 
same time (March 12 last spring), is larger, and—at least here—does not 
have the orange in the cup. 

“Picarillo was raised by Mr. Mulligan from N. waticri by pollen of N. 
minor, a small yellow trumpet. It has rather the form of N. usturiensis but 
with much shorter corona and its colour is somewhere between lemon and 
primrose. It docs not increase fast". (D. Blanchard, Journal of Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, August 1959.) Gray wrote that It was "somewhat like 
Rosaline Murphy but much larger." Mine grew much, much larger. 

I have not grown and do not know' Morwenna (Backhouse 1938). 

Tw'eeny 2b (Gray 1950) blooms at the end of the daffodil season usually 
too late for most show's. It was raised from a 2a x N. watieri. 

For a summer ground cover to hold back grass and weeds on two of my 

miniature daflodi! beds, I tried this summer the miniature watermelon offered 
by one of the seed catalogs. It has many runners which completely cover the 
bed and bear many “midget" watermelons the size of an orange or a small 
grapefruit. The luscious golden flesh is the sweetest of .sweet, the seeds are 
tiny and black, and the skin very thin. At this writing (October 8) there are 
still many tiny watermelons In all stages of maturity and there is no sign 

that either of these tw-o hills is ready to quit until the frost kills them. 
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Back to Rosaline Murphy and the '‘mini-miniatures.” Wouldn’t it be in¬ 
teresting and surely a show-stopper to have a class in shows for a collection 
of five “mini-miniatures.” Can’t you visualize how great they’d look together! 
Just the smallest ones such as Rosaline Murphy, Stella Turk, Flomay, Kid- 
ling, Ruraarcal, N. asluriensis, N. bulbocodiuni nivaiis, N. rupicola, N. 
watieri, N. scaberulus, N. junci/olins, N. calc kola, the smallest of triandrus, 
etc. Who will be the first? 


HERE AND THERE 

Word has been received of the death, on October 9, of William Kent Ford, 
Sr., husband of our Photography Chairman. 

The Gresham (Ore.) Outlook for May 10, 1973, devoted an entire page 
to an illustrated article about Murray Evans and his daffodils, with emphasis 
on some of the problems of selecting and naming new cultivars. 

Since our last issue we have received Newsletters from four Regions and 
two local societies. .Show reports, fall meetings, and plans for spring activ¬ 
ities betoken the year-round interest of members. The Middle Atlantic Re¬ 
gion met at Annapolis, Maryland, to hear talks on collar daffodils (William 
O. Ticknor), packing daffodils (Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr,), and, after 
a guided walking tour of historic Annapolis and dinner, to see the Society's 
new set of slides. Daffodils in Britain. 

The Northeast Region welcomed new members in New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, and reported highlights of five shows in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New York (Long Island). The Southern Region has new 
members in each of its five states and reported four state shows in 1973, 
A summary of 1972 Symposium votes from the region was also included. 
The program for the Midwest Region fall meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 
featured morning talks on miniatures, diseases (Mrs. Goethe Link), and, 
after lunch, a talk on “What’s New” by Bill Pannill. Two excerpts from the 
October Newsletter are reprinted in this issue. 

The Philadelphia Area Daffodil Society (Mrs. Helen H. LeBlond, Presi¬ 
dent) again plans to sponsor a booth at the Philadelphia Horticultural 
Society Spring Show in 1974. A fall meeting was planned for October 14, 
with talks on fertilizers by Mr. and Mrs. Zachary Wobensmith and a dis¬ 
cussion on miniatures by Mr. William Windus, Mr. Charles Mueller, and 
Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen. The ADS Approved List of Miniatures, annotated 
with sources, accompanied the September Newsletter. 

The Washington Daffodil Society (Mrs. William O, Ticknor, President) 
met October 7 and saw slides of daffodil species, shared several rounds of 
door prizes, and collected incomplete bulb orders. A new directory lists 
135 individual or couple memberships, in Washington, nearby or more 
distant Maryland and Virginia, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and South Caro- 
lina. The September issue of the Newsletter included chatty comments by 
Bill Ticknor on many of the new daffodil names registered in 1972/73 and 
their hybridizers, so many of whom are his friends, “in person” or by 
correspondence. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The gremlins had a busy summer while the roster was being prepared and 
succeeded in putting Indiana in the Central Region instead of the Midwest 
Region and in making Mrs. Dan Thomson chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee when everyone knows that the chairman is Mrs. Merton S. 
Yerger, P. O. Box 97, Princess Anne, Md. 21S53. Order may be restored by 
members making these corrections in their copies of the roster. 

■C ^ = 1 : * 

Since the ro.ster was published five student judges have received their cer¬ 
tificates as Accredited .fudges and should be upgraded in rosters from SJ 
to AJ. They are Mrs. William C. Baird, Mrs. Richard H. Bell, Mrs, Paul J. 
Gripshover, and Mrs. William M. Pardue, all of Columbus. Ohio, and Mrs. 
Howard Junk of Washington Court House, Ohio. 

if >|! if 

Because of frequent complaints over long delays in receiving surface mail 
from overseas, the Royal Horticultural Society suggests that orders for their 
daffodil publications be sent to the A.D.S. office for filling, Wc attempt to 
keep a reasonable supply of all such publications on hand, although it is not 
easy to anticipate demand and occasionally w'c find ourselves short and face 
the same delay in obtaining new stocks. By and large, members should save 
considerable time by placing their orders with us and should receive copies 
within a few days. This is especially true of the new year book, Daffodils 
1973, which is now in stock. 

—George S. Lee, Jr. 

* :}: * :?! 

FALL BOARD MEETING 

The fall meeting of the Board of Directors at the Sheraton-Billmorc Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia, on Saturday, October 27, was attended by 36 members of 
the Board, from 17 states, the District of Columbia, and Ireland. An abridg¬ 
ment of the Secretary’s report will be included in the March issue of the 
Journal. 

The directors, accompanying spouses, and other guests were entertained 
with cocktails and a southern barbecue by Mr. and Mrs. William S. Simms at 
their home on Friday evening. On Saturday evening, following dinner in the 
hotel, a new set of slides “Daffodils in Britain," a contribution from ADS 
member G. W. Tarry, of Cheshire, England, was shown, followed by a se¬ 
lection of 1973 slides by Wells Knicrim and Laura Lee Cox. 


THE MATTHEW FOWLDS SILVER MEDAL AWARD 

An artist’s sketch of the Matthew Fowlds Silver Medal, given to the So¬ 
ciety by a very gracious donor, was enthusiastically approved by members 
of the board of directors in Atlanta. Three blooms of Mr. Fowlds’ cycla- 
mineus hybrid, Delegate, are encrusted on the front of this medal, which will 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS Convention, April 18, 19, 20, 1974 
Holiday Inn, North, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Name 


ChriiMan or nicknofne 


Address ---- 

City_____Slate -——- Zip - 

Registration fee: before March 27—.----$50.00 

after March 27 .$55.00 


Convention registration includes: April 18, National Convention Show, 
dinner, and annual meeting; April 19, National Convention Show, bus 
tour, luncheon, and dinner; April 20, buffet breakfast, morning program, 
bus tour, and banquet. 

Make checks payable to: Mrs. Samson I. Crew, 1974 Convention Treas¬ 
urer. Mail, with this registration to: Mrs. George S. Hoppin III, 183 Lafay¬ 
ette Circle, Cincinnati, Ohio 45220. Phone: 513-281-2289, 

Early registrotion will greatly assist planning. 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

Holiday Inn, North 

2235 Sharon Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45241 

Please submit by April T. 

Rales are subject to 4 ^/ 2 % State andl local tax. 

$14.00 Single ( } $17.00 Double { ) $21.00 Double Double ( 1 

$3.00 charge per night for a third persors in a room except for children under 1 2 ac¬ 
companying parents. 

Reservation requests must be accompanied by deposit equal to first night's lodging in order 
to protect accommodations. 

Nome ______^__ 

Address_____^_______ 

City -^- State ------- Zip - 

Americon Daffodil Society Arrival Date ____ time _ 

April IS, 19, 20 Departure Date _ time _ 


I plan to share a room with 








be offered to ADS members iit national shows only for the best named 
standard cyclamineiis hybrid in the show. It is hoped that the first medal 
will be available for the Cincinnati show on April 18. 

—Mrs. W. S. Simms, Awanlx Chairman 

BOARD ACTIONS AFFECTING THE 
AWARDS PROGRAM 

Three recommendations affecting Awards were adopted by the Board of 
Directors at the fall meeting in Atlanta. 

1. That three new ribbons be adopted; Carey E. Quinn, Roberta C. 
Watrous, and Matthew Fowlds. These ribbons will be blue, 3 inches wide 
and inscribed “American Daffodil Society—Special Award—name of 
honorec,” 

2. That the same restrictions be placed on all medal classes by incor¬ 
porating the following sentences in their descriptions: “This medal may be 
won only one time in all ADS shows. A former winner may exhibit in this 
class but may receive only the (Quinn) (Watrous) (Fowlds) ribbon.” 

3. That the policy of sending the Silver Quinn and Watrous medals to 
shows in advance be discontinued, thus eliminating the need for receiving 
checks in advance. Instead, the ribbons w’ill be displayed at show's and the 
show chairman, after determining that a winner has never won the medal 
before, will return the ribbon w'ith the name/address of the winner and a 
check for the medal to the Awards Chairman, who will immediately send 
the medal direct to the winner. 

—Mrs. W. S. Simms, Awards Chairman 

DAFFODIL SEED DISTRIBUTION 

The Seed Broker, W, O. Ticknor, reports that he received generous 
amounts of seed from Jack H. Schlitt, Portland, Ore, (via Murray Evans) 
and Mr. Charles Culpepper, Arlington, Va., and distributed them to fill 
requests for 12 stales: California and Ohio, 3 each; Mississippi and Virginia, 
2 each; and one each from Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, A request 
from our one member in Latvia, U.S.S.R. was also filled. 

JUDGING SCHOOLS 

Course I, Baltimore, Md., April 4. Information: Mrs. P, R. Moore, 96 
Sandy Day Dr., Poquoson, Va. 23362. 

Course I {tentative), Memphis, Tenn, (?) Information, Mrs. C. E. Flint, 
Jr., 202 West St., Batesville, Miss. 38606 

Course II, Muskogee, Okla,, April 7. Information: Mrs. S. F. Ditniars, 
P. O. Box 1015, Muskogee, Okla, 74401 

Who wants—or needs—a judging .school in conjunction w'ith the conven¬ 
tion? Do you need a particular schix>l to finish your requirements? Do you 
need a make-up school? Or do you want to start with School I? This is your 
chance to tell us what you need, and we will do our best to accommodate 
you. The school would be held the Sunday following the convention (April 
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21), If you are interested write Mrs, Paul Gripshover, 2917 North Star 
Road, Columbus, C)hio 43221, so that we can begin to make the necessary 
plans. 


1974 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

A complete list will be published in the Mareh issue of the Journal. Chair¬ 
men of shows not included in this list are urgently requested to send this 
information to the Awards Chairman before January 10. Information de¬ 
sired: date of show; city or town w'herc it w'ill be held; sponsor of show; 
show' address or building; and the name and address of person to contact for 
information. 


Early 5’/iou'A'.‘ 

March 9-10—Oakland. Calif.—by the Northern California Daffodil Society 
at Lakeside Park Garden Center, 666 Bellevue Avc.; information; Roy 
Oliphant. 40 Senior .^ve., Berkeley. Calif. 94708, 

March 13-14—Birmingham, Ala.—State Show' at the Valley Christian 
Church, 2601 Highway 280 So.; information: Mrs. Walter E. Thomp¬ 
son, 2907 Southwood Road, Birmingham. .4!a. 35223. 

March 15—Dallas, Tc.kus—S tate Show' by the Tc.xas Daffodil .Society at the 
Dallas Garden Center. State Fair Park; information: Mrs. R. H, 
Rodgers, Jr., 3612 Rosedale Ave,, Dallas, Tex. 75205. 

March 22-23—Fayetteville, Ga.—by the Fayette Garden Club at the Fay¬ 
etteville Masonic Hall: information: Mrs. Bobby W. Hart, 125 Laurient 
St., Fayetteville, Ga. 30214. 

March 23—Conway, Ark.—State Show by the Arkansas Daffodil Society; 
location and information; Mrs, Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil Lane, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 71901. 

March 23-24—l.a Canada, Calif,—Pacific Regional Show by the Southern 
California Daffodil Society at Descanso Gardens, 1418 Descanso Dr.; 
information: William M. Hesse. 1400 W. Wilshire Ave., Fullerton, 
Calif. 92633. 

March 23-24—Memphis, Tenn.—Southern Regional Show' by the Mid-South 
Daffodil Society at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center, 740 Cherry 
Rd.; information: Mrs. Morris Lee Scott. Rte. 3, Box 78, Hernando, 
Miss. 38632. 

March 28-29—Atlanta, Ga.—Southeast Regional Show' by the Georgia 
Daffodil Society, the Atlanta Garden Center and affiliated clubs at 
Rich’s auditorium; information: Mrs. Charlotte Bates, P. O. Box 4539, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30302, 

March 30-31—Hernando, Miss,—Slate Show by the Garden Study Club at 
the De Soto County Youth Bldg.; information: Miss Leslie Anderson, 
Rte. 3, Box 280, Hernando, Miss. 36832. 

March 30-31—by the Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society; location and 
information; Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Rd., Hampton, Va. 23669 
(new zip code). 
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Later Shows: (Full infor/narion will he given in the March issue.) 

April 6-7—Gloucester, Va.—Garden Club of Virginia (Mrs. Wm. R. Bates) 
April 6-7—Muskogee, Okla. (Mrs. Paul E. Rowsey, Jr.) 

April 6-7—Nashville, Tenn. (Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright) 

April 7(?)—Louisville, Ky. (Mrs. Raymond L. Roof) 

April 13-14—Washington, D.C. (George K. Brown) 

April 17-18—Baltimore, Md. 

April 17-18—Exton Square, Pa. (Mrs. Paul D. Gorsuch) 

April 18-19—Cincinnati, Ohio (Mrs. Henry W. Hobson, Jr.) 

April 23-24—C'hambersburg, Pa. 

April 24-25—Downingtown, Pa, (Mrs. Lawrence Billau) 

April 26-27—Plymouth Meeting, Pa. (James Tracey) 

April 26—Wilmington, Del. (Mrs. W. R. Mackinney) 

May 1—Greenwich, Conn. 

May 3 —Hartford, Conn. 

May 8-9—Worcester, Mass. 


ADDITIONS TO APPROVED LIST OF MINIATURES 

The December 1969 Journal is the last one to contain an Approved List 
of Miniatures. The December 1970, 1971, and 1972 numbers had names of 
the following 10 cultivars which qualified to be added: 

la Bagatelle la Minidaf 

7b Clare 5b Paula Cottell 

5a Doublebois la Piccolo 

lb Lilliput 3c Picoblanco 

5b Lively Lady I b Tosca 

We have now received enough votes for the following three cultivars and 
one species to entitle them afso to qualify as additions to the list: 

Id Gipsy Queen (Gray 1969) 

6a Kibitzer 
7b Rikki 
10 wilkommii 

Gipsy Queen does not appear in the 1969 RHS Classified List, but is 
listed in the 1970 DalTodil and Tulip Year Book. 

Thanks are rendered to those members who have written to the chairman 
with nominations for additions. It is hoped that during the coming season 
more letters will be received indicating cultivars, grown in the individual 
member'.s garden, that are considered worthy of addition. The accepted cri¬ 
teria for miniatures must be kept in mind: 

1. It must be suitable for the small rock garden. 

2. It must be unsuitable for exhibiting in the standard classes. 

3. It must fit in well with the present list. 

As it is recognized that cultivars on the established list should not be 
subject to review more than once in several years, and as there was a com¬ 
plete review only four years ago, it will be some time before opinion will 
be invited as to removal of any on the present list. 

—John R. Larus, Chairman 
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JUDGING DAFFODIL SEEDLINGS AT SHOWS 

By Willis H. Wheeler, Arlington, Virginia 

On several occasions in the past I served as an instructor at certain of the 
Society’s judging schools. One of the points of instruction in Courses H and 
III dealt with the point scoring of dalTodil blooms, both as named cultivars 
and as unnamed seedlings. 

When judging cultivars it is essential that the judge be able to point score, 
as the usual show rules provide that no blue ribbon should be awarded in a 
class if none of the entries .score 90 points or better. 

When judging seedlings the judges are of course interested in declaring 
one entry the “best seedling,” or they may be looking for the “best minia¬ 
ture” and the “best standard.” Unfortunately, that seems to be about the 
end of seedling judging for some shows. However, I feel that that is only a 
part of the judges' responsibility. 

Exhibitors of seedlings naturally hope to win the best seedling award, 
but they also want an evaluation of all their entries by .specialists in daffodil 
growing and judging. The choosing of one seedling as best seedling and 
another as best miniature docs not evaluate the several other entries in the 
section. As a result, those other entries might be considered by the exhibitor 
and by other viewers of the show as completely unworthy of any con.sidera- 
tion, whereas, in fact, several of these seedlings might well have received 
scores in the 90’s if they had been carefully scored. With such a score as a 
guide, the exhibitor would then be belter prepared to decide what should be 
done with his origination. 

With the foregoing in mind, I urge that judges in ADS-approved shows 
be required to score the belter seedling entries in the show. Someone may 
immediately raise an objection to such a plan, citing the want of sufficient 
time and the possible inability on the part of the judges to decide which en¬ 
tries are entitled to be scored. To deal with these criticisms, judges of seed¬ 
lings should be provided with the required time for the job, even to the 
extent of making seedlings their sole assignment, and the decisions as to 
which seedlings are to be scored should be the responsibility of the chairman 
of judges or someone designated by him for that task. The designation 
could be easily and quietly done by a competent person. .A small piece of 
paper laid at the base of each chosen bloom would indicate those to be 
scored. It might be decided that an attempt should be made to score all 
blooms apparently worthy of 90 points or more. Some entries designated for 
scoring might of course in the end fall below 90. When the judging is com¬ 
pleted each entry tag should have the final score noted thereon to aid the 
exhibitor. 

If such a judging plan is followed it would on occasion be found that one 
or two entries in the seedling section missed the “best” designation by only 
one or two points. Knowing that would be a real encouragement to the 
exhibitor. On the other hand, another exhibitor might discover that his best 
seedlings rated very' poorly in the eyes of those skilled in the selection of 
better daffodils. That in turn might suggest to him the need for more careful 
evaluation of the things in his seedling beds. 

So, let us have seedlings scored at ADS-approved shows. 
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THE GARDEN DAFFODILS OF 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 

By Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, Jack.wn, Mississippi 

The earliest settlers in Virginia brought with them bulbs which acclimated 
so well that when the noted English Quaker horticulturist Peter Collinson 
sent to John Bartram seeds of the double white daffodil he was surprised to 
learn in reply that this one and many others had “multiplied so that thou¬ 
sands are thrown away.” 

Visitors to Colonial Williamsburg during the 1973 ADS convention saw 
descendents of those sturdy emigrant bulbs in many of the gardens, both 
large and small, within the Historic Area. .Although an early Virginia spring 
brought tulips into the major garden focus right at convention time, many 
dalTodils could still be enjoyed. 

vV. joncptilla must have been the favorite dalTodil of the citiz-cns of I 8th 
century Williamsburg, for they are found in nearly every garden. In the 
elaborate plantings behind the Kings Arms Tavern. N. jovqiiHia and white 
muscari were blooming through a ground cover of vinca. At the Elkanah 
Dean House they were interplanted with wild columbine and V'irginia blue¬ 
bells. In the rear garden of the George W'ylhe “plantation in miniature,” 
jV. junqiiillas join varicolored anemones and blue and w hile scillas for bright- 
hued rectangular borders. 

This use of A', jorufuitiu was repeated all over Colonial W'illiamsburg. 
They were even a major feature of the courtyard beds in the entrance to the 
Governor's Palace. ,As I watched one of the maintenance crew', a tall, blue- 
jean-clad girl, nipping off the faded blooms, I sighed, “What a way to make 
a living”! 

Within the Palace grounds a greater variety of daffodils were to be en¬ 
joyed. I had glimpsed N. poeticus rccurvus beneath the ancient boxw'ood of 
the St. George Tucker House—it was in the Palace gardens, too, 1 dis¬ 
covered one small patch of my ow'n favorite, N. x odorus, behind the Palace 
kitchen. Here and there were small clumps of .V. pseudo-narcissus and a 
small, white, gardenia-flowered dalTodil which I had never seen before. 

In The Flower IVorld of WiiUatnshurp, Joan Parry Dutton lists six varie¬ 
ties of daffodils known to be growing in 18lh century Virginia: N. jonquiUa, 
Camperncllc or ;V, - odorus, N. pseudo-narcissus, N. poctUus pienus, poet, 
and poeiaz. In theory, only these original varieties should appear in the His¬ 
toric Area. In the Palace gardens, however. I thought I recognized .Actaea 
and Cheerfulness.. Miss Edna Pennell. Flower Supervisor for Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg, confirmed this identification and explained that in many cases the 
original species are simply no longer available. Therefore she selects ciiltivars 
which arc true both to the spirit and to the botanical possibilities of the 
18th century. “For instance,” she remarked, “we w'ould never plant a pink 
daffodil or a reverse bicolor.'’ 

Daffodil.s arc grown extensively in the cutting garden 2 miles outside 
Williamsburg for use by Miss Pennell and her staff in the flow'er arrange¬ 
ments which decorate the Governor’s Palace, the George Wythe House, and 
the Brush-Everard House. Miss Pennell noted that of all the containers she 
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uses lor daffodils, she best likes to arrange them in the square blue and 
white delftware “bricks,” These, she feels, highlight the natural grace of 
daffodils. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

This is the time of year when plans are made for the coming spring sea¬ 
son, It will soon be time lor the many shows and other colorful display.s. 
Why not include a membership in a Round Robin among your plans? There 
arc vacancies in the Men’s Robins, Regional Robins and in general Robins. 
All phases of daffodil culture and daffodil activities are discussed. Lastly, the 
Robins offer new' avenues of friendships which are so important in this life. 
There has been a request or two for a Robin on the Poets. If you are in¬ 
terested, just let me know. 

Dave Karnstedt of St. Paul, Minnesota, reported heavy losses last winter. 
His bulbs were planted sufficiently early for rooting to be w'ell established. 
His plantings were located where there was little .snow accumulation. Dave 
feels that the intense winter cold w^as the killing factor. After all, there is a 
limit to what a bulb can endure. Micro-climates are the answer to Dave’s 
problem. The best mulch is snow. Dave should establish his new plantings in 
locations where snow accumulales. Daffodils are successfully grow'n in 
Minnesota. 

Are mulches of any value in the favored daffodil growing areas? The 
answer is yes. Mulches can retard the early emergences in the early season. 
Mulches can retard the evaporation of ground moisture. Mulches can assist 
in the control of weeds and grasses. Mulches can provide the necessary pro¬ 
tection to keep the blooms free from dirt and stains. Mulches can also insu¬ 
late the soil against high temperatures. 

Tom Martin of Ashland, Virginia, gave a most interesting report. “I have 
the so-called ‘Swan Neck* in several different cultivars. They differ slightly. 
Some of them .seem to he able to set seed w'hile others seem to be sterile, 
at least to the pollen that I have tried on them. I bought from various dealers 
of bulbs in England and Holland what they sold for N. cermats and N, 
moschatus but 1 have not been able to keep them while these that 1 have 
collected from very old plantings about the sites of long abandoned cabins 
seem to thrive here very well. I believe they came from the seed beds of 
Dutch breeders of a century ago. They sold their unselected seedlings prob¬ 
ably as N. moschatus or as unnamed seedlings under a general name of 
‘while daffodils.’ My Trumpet Majors set an awful lot of seed by open 
pollination and that N. jonquifla that I got from Louisiana also sets an awful 
lot of seed.” 

Tom is fortunate in having these daffodils set seed so freely. The same 
daffodils never set seed for me. I have often wondered why not. Perhaps, 
there is a .sufficient difference in our seasons that pollination is prevented in 
my area. It would be of interest to note whether the later varieties set seed 
more than the early varieties. I have never had much success in getting seed 
from early season crosses. Did you know that N, cyclamineus propagates 
only by seeds? Its tiny bulbs never divide. 
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May Dennison of Delta, British Columbia, is really an artist at a show. 
She placed 70 entries on the show table. She collected 33 blue ribbons, 18 
second-place ribbons and three third-place ribbons. She also collected two 
trophies. The best area flower for the last 20 years was Caro Nome. The best 
flower in the show was Duke of Windsor. There were 20 exhibitors. 

Is bonemeal good for daffodils? This question is often asked. The condition 
of the soil is the answer. It is useless to add bonemeal to a lime soil because 
there is suflicienl lime in the soil. Bonemeal will not distintegrate in an alka¬ 
line soil. Over the years I have dug up bones that have been dow'n a long, 
long time. They showed no deterioration. Acid soils will slow'ly consume 
bonemeal. In our Kentucky bluegrass soils, there is usually suflicient phos¬ 
phorus in the form of phosphates. Potassium is frequently lacking. It is in 
the form of a potash. Quite often growers get the notion that nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates and other combinations will grow those big husky blooms. 
For the most part, this is an error. A high nitrate or nitrogen content in a 
fertilizer promotes a lush vegetative growth in the foliage without too many 
blooms. The added danger is that the bulbs are not so durable. Such bulbs 
tend toward losses from various .spoilages. Finally, the best fertilizer of all is 
plain water. The best water is collected from rainfalls. Some city water 
sources may have some chemicals that are not good. 

Some growers have reported losses in classes 2c and 3c. I have trouble in 
maintaining several varieties in class 2c. I have lost several varieties over the 
years that have not been replaced. Oslo was one such variety, I have trouble 
in keeping Woodvale, which I rate one of the most beautiful of all varieties. 
Sleveen does much better in my garden. While not a show' flower, Marmora 
had been an outsanding garden variety, as I have had it for 20 years or 
longer. Its half-sib is Mount Hood. Another good 2c is Mount Whitney, It 
usually blooms too early for the .shows. There are also reports of losses of 
several of the 2d varieties. I had one line clump of 2d Pastorale. When I 
lifted the bulbs and replanted, I found quite a loss the following seasons. 
One bulb that went undetected during the lifting, however, continues to give 
excellent blooms. As new' beauty is attained there seems to be a loss in 
health qualities. 

In those plans for the coming season, why not include plans for the Con¬ 
vention at Cincinnati? 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

From (he Hybridizing? Robin 

I have a couple of yellow trumpets which bloomed the last two seasons 
even ahead of February Gold, A couple of the poet seedlings arc coming 
early midseason. There are a couple of large-cups with nice perianths in 
white and well-balanced vasc-shaped cups shading from yellow in the center 
to pure white at the edge — a delightful coloring, all too rare in our modern 
ones , . .Two years ago I had a seedling with a trumpet verging on blue. I 
couldn't find it last year, but it reappeared this year with its trumpet in a 
shade of pale violet, deeper at the center, which attracted some attention 
and comment from visitors ... Of all the miniatures I grow the one which 
seems to attract most attention from my visitors is Snipe. We need more of 
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this type, and one similar to it but a trifle larger came and went early among 
the seedlings. 

— Edmund C. Kauzmann 

Does anyone else use Sicveen as a seed parent? It seeds well and is a 
healthy plant. For a 2c in this section of the country [South Carolina] no rot 
is a minor miracle. 1 was glad to get several lots of seed from it again, in¬ 
cluding as pollen parents Empress of Ireland and .Angel. Quick Step gave 
several nice lots of seed. However, it was too late that I remembered Mr. 
Miisch saying that he had not gotten anything very good from Quick Step X 
Accent. Well, I have 20 more seed to test his statement. 

— Otis H. Etheredge 

Chips of [Frank] Harrison seedlings which he sent me to pursue the 
evanescent green cup proved to be good seeders: #3 produced 5 pods con¬ 
taining 88 seeds, #4 had 4:83, #5 had 3:66, #7 had 4:139. With the per¬ 
mission of the exhibitor, I brought home the green-cup seedlings shown in 
Williamsburg and used the pollen on several of my seedlings that show 
green-rimmed cups and was pleased to harvest 142 seeds. Those of you who 
saw the Convention show will recall that the Huntington, West Virginia, 
seedling had a small cup entirely green—it had faded to white by the time 
I got home, so I’m afraid green is going to be a very elusive color. 

Last year I lifted 1- and 2-year bulblcts from 1500 mixed seed from 
P. Phillips that I had broadcast in a 4- by 3-ft. bed. None of this seed had 
germinated the first spring because of the strict after-ripening period in 
daffodil seed, but in 1972 I harvested about 980 bulblcts from the 1500 
seeds. Then I returned the .same topsoil to the bed to see if any seed would 
germinate the fourth spring. In .April 1973 I found 5 typical first-year 
seedlings had indeed appeared after 316. yeans dormancy. (There were no 
blooming size daffodils within 15 feet that could have dropped seed.) 

I had read or heard somewhere that if the pistil of a flow'er was dry or 
damaged it could be amputated and pollen could be introduced lower down. 
While I was emasculating Portrush (in my quest for green) because the 
stamens cover over the pistil I had a brainstorm and decided to amputate 
the whole flower just below the level of the stamens and daubed the pollen 
on the .stump of the pistil. I also tried this on Gay Time because it would 
have saved searching among the petaloids for the pistil. I got no seed on 
either try. Has anyone of you tried cutting back the pistil and produced 
seed successfully? Of course the cut surface ‘"bleeds” and the pollen may be 
w-ashed away. It might be worth trying after the tissue fluid ha.s dried. 

— William A. Bender 

I only intend to mention certain crosses that caught my attention. The 
outstanding one of the.se was Bithynia X Ardour. This produced a 2a 
primrose with a rather flat, expanded cup which was rich yellow in the center 
with an intense orange-red band. The efl^ect was vcr>' brilliant, and the over¬ 
all quality of the flower w'as high. This certainly was the standout of the 
season, and I fully realize it may never bloom like that again. Even so it 
was well worth having, if only once. This cross flowered several bulbs, and 
all of them u'crc interesting. Incidentally, it was keenly interesting that the 
cup of the flower 1 just mentioned was very like Paricutin in shape. On 
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checking I find that Paricutin is an Ardour seedling and more oddly that 
Showboat is from very similar blood. Needless to say I put pollen of the 
seedling on all these. 

Interim X Green Island gave a number of seedling flowers that clearly 
indicate that this cross has not been explored nearly as much as it might be. 
Perhaps only a tenth of the lot bloomed, but I had several that looked like 
high quality Div. 9’s, a few .I’s. and some pinks in Div, 2. This is the same 
blood of the new Kanouse pink of such intensity that was much admired 
last year at Convention at Mitsch’s . . . There was just one more seedling 
that I really found attractive, and once again it was from Bithynia, this time 
with a good, Aircastle-typc perianth and rather formal, medium-sized cup 
very delicately rimmed with clear pink-orange — rather the color of Pur- 
beck, if you know that one. This flower came at the very end of the season, 
just before I had to leave for Convention and Europe. 

— Robert E. Jerrell 

Festivity x Statue gave a superb show flower (2b) that probably is too 
much like Festivity, but I will save it aside for show purposes, I suspect that 
we are reaching the point in daffodil breeding that some parents will reliably 
throw good (but not distinctive) seedlings of show quality. Another such 
cross was Late Sun x Honeybird, which my notes classify as a Id. Again, 
there is no competition here for the Mitsch seedlings, but enough quality for 
the show benches. Several local ADS members liked Binkie x Carita. which 
was a pink and white 2b with very Hat, rounded perianth and a flaring deep 
orange-pink cup that nearly obscured it. I made many cros.ses with this one 
because of the perianth and the vigor . . . Abalone X Bonneville produced! 
hufie lb’s with salmonish-tan cups. All seedlings were look-alikes but of 
differing sizes. 

— Jack S. Romine 

1 lost Galway from four sources until I got bulbs from Mrs. Richardson 
and planted them in a raised bed in high shade. My Evans Galways have 
also survived, in a sunny raised bed on a base of Perlite rather than sand. 
This experimenting with Perlite is one thing I’m doing that might mean 
.something for this area (central Mississippi], Planted on Perlite, my one 
double-nosed bulb of Wahkeena sat in an absolute lake for two summers, 
survived, bloomed beautifully, begat numerous progeny, and increased to 
eight large bulbs. I plant everything on it now, and think I get much better 
results, both as to survival and rate of increase. 

—' Loyce C. McKenzie 

In the May 1963 issue of The Daffodil Bulletin, I told about my experi¬ 
ence with irradiated seeds, both garden vegetables and daffodils. Now finally 
these irradiated daffodil seed have bloomed and there were no mutations 
that 1 could notice. There are still a few smaller bulbs that 1 will grow on 
until they bloom. 

Along this same line, a scientist at Washington State University once 
treated some daffodil .seed for me with diethyl sulphate. This chemical will 
cause mutations in monocoioledenous plants such as wheat and barley, but 
I could see no effect on the daffodils when they bloomed, so I discarded the 
bulbs several years ago. 

— George E. Merrill 
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RUBRA X N. cantabricus subsp. nionophyUNS 

At the 1966 Fall Board meeting in Washington. Willis Wheeler gave me 
15 little seed from his cross Rubra x N. nmtahrivus subsp. numaphyUus, 
Six years later only one plant had survived the rigors of outdoor life and it 
didn’t seem interested in producing anything but two short fiat leaves each 
year. On digging it in the summer of 1972 I found that it had become two 
little dark brown bulbs of equal size. After being dried i)lV during the sum¬ 
mer, each bulb sent up a small bud in March about two weeks apart. The 
first opened with a very white longish perianth and white cup edged greenish- 
yellow. In a day’.s time all the color had disappeared, leaving a completely 
white miniature-sized flower of largc-ciip proportions with little resemblance 
to either of its parents. The decision as to whether it will belong in division 
2 or 12 will have to wait another blooming season, since 1 didn’t study this 
bloom as closely as I would have had I known the s'ceond bud was destined 
to defeat — before opening — by searing winds. To say the least, this 
extreme cross has produced an interesting little flower. 

— MtLDRED H, Simms 


REPORT OF THE HEALTH AND CULTURE 

COMMITTEE 

.Since the Society’s 1973 Convention at Williamsburg, Va., certain in¬ 
quiries have come to the Committee that may be of general interest. 

One ADS member in a southern state wrote requesting instructions on the 
use of formalin (formaldehyde) as a soil drench to eliminate the basal rot 
fungus. Her druggist had recommended applying it without dilution but at 
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$4.00 a gallon she had second thoughts on the matter. She was given the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture recommendation, as follows: Dilute the 
usual commercial formaldehyde (formalin) at the rate of 1 pint to 30 gal¬ 
lons of water and apply the solution to well worked soil so as to drench the 
bed to a depth of at least S inches. 

Two members sent bulbs suspected of being nematode-infested. While 
showing brown symptoms neither lot was infested. The same was true of 
bulb samples believed to be attacked by the bulb scale mite. 

One member reported early death of daffodil foliage in his garden and 
mentioned that the lifted bulbs were undersized. Possible reasons for early 
disappearance of the leaves were suggested as: (1) infection by a form of 
the yellow stripe virus, (2) infection by the white streak virus, or (3) root 
destruction by one of the root nematodes, the species usually Involved being 
Prafylenchits praiensis. the meadow nematode. The member had sent a 
soil sample away for the necessary nematode analysis since dry' dalTodil 
bulbs without roots will have none of the pests present. As to the possible 
virus diseases, he will have to watch for their symptoms in 1974. 

Among the non-pathogenic causes of undersized bulbs were listed the 
following: (1) too much shade for the dalTodil beds, (2) root competition 
from trees, shrubs, and vines (never plant wisterias near dalfodil beds), and 
(3) an inadequate water supply during the growing period. 

David Karnstedt, one of our enthusiastic and knowledgeable members in 
Minnesota, wrote to report rather than to ask questions. Like many other 
daffodil growers he has had his bulb rot problems, but his report on the use 
of Benlatc was quite enthusiastic. Basal-rot-infcctcd bulbs have been saved 
by radical surgery to remove the diseased part when that surgery was fol¬ 
lowed by an overnight soak in a strong Benlate suspension (3 tablespoonfuls 
per gallon of water). After that treatment Dave recommends drying before 
replanting. At this point it is interesting to note that our former ADS Presi¬ 
dent, Bill I’annill, follows much the same practice with equally good results. 

Members continue to ask for a source of Benlate, .Many garden supply 
stores now carry it under the name of lictiomyl, but if you can not find it 
locally write for information on your nearest source to E. C. Cleiger, P. O, 
Box 285, Rt. 63, Harleyvillc, Pa. 19438, 

The Geiger firm now offers a new thing of interest to members who carry 
their flowers to shows at a considerable di.stancc from their gardens. It is a 
Du Pont sheet plastic known as Microjoan}. C’ommercial flow'er growers and 
shippers are now using it in lieu of other materials to line shipping boxes. 
It is light and is a superior insulator against heat. cold, and moisture loss. 
Unfortunately Geiger offers it only in rolls 5 ft. x 450 ft. at $59.00 per roll. 
Perhaps some ADS members have a florist acquaintance who is now receiv¬ 
ing air shipments of cut flowers in boxes lined with Microjoam. Perhaps he 
would let you have some for trial. It won’t hurt to ask. 

—Willis H. Wfieelf.r, Chairman 
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CULTIVAR COMMENTS 

(ReprtfUed from ref^ional and local newslellers) 

I have been especially interested in Empress of Ireland and Glacier. They 
have produced large blooms with long stems and fine quality. They never 
performed for me in that manner before. The one variety that stands out is 
Butterscotch, 2a, large blooms, strong long stems, When the snowstorm 
came, each cup w'as full of snow like a neat white turban. By morning all 
flowers w'ere to the ground, but by afternoon, when the snow melted, they 
were all standing as if nothing had happened. 1 cut one yesterday that could 
have been entered with confidence in a show. They have been blooming for 
2 weeks. Irish Luck and Ceylon opening a little later performed equally well. 
The cyclamineus all popped open at once, but did not fare so well from the 
snow and freeze. The New' Zealand flowers showed more individuality in 
color than ever before. One variety, Tekapo, 2a, with orange-red perianth 
that was more red than orange. Pomp was really pink, clear and bright. 

— Marv Elizabeth Blue 

Perimeter, 3a; This midsea.son flower is a favorite of mine because its 
excellent form and substance are combined with unusual coloring. The soft 
yellow of the rounded perianth is highlighted by the muted gold cup which 
has a perimeter of bright orange red. It is one of those margin.? that seems 
etched on with a fine pen. Perimeter presents one of the most striking and 
pleasing color combinations I know, it has alw'ays opened damage-free for 
me, and it lasts and lasts. A Richardson cultivar. 

Palestine, 2a: I bought this Richardson daffodil from Mr. Miisch .several 
years ago, but have not seen it offered by anyone lately. Perhaps its problem 
is poor increase — 1 still get the same tw'o blooms. However, 1 consider it a 
prize becaiLse it comes late, breaking into the steady stream of 3c‘s with a 
flash of sophisticated color. Its round, waxy perianth is pure gold and the 
bowl-shaped cup is the same gold with an edge of red-orange. It glistens like 
a jewel. 

Green Linnet, 3b: This was my first year for this Richard.son flower and 
it was quite late — a real asset this year. It opened the last week of April 
with a shining w'hite perianth as round as a circle and a colorful eye of bright 
green with an orange frill. I am looking forward to it next year. 

— CvNTHiA Bell 

Despite the incredible spring weather — a fortnight of really warm 
weather after the Convention which forced us to cancel the Hartford Show 
— we had a few daffodils to enjoy. Salmon Spray and Foundling, both 
pinks, had lovely color and won in Wilmington. Minx, without a trace of 
red on its yellow cup and Minikin with its wire red rim had satin-like 
perianths and were outstanding flowers; hardly a poor specimen in either 
clump. The Richardson doubles defied the elements very well. Falaise, the 
mother and grandmother of many, bloomed merrily. And Cheerfulness, 
Yellow Cheerfulness, and Doublet, a pure white pooticus-type double, were 
a joy to have; Arish Mell finally lived up to her reputation as the best 
triandrus hybrid. And I found Chipper, a Mitsch 1972 introduction, a de¬ 
lightful little 5b. But it was the jonquils W'hich stood out this year. Pipit had 
great contrast as well as good form, and Oryx was equally good in paler 
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yellow tones and lasted and lasted. Eland, opening in white and yellow 
green, proved to be another attractive flower. And the bright yellow ones 
were gay spots of color: Stratosphere, whose stems must be cut for shows, 
Circuit, Tittle-Tattle, and Finch with its orange crown. 

— Amy Cole Anthony 

Murray Evans’ seedling beds have produced a late, big, quality daffodil. 
His seedling 1-19 (Artist’s Model X Marshfire), tested for the first time in 
this area, is a large 2b yellow', with huge, smooth, round white perianth seg¬ 
ments and a rather widespread much-gathered chrome yellow cup. The eye 
of the cup is a bright green and on each of the three blooms Tve seen so 
far there is an unusual little wire rim of emerald green around the edge 
of the cup. The big flower measures 4y2 inches across, is on a tall stem, and 
smells good. It is blooming w'ith Biflorus, which makes it late-late-late. 1 
know of no other daffodil that is so big and so late. 

— Bill Ticknor 

If I could grow' only one, it would have to be Bartley or Peeping Tom, 
with Bushtit a very close second. Charity May is incredibly prolific and 
beautiful at the same time, and one would hate not to have her! In my 
garden it is difficult to distinguish Bartley from Peeping Tom, I believe I 
w'ould give an edge to our clumps of Bartley, how'ever. certainly as prolific 
and long-lasting a daffodil as there is on earth. Bartley opened the second 
week of March (9th) this past spring and was beautiful up until April 9-11, 
when a blizzard roared through southern Indiana, eliminating most daffodils 
that were in bloom (and even in bud). However, after the snow melted and 
the sun came out, Bartley — as a group — lifted itself up and continued in 
its bright and shining fashion — incredible; A few other varietic.s showed 
they could take the worst w'calher also, but Bartley and Peeping Tom are 
rather in a class by themselves. 

— Libby Frey 
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U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1973 

Reported by Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations for 1973 are: 
Brink, Venice; Nashville, III.; Scented April. 

Evans, Murray W.; Corbett, Oreg.: Buckskin, Chloe, Marimba, Red Fox 
Tyee, Yellowstone. 

Fitzwater, Mrs. C. E., Huntington, W, Va.: Bee Mabley, Fitzwater’s Green, 
Green Mountaineer, 

Link, Mrs. Goethe; Brooklyn, Ind.: Sora. 

Morrill, George E.; Oregon City, Oreg.; Oregon Gold, Pretty Miss. 

Powell, Edwin C. {by Mrs. Goethe Link): Buteo. 

Roese, William; La Habra, Calif.: Top Secret. 

Registrations 

Measurements given are: height (H); diameter of flower (F); length of 
perianth segments (P. segs); length of Corona, (C, Igth); diameter of 
corona (C. diam). Color code will follow class, when given. 


lncbc* » >^-► 

Centlmeter< >>» —► 



Bee Mabley (Fitzwater) 3b; early midseason; H. 63.5 cm.; F. 88,9 ram.; 
P. segs. 38.1 mm., white; C. igth. 9.5 mm.; C. diam, 22.2 mm., yellow 
with vivid orange rim. Flawless form, tall strong stems, L/3 (Fairy Tale 
X Matapan) 

Buckskin (Evans) 2a; late midseason; H. 41 cm.; F. 87 mm.; P. segs. 38 mm., 
lemon yellow; C. Igth. 15 mm.; C. diam. 30 mm., pale primrose. Resembles 
Lemonade but lighter and more frilled. May even be a 2d in warm climates. 
G-29/ I (Green Island x Foggy Dew) 



Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, everblooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P.O. Box 1326- 
D, Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. 

Better still, send $6 for membership with all its 
advantages plus 3 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine. 
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Buteo (Powell-Link) 7a; iate midseason; H. 36 cm.; F. 60 mm,; P. segs. 
25 mm., aureolin HCC [Horticultural Colour Chart] 3/1; C. Igth. 22 mm.; 
C. diam. 15 mm., lemon yellow HCC 4/1. Resembles Aurelia but with 
longer stovepipe cup, slightly wavy at end. Two or three blooms to stem. 
Good multiplier and bloomer. Sdig. 36 ( ? x N. jonquilla) 

Chloe (Evans) 2b; early midseason: H. 48 cm.; F, 97 mm.; P. segs. 40 mm., 
white; C. Iglh. 30 mm,; C. diam. 40 mm., pink. D-174/1 (Radiation X 
(Interim x Mabel Taylor)) 

Fitzwater's Green (Fitzwater) 3b; midseason: H. 55,9 cm,; F. 69.8 mm.; 
P. segs. 31.8 mm., pale yellow, quickly fading to white; C. Iglh. 6,4 mm.; 
C. diam. 7.9 mm.; solid green, later developing narrow yellow rim. Three 
outer petals resemble dogwood blossoms. 16/4 (Bithynia x Portrush) 
Green Mountaineer (Fitzwater) 3b: late midseason; H. 58.4 cm.; F. 82.6 
mm.; P. segs. 34/9 mm., pale yellow, fading to white: C. Igth. 9.5 mm.; 
C. diam, 15.9 mm., opens solid green quickly fading to yellow, retaining 
a wide green rim. 16/11 (Bithynia X Portrush) 

Marimba (Evans) 2a; early; H. 52 cm.: F. 110 mm.; P. segs. 47 mm., 
yellow; C. Iglh. 31 mm.; C. diam, 42 mm., orange red. Resembles 
Sacajawea but cup is solid orange red rather than rimmed. Taller and 
earlier. F-260 (.Sacajawea X Armada) 


HEMEROCALLIS 


(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 
Many Round Robins open to participation. 



ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs, Arthur W. Parry, Secretary-Editor 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee 57377 


PEONIES^ Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty', fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a per¬ 
manent inve.stment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7,50. paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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Oregon Gold (Morrill) 7b; late midseason; H. 56 cm,; F. 70 mm.; P. segs. 
29 mm., golden yellow; C. Igth. 14 mm.; C. diam., 24 mm., darker but¬ 
tercup yellow. Resembles Trevithian but with larger cups and more florets 
per stem. Very fragrant and floriferous and multiplies rapidly. 55-2-1 (2a 
redcup x N. jonquilla) 

Pretty Miss (Morrill) 7a; midseason; F. 70 mm.; P. segs 32 mm., white; 
C. Igth. 22 mm.; C. diam. 25 mm., primrose yellow. 56-1-1 (Polindra X 
N. jonqitilla) 

Red Fox (Evans) 3; late midseason; H. 43 cm.; F. 90 mm.; P. segs, 38 mm,, 
yellow; C, Igth. 12 mm.; C. diam. 27 mm., orange red. H-64 (Hades x 
Paricutin) 

Scented April (Brink) 8 W O R; late; H. 35 cm.; F. 66 mm.; P. segs. 
25 mm., white; C. Igth. 3 mm.; C. diam. 16 mm., dull orange turning 
yellow, deep orange-red rim. Two to four florets on a stem. Resembles a 
poeticus but with tazetta characteristics in shape of perianth and short cup 
rather than an eye. Strong poeticus-type scent. 60-4 (Richard Tauber X 
Richard Tauber). The name Scented April transferred from a 1968 regis¬ 
tration (Tb) no longer in cultivation, 

Sora (Link) 2a; midseason: H. 45 cm.; F. 112 mm.; P. segs. 45 mm.; saffron 
yellow HCC 7/2; C. Igth. 30 mm.; C. diam, 40 mm., saffron yellow 
HCC 7. Resembles Galway but with more substance and more contrast 
between cup and perianth. Strong stiff stems. Sdlg. 452 (Goldcourt X 
Rustom Pasha) 

Top Secret (Roese) 2b midseason; H. 43 cm.; F. 100 mm.; P. segs. 41 mm., 
white; C. Igth. 14 mm.: C. diam. 45 mm., deep red orange; resembles 
Rameses, whiter, wider petals, earlier blooming, a consistent performer in 
warmer climates, good color. C 7/1 (Rameses X Limerick) 

Tyce (Evans) 2b; late midseason; H. 38 cm.; F. 108 mm.; P. segs. 43 mm,, 
white; C, Igth. 25 mm.; C. diam. 40 mm., pink. F-319 (Propriety X 
(Interim X Wild Rose) ) 

Yellowstone (Evans) a name change from a 1969 registration to a similar 
sister seedling. 


Especially For ItlS Lovers! 



AIS membership brings you . . . , . 

• Whai Eiery Iris Groutr Should Know: beautiful hand¬ 
book On all kindi of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many A!S actiiilies you can enjoy. 

• The Bulletin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing., helpful articles, tariefy reports, iris information, 

• lat ttatsons to join letter robins: choose from over 20 

iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world, 

• All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more. 

FOR OSLY S^.SO A YEAR 

JOIN US NOWf 


AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 2315 Tower Grove Ave. St. Louis. Mo. 63110 
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Down Under 
Daffodils 


Especially Famous For PINKS 

No U.S.D.A, import Permit Required. 
Descriptive Catalogue Free 

L P. DEHMAN 

Ellimalta Bulb Nursery 

Grassy Flat Road, DIAMOND CREEK 


VICTORIA, 3089 


AUSTRALIA 



SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 

1. Show Winners 5. 107 from Grant Milsch 

2. Symposium Favorites 6. Miniatures 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 8. Daffodils in Britain 

Slide rental; $5.00 per set. Confirm dates w'cll in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First St., Clifton Forge, Va. 24422 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. $1.00 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 8!4 
inches. For loan, $1.00 

Lcaffct on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 50 each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 

PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

The Daffodil Handbook . Paper Cover $3.40 - Cloth $4.90 


Daffodils and Narcissi by M. J. Jefferson-Brown ...— 10.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank ....... 12.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ...... 3.40 

Set of at least 15 back numbers of Daffodil Journal ..... 3.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal .... LOO 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1964 . 1.50 ea. 

Set of ADS yearbooks for 1962, 1963, and 1964 .... 3.00 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures.....Two 8-cent stamps ea. 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre (Reprint). . 2.00 

Lob’s Wood by Elizabeth Lawrence ... 2.50 

Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names, 1969.. 2.75 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 .. 3.00 ea. 

1967, 1968 ......... 3.50 ea. 

1969, 1970 ......... 4.25 ea. 

1971 ... 5.50 ea. 

1971 Daffodil Season Report...—__ 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973 ... 3.00 ea. 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook (used copies, tir available): 

Write for years on hand with prices 

Show entry cards.500 for $7.00; 1000 for $13.00 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn. 06840 
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HOW TO BE CALM, COOL AND 
COLLECTED WHILE SHOWING DAFFODILS 

By Mary S. Cartwright, Nas/iv/Ile, Temi. 

Reprinted from the March 1966 issue (now out of print) 
in response to numerous requests. 

Show time is almost upon us again. Do you turn pale at the thought? 
Many of us dread the effort of preparing and entering our flowers. It is 
always such a rush at the last minute. Our nerves become frayed, our heads 
ache, hands tremble, and worst of all—our feet hurt. Then there is this 
talk about grooming flowers! Who in the world has time for that? 

The answer to all your problems is to establish some sort of routine 
in your preparation. You won’t find the easiest way the first time, but 
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each time you prepare your flowers you will discover new ways of be¬ 
coming more efficient. 

Grooming really begins in the garden. If you have a good mulch on 
your beds you will have fewer dirt spots. An adequate windbreak helps 
prevent tears. As volumes could be written on the subject of mulches and 
windbreaks, this step will be left up to you for the time being. 

As your flowers bloom out during the weeks before the show you 
can cut them and place them in a refrigerator that is not colder than 45°F. 
Now cutting is not a matter of just walking along a flower bed and plucking 
a likely looking bloom with your fingers. It is a serious matter. First of all, 
check the bloom for quality before you pick it. This is a big time saver as 
it immediately eliminates a lot of flowers not worthy of the show bench 
which you would have to cull at a later time anyway. Your cutting equip¬ 
ment should consist of a sharp knife, a handful of tags, pencil and con¬ 
tainers of warm water. 

The stem is cut at a slight angle, as long as possible without cutting 
the yellow'ed part. Since a fresh cut should he made when the bloom is 
finally placed in the show' container, it is better to have the stem too long 
at this stage. Place the cut stem immediately in the container of warm 
water and put the tag with the name and class around the neck of the 
daffodil. A pencil is used as the tag sometimes becomes wet, causing ink 
to run. As my flowers are planted according to classes and divisions and 
marked permanently as to name and class, picking and labeling becomes 
almost methodical. Each division, or class, according to the number picked, 
goes into a separate container. As for the container, a plastic milk carton, 
either quart or half-gallon, with the top cut off is most useful. These cartons 
store neatly in the refrigerator and can be thrown away when the daffodil 
season is over. 

Spray the refrigerated flowers every day with a fine mist of tepid 
water, which will keep your flowers crisp. A small Japanese flower sprayer 
is perfect for this but a Windex bottle and sprayer works just as well. 

As the show day approaches start grooming your blooms, container by 
container, A card-table and chair is set up in the garage or basement where 
it is cool, and the work begins. 

Hold the flower facing you and check the stem. The ribs should run 
straight up and down on the left and right sides. If they don’t, gently twist 
the stem at the neck until the ribs are in place. If you are in doubt as to your 
ability, practice first on a flower you don’t plan to show. If the head is too 
high, gently push it down to its proper position. On the other hand, if it is 
drooping (and should not for its variety) place it under an electric light so 
the light will gradually draw the head up. Clustered blooms that overlap 
each other can be gently wedged apart with a piece of kleenex or absorbent 
cotton. This will take several hours to work effectively. 

If a petal is obstinate and persists in fulling forward, gently roll it back 
over your finger, smoothing it carefully. Sometimes a collar of paper helps. 
This is made by cutting two pieces of paper approximately four inches 
square. A slit is then cut to the center. Cut a hole in the center of the two 
papers large enough to go around the cup of your bloom. Place the papers, 
one on either side of the perianth petals,, which have been carefully straight¬ 
ened out. Clip the papers together with small paper clips, and leave in place 
at least overnight. 
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What I have failed to mention so far is how to dean your bloom, which 
is actually done before one starts working on its shape. All loose dust and 
pollen can be easily removed with a camel’s hair brush from the art supply 
counter. Remove all traces of loose pollen on the cup, as this is an eyesore 
to the discerning judge and could be the deciding point between two other¬ 
wise perfect blooms. 

For years Fve tried different methods of washing off rain and dirt spots 
but never w'as too successful until last year when a friend told me of her 
remarkable discovery. Her method of licking off spots with her tongue was 
tried and found to work perfectly. I must admit I often wonder if a daffodil 
petal is poisonous, 

A few days before the show decide which classes you will enter. Now 
this sounds terribly efficient and it does give one a wonderful feeling to have 
all this taken care of so far in advance. You will, no doubt, change some of 
your entries later on, but the bulk of the decisions can be made at this time. 
Make up the collections first. By listing your cut blooms on paper you can 
juggle them around until they arc placed to your satisfaction without ever 
touching a flower. Be sure to have a few extras for each collection in case 
of fatalities. What's left over can always be entered as a single specimen. 

The night before the show plug in the coffee pot and get to work. Don't 
plan on having the entire day and evening before the show free. You will 
either have to help with the staging, entertain the visiting judges or travel to 
an out-of-town show. 

If at all possible, get your show containers ahead of time and place your 
blooms in them the night before in the peace and quiet of your own home. 
This will give you plenty of time to arrange the foliage, or the boxwood 
sprays or the wedges or whatever else the schedule requires. Add the entry 
card to each specimen or collection. These cards were stamped with your 
name and address a week or two before, wired ready to apply at this time. 
If the show containers are not available, place each daffodil in its own Coke 
bottle, .so all it needs is to be lifted out. lag and all, and placed in the con¬ 
tainer at the show. It’s easier to carry the bottles in their wooden case than 
in a plastic si.x-pack. but the latter is better than nothing. Don’t bring the 
daffodils to the show in a bucket, unlabeled. You'll be frantic from the chore 
of entering your flowers and swear never, ever, to enter another. 

Last thing, before you go to bed for an hour or two, check your equip¬ 
ment basket. What in the world is that? It’s a life-saver for jangled nerves! 
It holds extra entry tags (with your name and address on them, of course), 
3x5 cards for collections, pen, pencil, sharp knife, cotton, camel’s hair brush, 
show schedule, RHS classification list (including the miniature list, please), 
Q-tips to remove spots, and a tranquilizer—just in case. 

The morning of the show all you have to do is load up the car—after 
you’ve made one last trip round the garden to sec if you’ve nvis.sed some gem. 
Don’t forget to add the two you “hatched” during the night. This is a grand 
emergency method of forcing a bud to develop into bloom under an electric 
light bulb. Spray your flowers once again before you leave for the show. If 
you have a long trip, do it again enroutc. Protect your flowers as much as 
possible from wind, sun and heat, even if you have to suffer discomfort. 

With such efficient preparations you will arrive at the show, calm, cool 
and collected. Happy blue ribbons to you! 
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CLOSEUP LOOK AT THE CONVENTION 

By Peggy Macneai.e, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Even though it’s still the dead of winter as I write, by the time you read 
this the Convention will be only weeks away. We fervently hope your plans 
have jelled, and that you have already sent in your registration. It looks as 
though gas rationing may not not be in forec by April 18, so load up your 
cars with daffodils and wend your way to the Queen City, We arc anxious 
to see you. 

To add some extra information, since you read the Prevue in the 
December Journal, here is a Closeup, to help you focus on some of the 
events in store for you. In answer to a few queries we’ve had about the 
doings for the spouses who may get a little tired of daffodil talk—yes, the 
Reds will be playing in town that week-end. There is a Saturday afternoon 
game with San Diego, as well as night games earlier in the week. Wc can’t 
promise, at this writing, but hope we can arrange to have a box, seating 
20 people, set aside for the ADS. Golfers may wish to bring their clubs. 
There is a good public course—lovely, and long holes—at a county park in 
the neighborhood of the motel. Private courses require a member to play, 
but we might he able to manage this, except that it is difficult on Saturdays. 
We even have a treat for the music lovers, with the Cincinnati Symphony 
orchestra performing at Music Hall on Friday and Saturday nights. 

Ixtters from several commercial growers assure us that every attempt 
will be made to send us flowers. The Harrisons both hope to be with us in 
person, and Kate Reade w'rites that her daughter may be able to come over 
with a Carncairn exhibit. Unfortunately the London .Show is the 17th and 
18th, which is cutting things pretty close for many of our friends who would 
like to join us. 

Betty Hobson is rounding up several extra trophies for blue-ribbon win¬ 
ners in some of the show classes. These will be permanent awards in the form 
of useful articles that will .serve as souvenirs of the 1974 convention. 

Our program is almost ready for the printer, and will be mailed to 
registrants, along with a show schedule. Our dinner speakers were mentioned 
in the December prevue. We can now give the titles of the talks. On Friday 
night Dr. Ray C. Allen will speak on ‘The Future of The Special Plant So¬ 
cieties." Dr. Allen is the newly elected president of the American Rose So¬ 
ciety, and as Director of Kingwood Center here in Ohio, he is well acquainted 
with the activities of the Hemerocallis Society, the Iris Society, etc. We hope 
to have members of some of these other groups attend our dinner that evening. 

On Saturday evening, our banquet speaker will be Dr, Charles C. King, 
Executive Director of the Ohio Biological Survey. His topic is "Ecology and 
Gardening," which sounds .serious, but I am advised that Dr. King is a 
most witty speaker, and wc arc looking forward to a treat. 

Of course (here will be talks about daffodils. On Friday morning at the 
Nature Center wc will hear about the old and new daffodils in “Lob’s Wood," 
and then have a good hour to wander around and inspect them. On Saturday 
morning Mrs, C. E, Fitzwater, from Huntington, W. Va., who exhibited that 
green-cupped daffodil in Williamsburg, will enlighten us on "Hybridizing as 
a Hobby." Bill Pannill will give us instructions on how to acclimatize bulbs 
from "down under" when he auctions off the New Zealand bulbs at the Sat- 
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Lirday buffel brcakt’iist. All in nil, we hope you will find the programs inter¬ 
esting and fun. 

Elsewhere in this Journal there is a reprint of the registration blank and 
Holiday Inn information. We have also worked out a partial-fee registration 
form for those who cannot be here the whole weekend. Please write me, or 
Caroline Hoppin, for a copy if you need one. We will be delighted to see 
you for any length of time you can be w'ith us. 

COLOR ME GRAY NO LONGER 

By Tom D. Throckmorton, M.D., Des Moine,^, Iowa 

One fascinating bit of new information is the fact that daffodils arc no 
longer gray. For too many years and generations we and our forebears have 
looked at gray, monochromatic illustrations of dalTodils. Color printing and 
photography have been c.xpcnsivc and, until fairly recently, the state of the 
arts left far too much to the imagination. Therefore, daffodils were gray. 

The Classified l.ist of dalToilils had done nothing to remedy this depressing 
outlook. Measurements, accurate to the millimeter, seemed to be the all- 
important thing in pigeon-holing daffodils—and so they are, if the lovely 
blooms arc all done out in shades of gray. The Classification has done an 
admirable job of encoding the body outlines of daffodils. But on the other 
hand, it has failed miserably in its chief function. 

The real purpose of any classification is to allow the comparison of like 
things. And herein the good, dull, depressing grays of our Classified List 
have failed us. Daffodil blooms are not gray—they run the gamut of all 
colors and shade.s, save those having a basis in blue. Color is really what 
daffodils are ail about. One has only to compare one of John Lea’s beauti¬ 
fully engineered, highly colored “red cups” with Galway and its self-gold 
to realize they have little in common. And yet, the Classified List, viewing 
these blooms through gray lenses, has told us they arc kindred and must 
stand together. 

You will be pleased that the Classified List now recognizes that color is 
one of the dominant attributes of a daffodil bloom. The gray glasses are gone! 
For the first lime, it is now' both practically and oflicially possible to “color 
in” our mental images of daffodils, and to record coloration as ancillary data 
to the sharp anatomic outlines heretofore starkly draw'n by the Classified 
l.ist. The marriage has been accomplished between (he RHS Cla.ssified List 
and the color-codings of the ADS Daffodil Data Bank. Such a union has been 
approved by the RHS Narcissus and Tulip Committee and the final blessing 
has been bestowed by the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society. All of 
us may now officially color in our daffodils. 

To accomplish this has not been especially easy. To tell my story I must 
reach back almost J5 years when a plan for the storage of substantial 
amounts of daffodil information in a computer was implemented. As this 
system of storage and retrieval grew, it later was officially dignified as the 
Daffodil Data Bank of the ADS. Among the data stored were a coded de¬ 
scription of the plant and flower: its height; its season of bloom; its classifi¬ 
cation; and the coloration of the bloom. 'I'his system proved practical and 
helpful. The ADS approved it and urged the addition of the color data to the 
Classified List whenever possible. 
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Those of you who read “A Proposal of Marriage" in The Daffodil Journal 
for March, 1973, know the steps that were taken to place this color-ctniing 
proposal before the registration authorities. Therein, the system of color¬ 
coding was described, the necessity for it was indicated, and a mechanism 
for serious discussion between the ADS and the RHS was created. As your 
representative, I was sent abroad to bring about the sort of understanding 
that only comes from open, face-to-face discussions. The success story 
follows: 

On April 18, 1973, a meeting of the RHS Advisor)' Committee on Daffodil 
Classification was called. The pro tern chairman was that doyen of daffodils, 
Mr. Herbert R. Barr. Among others seated about a large old table, looked 
down upon by portraits of the great and near great of yesterday’s horticul¬ 
tural world, were: Mr, Cyril Coleman, Mr, Alec Gray, Mr. Thos. Hoog, Mr. 
H. A. Kingdom, Mr. John S. B. Lea, Mr. David A. Lloyd, Mr. J. M. 
dcNavarro, and Mr. John Cowell, ex officio. To me it seemed as if the future 
of daffodils could not be in better or safer hands. 

It was quickly agreed among us that color is a subjective thing and capable 
of considerable individual interpretation. And yet, color is an outstanding 
feature of daffodil blooms, and this important fact cannot be ignored if com¬ 
parisons are to be made among daffodils. It was evident that all committee 
members felt that while the color coding of daffodils might be imperfect and 
subject to some variation of opinion, the usefulness of the system offered 
great advantages. It was quickly appreciated by all that color-coding does 
not alter in any way the traditional and approved method of classification. 
Rather, it acts synergistically and rather elegantly with the old scheme to 
afford added information on which more accurate comparisons can be made. 
Therefore, the Committee approved the following: 

1. The color-coding of daffodils, as done in the ADS Daffodil Data Bank, 
should be added to the information currently embodied in the Classified List 
of Daffodils. The only change requested was that the color in all three zones 
of the corona be indicated, even though the entire cup be of a single color. 

2. In daffodil competitions, the use of color coding in the schedule might 
be at the discretion of the show chairman. 

3. The Classified List, as now published, should not be updated and 
revised. To do so would be a monumental task and one incurring a consider¬ 
ably increased expense. Rather, it was recommended the 1969 Classified 
List be continued indefinitely in its present form as the standard reference to 
daffodils introduced and registered as of that year. This decision allows the 
current Classified List to live on as a sort of King James version. Thus, no 
copies of this List are made obsolete by color-coding, and such Lists will 
remain in demand through succeeding years. In the event the supply of the 
List is depleted, the RHS can reprint the 1969 List for a mere fraction of 
the cost of revising and reprinting a new one. 

4. A new list of classified and color-coded daffodils will be made up 
annually. This list is to be extended back to 1959 and include all cultivars 
registered in 1960 and the subsequent years. This expanded list is to be 
published annually in an updated version. Although such an endeavor sounds 
most ambitious, it is both simpler and cheaper to do this each year than to 
update and revise the old format every four or five years. On the face of it, 
ease and expense would dictate the issuance of a simple annual supplement. 
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However, it was recognized that filing and storage of supplements by the 
individual would be difficult, and soon alphabetical and chronological con¬ 
fusion would negate their advantages. Therefore, the committee opted for 
the annual updated and revised list, including registrations back through 
1960. 

5. The Committee did not specify the exact scheme or format of the new 
list, but subsequent correspondence leads me to believe it will become a 
feature of the RHS Daffodil Annual—and probably in a format that will 
allow it to be readily detached for specific use. Thus, every daffodil fancier, 
hybridizer, show chairman, or contestant will have available an up-to-date 
list of daffodils, their classification, and their color codes. By way of com¬ 
parison, such a list should bulk about as large as the published list of ADS 
membership. 

And with that done, the Committee had a drink, shook hands, and went 
to the Daffodil Show. Later in the year, the report of this Committee was 
considered and approved by the RHS Committee on Publications. Now I 
have word these two favorable committee reports have been accepted and 
approved by the RHS Council. I have every reason to believe, that so 
blessed, the new Classified List (with color-coding) will be published an¬ 
nually, beginning in 1975—just about 100 years after old Peter Barr first 
began dabbling in daffodils, and 25 years after the last major overhaul of 
the scheme. 

T have been asked w'hat official language might best indicate these changes 
in daffodil classification. I have suggested that the following language in the 
Classified List and International Daffodil Register would accomplish the aims 
of the Committee: 

The Classification of Daffodils 

I. “Coloured” means some colour other than white, such as green (G), 
yellow (Y), pink (P), orange fO), or red (R). 

II. “White” means while or whitish, and may be abbreviated as W. 

III. The length of the perianth .segment is the extreme length, measured 
on the inside, from its junction with the corona along the midrib to its ex¬ 
treme tip; and the length of the corona is the extreme length, measured from 
its junction with the perianth to the end of its furthest extension when the 
edge is flattened out. 

JV. The corona may be divided into three zones; 

a. The inner Vs or eye-zone 

b. The middle Vs or mid-zone 

c. The outer Vs or rim 

V. For purpo.ses of description, the colour of the corona in its various 
zones may be indicated by a suitable colour abbreviation for each zone. Such 
abbreviations shall begin with the innermost or eye-zone and progress to the 
outer zone or rim. 

VI. In those divisions in which the colour of the perianth is not suitably 
implied by the classification, such as in Divisions IV through XII, the first 
colour in abbreviation shall indicate, in general, the colour of the perianth; 
subsequent abbreviations shall then indicate the colours to be found in the 
zones of the corona. 

VTI. The colours indicated in the Classified List shall, whenever possible, 
be those assigned to the cultivar by the person who registers it. In all other 
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instances the colours shall be assigned by the registering authority, after 
suitable consultation with knowledgeable sources or persons. 

It is felt that the above language would leave the old classification intact, 
but melded with a color-code that provides added descriptive information to 
interested individuals. 

Thus has the marriage between the ADS DalTodil Data Bank and the RHS 
Classified List been accomplished. And now, each author, each hybridizer, 
each grower, and each show contestant can color-in his daffodils-for all of us! 


A REPORT FROM THE ISLES OF SCILLY 

Willis H, Wheeler, Arlingion, Virginia 

The Isles of Scilly, 25 miles southwest of Land’s End, England, are a 
source of field grown early flowers for the flower shops of London and 
other English cities. 

In recognition of the importance of the crops being grown on that 
group of islands the British Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food 
established the Isles of Scilly Demonstration Station in 1967 on the north 
side of the Isle of St. Mary’s. Work performed there from that date through 
1972 is now described in a report recently received. The two floral crops 
covered are narcissus and iris, the most important narcissus being N. tazetta 
Grand Soleil d’Or. 

In an experiment with that cultivar and la Golden Harvest two meth¬ 
ods of cultivation were evaluated, those methods being the conventional flat 
beds versus bulbs planted on ridges. From the same number of bulbs Soleil 
d’Or yielded a slightly larger number of blooms on the ridge planting while 
Golden Harvest did a little better in the flat beds. These figures were derived 
from three years of growing, the bulbs not being lifted during that time. 
Bulb weight for the two cultivars at the end of the same period showed 
ridge planting to have given more increase than the flat beds. 

A second experiment with Soleil d’Or studied the effect of a dry heat 
treatment on hulbs harvested on different dates. Bulbs lifted on May 19 and 
treated at 80“ F for four weeks began flowering on November 5 while bulbs 
lifted June 15 and treated at 80“ F for four weeks did not begin flowering 
until December 29. However, the later lifted bulbs produced more flowers. 
While the heat treatment was of value with Soleil d’Or it did not bring on 
early flowering of Golden Harvest. The latter did respond to precooling by 
flowering earlier while precooling produced no response in Soleil d’Or. 

Spray trials for the control of narcissus leaf scorch, caused by Stagotio- 
spora curthii, showed both Bordeaux mixture and zineb to be quite effective, 
but certain cultivars such as la Magnificence showed some foliage injury 
from Bordeaux. 

An evaluation of the systemic fungicide benomyl (benlate) showed it 
to be a little better than Bordeaux mixture for protecting the foliage from 
leaf scorch. That trial I saw and photographed at the Demonstration Station 
in May 1971. 

Work with bulbous iris cultivars at the Station was similar to that per¬ 
formed on narcissus. 

The report is being placed in the Society’s Library. 
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GARDEN SCHEMES FOR DAFFODILS 

By Mary Judson Averett 

Reprinted by permission of The American Horticultural 
Society from The American Daffodil Year Book, 1936. 

It is the editor’s hopve that ADS members will enjoy this article as 
much as she did so many years ago (and repeatedly since); and that readers 
will be inspired to share with us their ideas and plans for using daffodils in 
their gardens. 

1. The Alpha and Omega Walk, 

The Beginning and the End of the blossom pageant in my garden come 
here. April fills these borders with daffodiKs, October finds them gorgeous 
with chrysanthemums. These particular borders are about four years old 
but the general plan and the cultural routine has stood the test of at least 
three times as long and I can recommend it. The gravel walk, three feet 
wide, leads from a bench under an apple tree to another bench under a huge 
Lonicera Maackii podocarpa, a distance of about fifty feet, long for this 
small garden and seeming longer because of the narrowness of walk and 
borders. On each side there is a border four feet wide, both laid out the 
same way. Permanent stakes, rising two inches above ground, at both ends 
assure true lines. Measuring with a steel tape, always from the same end, I 
can locate the bulbs even when dormant. Planting bands run parallel with 
the walk: 1. Six inches wide next to the walk, a solid mat of Viola odorata 
which blooms spring and fall and under which are increasing numbers of 
autumn flowering crocuses. I should prefer, 1 think, Sternbergia iutea but as 
yet I have not tried this here. 2. A band one foot wide marked off in blocks 
one foot square like a row across a checker board. Daffodils, from one to 
five bulbs in a clump, go in the red blocks and the black ones draw chrys¬ 
anthemum plants about June. New varieties are put here where they can be 
seen close, but there is enough space so that every alternate clump may be 
Her Grace to give continuity to the effect. Korean hybrids, Ceres, Apollo, 
and Daphne are the chrysanthemums used in this row, the chamois colored 
Ceres being the most valuable. 3. This band is also one foot wide and 
marked in blocks but only one block in four is left for chrysanthemums. 
Choice varieties which I have had long enough to multiply fill these bands 
three feet long by one wide, the space left for the chrysanthemums coming 
immediately back of one in the front row planted to daffodils. In this row I 
try out new chrysanthemums; especially meritorious this year was Jean 
Treadway. 4. A third band one foot wide. On the very' back line of this 
band comes one long row of one variety—at present Edrin on one side, 
Queen of the North on the other. This leaves six inches at the back of the 
bed which remains empty. Half way between this long row and the third 
band comes a long row of one variety of chrysanthemum, last fall Phila¬ 
delphia on one side and Dazzler on the other. Seen from the house the 
deep orchid tones of Philadelphia make a fine background for the brilliant 
but velvety red of Dazzler. Self-sown forget-me-nots and Johnny-jump-ups 
carpet these beds. After the daffodil foliage has been cleared off and the 
chrysanthemums set these borders are given clean culture until the first of 
September but the willing little carpet plants seem to have time enough 
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to develop after that sufficiently for good spring bloom. A heavy top 
dressing of bone meal and wood ashes goes on once a year, usually when 
the chrysanthemums are set; the chrysanthemums are worked and watered 
and fed liquid manure through the summer but as the bulbs arc down eight 
inches and not immediately under the chrysanthemums, they do not seem 
to be affected by this treatment. Once in from two to four years the beds 
are trenched two spits deep. My soil being heavy 1 think this is more bene¬ 
ficial to the bulbs than any amount of feeding. 

II, A May Border. 

Though this border has an irregular shape I nevertheless follow the 
practice of planting in bands to some extent. At the back bleeding heart 
grows, four feet apart with bands of Leucojum aestivale between. Iris cris- 
tata edges the front going back into the border for a foot or more. Just 
behind it come primroses, the polyantha type, pale yellow hose-in-hose and 
one from a Carolina garden the color of the deepest buds of the Dicentra, 
with a yellow eye. The primroses arc set in irregular triangles, the pale 
yellow being opposite the dicentra and the rose ones in between. Between 
the points of the triangles are clumps of the Narcissus poeticus radiifiorus. 
This bulb is not in commerce so far as I know but Ornatus would give much 
the same effect as it has about the same season of bloom. Immediately in 
front of the dicentra are blocks of Muscari botryoides Heavenly Blue sep¬ 
arated by large clumps of N, poeticus recurvus. I should like to use the 
double form, the camellia-flowered, but it blooms uncertainly with me. This 
bed has a remarkably long season of beauty, starting with the primroses 
which come early and stay late. The pink, blue, white, lavender, and pale 
yellow color scheme would be better for a touch of scarlet but I have yet 
to find the right thing. Tulipa Greigii has the right color but I should not 
like its foliage here. Nothing follows in summer. This bit of ground does its 
full duty in May. 

III. A Shrubbery Edging. 

This is an old planting of shrubs— Lonicera Maackii, Clethra alnijolia, 
Callicarpa japonica. The clethra and the callicarpa leaf out very late and 
all of them lean out to the sun so that when they are in full foliage their 
leaves come quite down to the lawn, though they stand some four feet back 
from its edge. This gives a nice space for early spring bloom. Eighteen 
inches back there is a matted row of the old reliable daffodil Emperor. 
In front of Emperor I have a band a foot wide planted with a row of 
various forms of N. odorus for its deep golden color and its fragrance and 
in front of it a row of grape hyacinths for its blue. This band is broken 
about every five feet by a clump of doubles. Eggs and Bacon. Codlins and 
Cream and such, from old southern gardens. I do not like many double 
narcissus but these have the associations which give them place here. Back 
of all the daffodils we set out some sprigs of Plumbago larpentae which 
has grown to be a thick carpet. It comes up very late, covers the daffodils 
completely, fringes the shrubbery with its intense blue in September and 
turns to lovely oak colors in October. It is, I think, the very best ground 
cover for daffodils in conditions where it thrives. Here it prospers on dry' 
sunny slopes. Lily-of-the-valley or ajuga might be used instead in more 
shady places. 
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IV. Associated with Perennials. 

Daffodil foliage ripens about the middle of June. After the bloom is 
past it often becomes lax and unsightly, a blot on the exuberance of May 
and June borders, especially if planted as is so often done, along the front 
edge. At the back between tall perennials they are hidden during this 
ripening period but they look far away when they, and nothing else, are in 
bloom. Besides, they arc disturbed when the perennials come to be divided 
and the soil enriched. Certain perennials, like peonies, when planted for 
effect go many years without division. A peony in a border requires a space 
some four feet in diameter for the proper development of its handsome 
foliage, yet the circumference of its stems at ground level will be hardly 
more than twelve inches. Peony roots go deep. By keeping some six inches 
from the stems four good sized clumps of daffodils could be set about each 
peony. I have known such a planting to go ten years before there was any 
going off of bloom. Gypsophiki paniculata Bristol Fairy, Dictainniis fraxi- 
nella, Pkitycodon }>randifIora are all plants with deep fleshy roots which 
should never be moved if it can be avoided and daffodils may be grown 
about all of them with equal success. Doubtless a much longer list could be 
made but this marks the limits of my experience. Plants like Oriental Pop¬ 
pies do not work well as their heavy foliage which survives into the spring 
is detrimental tc7 healthy growth of the daffodils. The varieties of daffodils 
used in the perennial border should be chosen for their strong constitutions, 
good habit of growth, and garden effect. Exhibition flowers cannot he ex¬ 
pected from such situations. Besides many prize winning blooms grow on 
plants of indifferent garden value. Planted eight or nine inches deep bulbs 
will not multiply very rapidly and so will go many years before they fail 
to bloom but when they are dug they will yield an astonishing number of 
small bulbs most of which will require two years to come again into flower. 

V. A PoETicus Bed. 

This bed lies along the north side of a barberry hedge which is clipped 
to a wall like face about two feet from the stems of the plants. So the sun 
lies there only in late afternoon in the spring but in summer, when it is 
high, it shines there most of the day. This cool spring location is good for 
the poeticus varieties. Here I have collected blocks of all the poeticus varie¬ 
ties which I grow. White violets edge this bed and would fill it with seed¬ 
lings if they were not pulled out. This violet seems to be a form of the com¬ 
mon wild violet which has such long stems and such a hard crown. It 
blooms at the same lime as the poeticus and makes a lovely carpet. I have 
never found that the hard crown interfered with the daffodils, though I do 
not see why it shouldn't. In this bed I have planted the white form of 
Vinca minor but as yet it has not taken hold as 1 hoped it would. Perhaps 
the midsummer sun is not good for it. Through the middle of this bed a 
space has been left in which tiger lilies thrive and between them, heliotrope 
is put each May. So this bed has an August season of beauty also. 

VI. For Cutting. 

A daffodil enthusiast never has enough daffodils. Whatever I do in 
the garden I am always on the lookout for more places to put daffodils. Last 
spring I had to move a fence, set it back three feet. For eighty feet along 
this fence runs a border some six or eight feet wide, an old, old border. 
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Almost everything has been planted here in its time hut now the apple trees 
have grown so that it really is a shady border of some merit but the daf¬ 
fodils in it follow no scheme. Each time it has been done over bits of bulbs 
have missed my searching fingers to pop up later in unexpected spots so that 
now in April all sorts and kinds dot its surface. The back of this border 
has ten widely spaced plants of Ilex glabra with the tali October blooming 
phlox Viking between them. The ilex is evergreen and the phlox is vigorous 
and makes its growth early so that the vacant three feet back of them soon 
was completely screened, another place for daffodils, thank heaven! Here 
I planted my surplus with no color scheme, just each variety to itself in 
short rows across the narrow space. They will not look badly, considering 
the higgledy-piggledly planting in front of them, and what a joy to cut! A 
space three feet wide and eighty feet long holds a lot of bulbs. This year’s 
surplus filled half of it; the other half will probably take care of those from 
next year’s digging. After that, where, oh where, can I put more daffodils? 


THE DOVER SYSTEM OF JUDGING 

The following article was written by the late William Jack- 
son, of Dover, Tasmania, father of the William Jackson who 
attended our convention in Portland in 1972. It was published 
about 30 years ago and was reprinted in the Tasmanian Daf¬ 
fodil Council Newsletter in 1971. We present it here, in slight¬ 
ly abridged form, for its provocative ideas and with the 
thought that it may he suitable for small shows not having 
to qualify for A DS awards, or for club meetings. 

In Tasmania wc have named this system of judging from the small town 
of Dover where we first tried it. We realize that in all probability it may 
have been used often before, though we can find no record of this being so. 
Briefly, the system is that a committee of exhibitors judge the exhibits and 
do not retire when their own exhibits arc in the class being judged. 

It certainly does seem a direct contradiction of the ethics of judging to 
judge one’s own blooms, but for 4 years now we have found that in prac¬ 
tice it works remarkably well and that it has given, at least so far, more 
satisfaction to our exhibitors than any other system we know of. 

At a small local show, like ours at Dover, it is difficult to get a special¬ 
ist to come to judge, especially as there is a long distance to travel. If wc 
get a judge who is not a specialist, then, though he does as careful and pain¬ 
staking a job as he can, when he comes to where the competing blooms are 
many and of nearly equal value, he is pretty sure to make some poor deci¬ 
sions, These are apt to irritate and discourage the exhibitors, making them 
unwilling to exhibit at that show in the following year. For whether the 
prize has been given wrongly to an exhibitor, or whether it is withheld, 
equally wrongly, it leaves a sensation of dissatisfaction, coupled with the 
feeling that all the labor has been in vain. 

Our judging committee is not formally appointed; being an exhibitor 
is the only qualification necessary, so the committee has an unlimited num¬ 
ber, which may even vary as it passes along the table of exhibits. It might 
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be thought that some of the committee might favor their own exhibits, and 
that others, from excess of modesty, might undervalue theirs; we were 
pleasantly surprised to have had so very little of either. The committee can 
call in any nonexhibitor it considers suitable when opinion as to the value 
of exhibits are equally divided; this, however, has seldom happened. 

So every exhibitor serving on the judging committee sees and helps to 
value every bloom shown; he hears his fellow competitors’ opinions and 
valuations of the various points of the blooms, such as color, texture, car¬ 
riage, shape, etc., and gets a good insight into what we are trying to breed 
daffodils (or other plants) up to, in each var>nng form of trumpet, large and 
small cups, etc. As an education for beginners this form of judging is dis¬ 
tinctly valuable, so wc make it a point of getting our beginners on the com¬ 
mittee. The experience will enable them to act as judges themselves in the 
future. Beginners who have come on the judging committee and gone around 
the exhibits with us have told us that they enjoyed it more than any other 
part of the show. 

We thought that the larger numbers of the committee would slow 
down the judging, but wc find that it appears to have quickened it; for in- 
.stance, the grand champion at the Hobart daffodil show, 1943, was selected 
by a committee of nine exhibitors in the shortest time we have known a 
grand champion chosen. Why the committee should take less lime judging 
we do not understand, as our usual three judges going around together arc 
practically a committee of three. 

We at Dover have used this committee system for four years now, 
both for our Daffodil and Gladiolus shows. We have had no protests or 
complaints, which we rather expected when trying out this new sy.stem, and 
as it appears to be giving general satisfaction, we are continuing to use it. 
Some of us who are on the judging committee have gone around the exhibits 
again and have failed to find a decision that we would like altered. Perhaps 
it is the flexibility and absence of too many restrictions that helps make a 
success of this system, for a rule or regulation that is not there cannot be 
broken. 

When the exhibit to be judged has to be “pointed,” we still use this 
committee system but with variations to suit the case. A prepared card with 
blank spaces for each bloom of each exhibit is handed to each member, who 
points each bloom except his own exhibit. This committee system of people 
interested in the flower being judges precludes one judge’s special attention 
to some particular idea of his own. 

A NEW BOOK ON BULBS 

A. R. Rees, of the Gla-sshouse Research Institute, Littlehampton, Sus¬ 
sex, England, has given us a new book on bulbs under the title, The Growth 
of Bulbs (Academic Press, 1972). The term “bulbs” refers in this publica¬ 
tion only to the five well known genera; Hyacinthiis, Iris, Lilium, Narcissus, 
and TuUpa, those being the true bulbs of definite commercial importance- 

The author deals briefly with the origin and classification of the cultivars 
of each of the named genera and gives us a usable definition of a bulb. It 
follows; 

“A bulb can be described as an organ consisting of a short stem bearing 
a number of swollen fleshy leaf bases or scale leaves, with or without a 
tunic, the whole enclosing the next year’s bud.” 
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Bulbous forms, according to Rees, are limited almost entirely to the 
Monocotyledons in the families Amaryllidaceae, iridaceae, and Liliaceae, 
and with the exception of the genus Lilium, are derived from parents grow¬ 
ing originally in the Mediterranean climate areas. 

Chapters following the first, cover; bulb structure, morphology, devel¬ 
opment, and periodicity; growth and productivity; the initiation and growth 
of bulbs; flower initiation and differentiation; the storage of bulbs; post¬ 
storage development; physiology and metabolism; the metabolism of the 
rooted plant; physiological disorders; and pests and diseases of bulbs. 

In his chapter on physiological disorders the writer touches on one 
subject of interest to many of the Society's members when he refers to blast¬ 
ing of the flowers of Narcissus pocticus ‘Flore Plcno’ (Double While), a 
condition troubling many of us when we attempt to grow certain cultivars in 
Division 4. His comment follows: 

“Flower death is commonest on warmer slopes and growers’ observa¬ 
tions suggest that extremes of temperatures between day and night, hot, dry 
weather during the growing season or a wet autumn arc contributory factors. 
All these could operate through poor water relations, aggravated by a poor 
root system and also affected by edaphic or topographic factors. Research 
on some of these aspects is in progress.” 

Those members of the Society who are interested in going beyond the 
garden aspects of bulb growing may find Dr. Rees’ book of considerable 
interest. It is being placed in the Society's Library as a reference work. 

—Willis H. Wheeler 


A GARDEN TO VISIT 

From Midwest Region Newsletter, October 1973 

Did you know that Brooklyn is in Indiana? And did you know that one 
of the most beautiful spots in the state is near Brooklyn? High on a ridge 
overlooking the town arc the gardens and home of Dr. and Mrs. Goethe 
Link. Mrs. Link, a daffodil grower and hybridizer of national fame, has 
spent many years developing the lovely gardens. 

As a member of the Indiana Daffodil Society, Mrs. Link graciously 
opens her home and gardens to the Society for its April meeting each year. 
The meeting is scheduled so that the date coincides with the height of daf¬ 
fodil season. Each member brings a covered dish and the hostess and hospi¬ 
tality committee furnish coffee and tea. Anyone is welcome from about ten 
o’clock in the morning. Most of us get there as early as possible to wander 
around and enjoy the daffodils. 

From the time you park the car in the lot near the observatory (Dr. 
Link is interested in astronomy, and had his own observatory built here) 
until you take a last, lingering look over your shoulder as you drive away, it 
is a wonderful experience. A veritable “cloud of daffodils” greets you as you 
walk over to the gardens. In the center is Mrs. Link’s exhibition bed. There, 
in rows, labeled, and in sequence according to variety, are the newest and 
finest of daffodils from growers all over the world. What a treat it is to 
wander up and down the rows, making a “want” list for your own garden. 
We were all impressed by the immense size of the blooms and the intense 
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color this year. Mrs. Link attributes much of this to the use of Sea Born, a 
seaweed product. She used about a teaspoon of this product, mixed with 
vermiculite under the base of each bulb planted. As the varieties multiply, 
they are lifted and planted in the sod. Literally hundreds of thousands of 
bulbs are naturalized against big limestone rocks, under the pines, on the 
slopes and between the house and the exhibition bed. Not only are there 
daffodils, but flowering shrubs and trees, their lacy beauty emphasized by 
the towering pines, complete the picture. 

The gardens are open to the public from about April 15 until about 
the first week in May. The turn-off is marked on Highway 67 between 
Brooklyn and Martinsville. The gardens are about three or four miles from 
the main highway. If you have the opportunity, please do yourself a favor 
and visit this lovely spot. 

—Ellis Dickens 

THE REAL STORY OF THE TICKNOR TWIN- 
SCALE DAFFODIL BULB PROPAGATION 

By Susan B. Ticknor, Falls Church, Virginia 

In the December issue of the Journal my father, William O. Ticknor, 
gave an account of his experience with the above experiment and how the 
segments reacted. I would now like to give the other side of the story- 
how he reacted. 

First came the choosing of the bulbs to be sacrificed to the advancement 
of horticultural science. As our basement rafters were loaded with net bags 
of bulbs, there was a wide selection. This was done, albeit painfully in the 
case of expensive Falstaff 

Then the real fun began. As he said in his article, he washed the bulbs 
in a solution of formaldehyde which for years had been the resting place of 
a small pet green snake. Since the snake had no opinion to offer he was 
transferred from the jar atop the hot water heater to the compost pile, there 
to do the duty nature intended for all dead snakes to do—rot. I could not 
honestly say my mother was heartbroken at that thought. 

Besides the snake another family heirloom was used—this being my 
great-grandfather’s .straight razor, which helped slice the bulbs. (Obviously 
we never throw anything away. We apparently knew that one day a razor 
and a pickled snake would come in handy.) 

After the bulbs were snuggled into their baggies with some vermiculite 
the problem arose of where to keep them. An even temperature of 72" in a 
typically hot Washington summer was one of the few things our house could 
not provide. So the segments were tucked in a briefcase and carted off to 
the State Department, where they probably felt at home, having Dad’s Venus 
Fly-trap as a neighbor. 

Then the true test of patience began. What I can’t figure out is whose 
patience was more tried. Dad's or the family's. Daily when he called home 
he would woefully report no signs of bulblcls in the segments. His favorite 
saying became “What would an onion look like if you sliced it up and left it 
out for 2 (3, 4, etc.) weeks?” We dutifully assured him it would be 
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shriveled and brown, and he would proudly reply that his segments were 
white and smooth. 

When I left for Virginia Polytechnic Institute State University in Blacks¬ 
burg, Virginia, the beginning of August, there was no change. But about a 
week before 1 returned, bulblets appeared! The night I got in he brought 
them home for me to see and exclaim over, as I’m sure he had done earlier 
for my mother and brother. 

On September 22nd to 24th, the bulblets made a terrifying long journey 
for ones so young. First they were taken to the ADS Regional meeting in 
Annapolis, Maryland, for what Dad called a show and tell, but was more a 
show and brag. The next day they came down to Blacksburg, where I and a 
carful of my “necessities only” were deposited to hopefully gain some higher 
learning. 

Since then I have lost track of the little bulblets. I can only suppose they 
were tucked into the cold frame there to grow and prosper. I am not a 
horticulture major at a (partly) agricultural .school, so I have no way of 
explaining scientifically why those tiny slivers beat the odds and formed 
handsome little bulbs. My father attributes it to the fungicide Bentate, But 
I believe the magic ingredient was actually the tender love he gives to all, 
from family to daffodil friends to daffodil segments, and I believe that in it 
we will all prosper and grow as they did. 

MEMORANDUM 

To: You 

From: Elizabeth Capen 
Re: Symposium 

While returns for 1973 reflect the next to highest response in the hi.s- 
tory of the Society, some members may not concur with all the results. 

If you do not, it may be that your own opinion is not included. If you 
neglected to ballot last year, be sure you do so this, and do it while you are 
studying your growing plants. 

A few reminders of ground rules: 

Report only those named daffodils that you have tested in your own 
garden at least three years. 

Consider overall plant performance. (Show ribbons indicate only what 
one cut flower can do. Only in the Symposium does the ADS evaluate en¬ 
tire plant performance of the daffodil.) 

For Symposium purposes, please report only those cultivars that receive 
no special treatment or placement. 

Many of our largest and most distinguished collections are the result 
of a family effort, and we welcome two reports from such. Where one re¬ 
port is sent in under two names, we must count it as one, as it does not 
reflect the differing opinions that two people are sure to have. So, if you 
share your gardening, plea.se be independent in your balloting. 

I want to add a word of thanks from my husband-collaborator, for the 
general legibility of your ballots and particularly for alphabetizing your lists. 
You would be amazed at the number of hours saved by your cooperation 
in these areas. 

You will find the 1974 ballot form in the centerfold of this issue. Do 
begin taking notes right away, and return your ballot as soon as your season 
is over. 
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FLOWERING CRABAPPLES AND DAFFODILS 

One of the gardens to be visited on the Friday bus trip of 
the Cincinnati Convention is the private arboretum of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Rowe, especially notable for its outstanding col¬ 
lection of flowering crabapples. Below are a few paragraphs 
from an article in The Cincinnati Enquirer of Sunday, April 
29, 1973, written by Mary Frances Bohn. 

The task of planting 4,700 trees might very well make most of us 
resolve that we would never plant another one. Not so, the Stanley Rowes* 
This project started them on 47 exciting years of developing one of the 
finest private arboreta in the United States. 

Dorothy Rowe laughed when she described the arrival of those 4,700 
trees, gifts from the Ohio Department of Agriculture "for the purpose of 
holding hillsides." When the notice came that the trees had arrived at the 
railroad station Mrs. Rowe hired a large truck and was careful to take over 
$100 with her to pay the freight charges. To her amazement, she found the 
package was no larger than a good sized soap box and the freight charge 
was $1.37. 

The two-year-old seedlings of Scotch pine, larch, tulip, beech, and red 
oak were so small that they could not be found when they were planted. But 
after three years, the Rowes were thrilled to see the bginnings of a forest 
emerging on their hillsides. 

Now, 47 years later, the surviving trees are holding the hillside that 
reaches up Muchmore Road in Indian Hill to the Mt. Vernon style white 
house that overlooks the valley of the Little Miami River. Dogwood and 
Magnolia form the understory of the original woods. Thousands of daffodils 
are planted among the wild flowers on the edge of the woods. 

A friend once asked Dorothy Rowe how many rooms there were in her 
house. She thought a moment and then said, "Well, I know how many trees 
I have." Mrs. Rowe not only knows how many trees she ha-s—2,000 at the 
moment—but the Latin names of them all. She reels off such tongue twist¬ 
ers as Mains purnila niediwetzkyana or Chamacyparis ohtusa filicoides 
without hesitation. 

As the arboretum at Annesdale grew, Mrs. Rowe saw that she must spe¬ 
cialize. Trees, she says, are like people; you like them for the qualities they 
express. She was drawn to flowering crabapples because of their grace and 
beauty and the glorious variety of color, foliage, and shape. She found that 
they liked the poor alkali soil, our erratic climate, they require little pruning 
and but one dormant spraying in early March, and they are almost completely 
free from diseases. 

If good choices are made they will be in bloom for six to eight weeks. 
Then in the fall, dripping with little red or yellow apples, they are a spec¬ 
tacular sight. There are now 180 varieties of crabapples at Annesdale, proba¬ 
bly the finest collection in the world. 

Annesdale also has an outstanding collection of conifers (580 of them). 
There was great excitement a year ago when Cedrus Libani, Cedar of Leba¬ 
non, planted in 1937, coned for the first time. There is an esi>ecially fine 
collection of small evergreens. 

Perhaps Dorothy Rowe's greatest talent is her ability to light the horti- 
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cultural torch for others. Friends say that she always arrives at garden club 
meetings with branches of this or bulbs of that which she enthusastically 
describes, and members are apt to leave feeling that they can’t do without 
them. A demand for better plant material in local nurseries has often 
resulted. 

“Every garden in Indian Hill and quite a few in Cincinnati have some¬ 
thing that Dorothy Rowe gave us or recommended to us,” a friend said, 

WHAT BELONGS IN DIVISION IX? 

By Willis H. Wheeler, Arlington, Virginia 

The Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names defines 
Division IX in the following manner: “Poeticus narcissi of Garden Origin. 
Distinguishing characters: Characteristics of the Narcissus poeticus group 
without admixture of any other.” 

The definitions of Divisions V, VI, and VJII are similarly worded, except 
for the phrase following the word “group,” that phrase being “clearly 
evident.” 

That wording of Divisions V through VIII has given the breeders and 
the classifiers a broad field of activity. Seedlings from the species involved 
are entitled to be classified in one of those Divisions if they look like a jon¬ 
quil, a tazetta, a triandrus, or a cyclamineus. Ihe same is true if a seedling 
has come from named cultivars of those Divisions. In other words, definite 
garden hybrids derived from parents classified in Divisions V through Vlli 
may be classified in those Divisions even though they may be a couple of 
generations or more removed from the species itself. An example of this 
is J. Lionel Richardson’s charming Titania from the cross. Trousseau x 
Jenny, It is classed as a 6a. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the hybrids from the species 
N. triandrus, N. cyclamineus, N. jonquilla, and N. tazetta have their own 
Divisions, whereas the species themselves are assigned to Division X, a 
situation that seems quite satisfactory. 

The treatment of “Poeticus narcissi” is different. As I read the definition 
of Division IX, there appears to be no room for any garden hybrids unless 
they shall have come from the mating of nothing but botanical variations 
within the species itself. Such is not the requirement for Divisions V 
through VIII, so I now ask for the reason for this different treatment of 
Narcissus poeticus. If the definition of Division V had limited it to hybrids 
derived from the interbreeding of Narcissus triandrus and its several botani¬ 
cal variations listed in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Classified List, we 
would now have few flowers in Division V that could really be classed as 
“distinct.” With the incorporation of other division members into the 
breeding program, we have Division V as a rather large group of interesting 
and valuable cultivars. Why was this plan ruled out for Division IX? 

A study of available parentage records for Division IX yields little in¬ 
formation. With one exception I have found no parentage information on 
the several poet cultivars produced by the Reverend George H. Engleheart. 
Horace is the exception. The record shows it to have come from Narcissus 
poeticus subspecies radifiorus var, exerius x N. poeticus subsp. radifiorus 
var. poet arum. 
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Nor do I find any information on the parents used by G. Lubbe & Son 
of Oegstgeest, the Netherlands, to produce that very successful show flower,, 
Actaea. On the other hand we do know a little more about Guy L. Wilson’s 
poets. Shanach had Division IX Dactyl as its seed parent, and Cantabile is 
shown as having descended from two Engleheart poets, Dactyl X Raeburn. 
This brings us down to the year 1965 and a complete parentage record for 
a poet. In that year Grant Mitsch registered Queztal from the cross 
Cantabile X 3c Cushendall. Cushendall was derived from Engleheart’s 
Emerald Eye X an unnamed poet. Emerald Eye in turn came from the 
William Backhouse 3c Moonbeam X an unnamed poet. Moonbeam was 
bred by William Backhouse, using Mrs. Barton X N. poeticits recurvus. 
I find no information on the daffodil Mrs. Barton. 

The foregoing shows that some of our flowers in Division IX are not 
“without an admixture of any other” division, and I suggest that con- 
sideration be given to amending the definition of Division IX to read as 
follows: 

“Distinguishing characters: Characteristics of any of the Narcissus 
poeticus group clearly evident. 

(a) Flat, pure white perianth. 

(b) Small flat green cup edged with red. 

(c) Strong ‘poeticus’ scent.” 

It is interesting to note that a strict interpretation of the present Division 
IX definition would have ruled out Quetzal as a member of that Division, 
and I know that some ADS judges of today would refuse to consider a 
seedling flower from the cross Milan X Cushendall as belonging to Divi¬ 
sion IX, no matter how much it looked like other cultivars now so classified. 


TRAVEL NOTE 

By Betty D. Darden, Newsoms, Virginia 

Our trip to Italy in November was a dream come true. Everything was 
picture-book perfect. Even the ruins were glamorous and romantic. 

I was hoping to find a fall-blooming daffodil somewhere in Italy, The 
climate there is mild. Orange trees were full of fruit. N. panizzianus has 
bloomed for us in the fall in Virginia. The very name sounds like it belongs 
in Italy—so I was hopeful, 

I walked through the residential sections near our hotel in Rome and 
peeped into the little walled gardens. Not a sprig of daffodil foliage did I 
see. The owners of the gardens were gracious and I showed off my pidgin 
Italian; “Bello giardino e floras.” 

They clapped their hands in appreciation. “Americano! Americano! 
Grazie!” 

There was so much else to .see that I put the thoughts of daffodils aside 
and set about enjoying the “grandeur that was Rome.” We saved the Sistine 
Chapel for the final day. It left me speechess, but I ached a little just think¬ 
ing of Michelangelo spending four and a half years on the flat of his back 
painting the 343 figures, 200 of which ranged from 10 to 18 feet in height. 

It was pleasant to give our eyes a rest while walking through the 
Vatican Library. The guide pointed out the gift brought by President Nixon 
on his visit to the Pope in 1969. 
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Robin With Daffodils, by Edward Marshall Boehm 

Photograph courses/ of Rbbib Palley 

At last—in a glass case—a Boehm ligurine of a daffodil and a robin. 
Certainly it was the least likely place one would expect to find it. But there 
it was for all the world to see—a perfect daffodil brought from America 
to Europe. 

I thought this was an interesting antithesis—as all the daffodils in the 
United States were brought from Europe. 
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BRENT HEATH AND THE DAFFODIL MART 

William O. Ticknor, Fails Church, Virginia 

Young Brent Heath recently became the proprietor of America’s oldest 
daffodil bulb business. Born and raised in an environment of daffodils, he is 
using his youthful enthusiasm, energy, and imagination to update and expand 
a fine old business. More acreage, new varieties, and new ideas are changing 
the Daffodil Mart. Only the serene beauty of the Heath home, the old barn, 
the tall pines, quiet waters, and rows of daffodils remain the same. 

Early in the 1920’s George Heath took over the M. van Waveren and 
Sons bulb business in Gloucester County, Virginia. For years Mr. Heath 
sent out the world's most extensive list of novelty daffodil bulbs and was the 
first source of bulbs for many of us. George died in 1968 and in the years 
prior and .subsequent to his death his wife, Katherine, operated the Daffodil 
Mart on a somewhat reduced basis. 

A year or two ago Brent resigned as director of one of Virginia’s largest 
nature camps and came home to take over the business. It is startling what 
he has done and is doing. He quickly decided that he would become a major 
source of miniature daffodils and has reached around the world to acquire 
.stocks of the little ones. He presently plans to purcha.se miniature daffodils 
from Australia and New Zealand and reverse their climate. He is arranging 
to acquire and grow on the seedling miniatures of top American hybridizers. 
In a short few years he has demonstrated a real talent for multiplying these 
pesky little ones. Brent also will provide us with American grown bulbs of 
species daffodils which are so much more desirable than those gathered in 
Spain and Portugal when in full bloom. 

In 1972 Brent purchased half the stock of Gerald D. Waltz of Salem, 
Virginia, and moved it to fields newly purchased in Gloucester County. In 
1973 Brent moved over the remainder, some 150 varieties. It is regrettable 
that Mr. Waltz had to give up his business but it is good to know that his 
daffodils are not lost. 

Last April at Convention time Brent conducted serious business with 
some of the distinguished guests at Williamsburg, One result is that the 
Daffodil Mart price list will include half a dozen more of Jack Gerritsen’s 
hig bright new collars. Another result is that Brent will now handle the sale 
of Matthew Zandbergen’s novelty and miniature daffodils in this country. 
Discouraged by the slowness of delivery of individual parcels Matthew has 
arranged for Brent to make the Zandbergen daffodils available to the Ameri¬ 
can public. 

Nell Richardson, on her way out of busine.ss, sold all or most of her 
stocks of some 27 magnificent varieties to Brent. A sampling of these include 
Arish Mell, Como, Tara Rose, and Romance. Appropriately, Brent got the 
stock of Heath Fire. In addition he purchased the stocks of 33 popular 
varietie.s from Grant Mitsch and plans to acquire more this year. Oregon 
pinks and reverses can now be bought in Gloucester, Virginia. 

Miniatures, Waltz daffodils, collars, the Zandbergen list, Richardson 
varieties, and Mitsch daffodils in addition to an already large inventory put 
the spotlight on the Daffodil Mart. Brent is just getting started and has ideas 
galore. George Heath would be proud of the list that Brent will i.ssuc this 
year. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE EDITOR 

It has long been our practice to include a sprinkle of material reprinted 
from various other publications when interest and timeliness justified. If in 
this issue the reprinted articles seem more a cloudburst than a sprinkle, it is 
because sutheient fresh material has not been contributed by our own ADS 
members, and some stores long held in reserve have had to be used. We do 
not offer this as apology, as we think each article deserves its .space, but the 
reserve supply is now low, and we cannot guarantee to do as well another 
time. 

Surely there are many ADS members who observe and write well 
enough to contribute something of interest to others, if only a few “Cultivar 
Comments.” For the “Highlights of the Season” articles we have tried to 
find new writers each year—we need volunteers! And all these other articles 
or notes on how you grow, show, hybridize, travel, or pursue other daffodil 
interests, not to mention those unexpected little bits of daffodil-related fun 
or whimsy—how many hundreds of letters might we have to write to reach 
the possible modest or proud members who may be just waiting to be asked 
personally to contribute something? Please consider this such a personal in¬ 
vitation and write—soon! 

—Roberta C. Watrous 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Members should not be surprised to learn that the ADS, along with all 
other plant societies, is hard hit by inflation. T he cost of the Daffodil Journal 
rose by about $700 last year and will rise more this year as the price of 
paper, printing, and mailing continue to escalate. It cost $4.83 to provide 
a member with four copies of the Journal last year, so that most of our other 
expenses had to be met from income other than dues. 

An amendment to the by-laws will be placed before the members at 
Cincinnati intended to replace the present cumbersome procedure for raising 
dues by turning over that power to the board of directors. If approved, the 
directors at their meeting next fall will have to make a choice between the 
equally unhappy alternatives of raising dues, finding new sources of income, 
or drastically curtailing the Journal. If its decision is to increase dues, they 
can point out that dues have been raised only once in the twenty-year his¬ 
tory of the ADS, from $3.50 to $5.00 eleven years ago. 

♦ * ♦ + 

While the Brief Guide to Growing and Showing Daffodils is only a 
year old, the list of dealers which it contains is already quite out of date, 
and those who have copies may wish to make a number of changes. 

As almost everyone knows, Mrs. Lionel Richardson and W. J. Dunlop 
have retired from business. Rathowen Daffodil.s, formerly at Ballymena, is 
now at Dergmoney, Omagh. Co. Tyrone, N. Ireland, 

In this country, Gerald D. Waltz, Salem. Va., has also retired, and his 
stocks have been purchased by the Daffodil Mart, which will also serve as 
American agent for G. Zandbergen-Terwegen of Sassenheim, Holland. 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS Convention, April 18, 19, 20, 1974 
Holiday Inn, North, Cincinnoti, Ohio 


Name 


Christian or nickname 


Address 


City ------ Slate —----. Zip --- 

Registration fee: before March 27...$50.00 

after Morch 27 .....$55.00 


Convention registration includes: April 18, Notional Convention Show, 
dinner, and annual meeting; April 19, Notional Convention Show, bus 
tour, luncheon, and dinner; April 20, buffet breokfast, morning program, 
bus tour, and banquet. 

Make checks payable to: Mrs. Samson 1. Crew, 1974 Convention Treas¬ 
urer. Mall, with this registration to: Mrs. George S. Hoppin III, 183 Lafay¬ 
ette Circle, Cincinnati, Ohio 45220. Phone: 513-281-2289. 

Early registration will greatly assist planning. 


HOTEL RESERVATION 

Holiday Inn, North 

2235 Sharon Road, Cmcinnati, Ohio 45241 

Please submtl' by April t. 

Rates are subject to 4 '/x % State and local lax. 

$14.00 Single ( ) $17.00 Double [ ) $21.00 Double Double ( ) 

$3.00 charge per night for o third person in a room except for children under 12 ac¬ 
companying parents. 

Reservation requests must be accompanied by deposit equal to firil night's lodging in order 
to protect accommodations. 

Name ____ 

Address____________ 

City .—^_ Stole --- Zip _ 

American Daffodil Society Arrivol Dole .— -time . . .- 

April 18, 19, 20 D^^porlure Dole _ time __ 


I plan to shore a room with 











AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
SYMPOSIUM BALLOT 


This is an every member ballot on the best daffodils for every 
use. 

Select up to 25 varieties of daffodils you have grown in your 
own garden for a minimum of three years. Consider both the 
quality of the bloom and the behavior of the plant, but disregard 
price, reputation, and classification. However, do consider the 
early, late, and the various forms and types in making your list. 

Please list ALPHABETICALLY. 


I 


1. 



13 


14._____ 

13________ .. _ 

16___ 

17 ---- 

18 ______ 

19------ 

20.__—__ 

21____ 

22____-_ 

23 --------- 

24 ______ 

25 ___ 

Approximate fiumber of varieties in your garden? _ 

If you could have only one variety, 'what would it be? _^. 

Reporter ________ 

State_Region____ 

Please mail by July 1st to: 

MRS. JOHN B. CAPEN 
"Springdale,” R.D. 3 
Boonton, N.J. 07005 




ADS was granted exemption from Federal income taxes on Nov. 23, 
19.''9 under Section 5()l{c){3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and 
as a result contributions to the ADS have been allowable deductions from 
the donor’s personal income tax return. These deductions, aside from occa¬ 
sional outright gifts, are usually the expenses incurred by directors in attend¬ 
ing meetings of the Board of Directors, 

IRS agents engaged in checking personal income tax returns are given 
a list of organizations exempt from Federal income taxes under Section 
501(c)(3) and until recently the ADS was included. About a year ago an 
agent pointed out to one of our members that the ADS was no longer listed 
and that future deductions of expenses as contributions would be disallowed. 
The IRS was immediately asked to confirm that our exemption had not been 
withdrawn and to explain why we were no longer listed as a tax-exempt 
organization- The details are not clear, but it appears that in some corre¬ 
spondence between the ADS and IRS in 1964 we were reported as exempt 
under Section 501 (c)(5) rather than 501(c)(3). This may have been 
nothing more serious than a typographical error or misunderstanding, but 
as a result at some subsequent time we were delisted. 

We have been asked by the regional ollice of the IRS to confirm, and 
have confirmed, that no change has been made in our status by the national 
office of the IRS and, if not, then we are still exempt under Section 
501(c)(3) and adjustment will be made in the IRS files. Presumably this 
will include eventual restoration of the ADS to the list of organizations 
exempt under Section 501(c)(3). In the meantime members arc justified in 
taking allowable deductions in their personal income tax returns, and if 
the deductions are questioned by a revenue agent it is suggested that he be 
shown this statement. If that is not sufficient the office will be glad to 
supply a photostatic copy of the District Director’s ruling of Nov. 27, 1973 
affirming that the original ruling is still in effect. 

—George S. Lee, Jr. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN BYLAWS 

It has been proposed that Article 1, Section 3 of the bylaws be amended 
to read as follows: 

‘The classes of membership, the schedule of dues, and the effective 
date of any changes shall be established by the Board of Directors.” 

The proposal was approved by the Board of Directors on Oct. 27, 1973. 
The membership will vote on the amendment at the Annual Membership 
Meeting on April 18, 1974, 

NEWLY ACCREDITED JUDGES 

Mrs. Jack Blomc, 3112 Big Hill Road, Kettering, Ohio 45419 
Mrs. Robert N. Graham, 75 Carleton Ave., Larchmont, N.Y. 10519 
Mrs. Sam Ligon, 4307 MelLssa Lane, Dallas, Texas 75229 
Mrs. James F. Piper, 4538 Willow Lane, Dallas, Texas 75234 

— Mrs- Jesse Cox, Chairman of Judges 
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"WHERE CAN I GET . . . ? ' 


It’s getting to be that time of year again—when you see flowers at 
shows you’d like to buy-—or someone tells you of an absolutely gorgeous 
flower they saw at the convention, or some other show. But you can’t find it 
listed in a catalog, so what do you do? You write your Bulb Broker, Mrs. 
Paul Gripshover, 2917 North Star Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221, and we 
print it so some fellow member who has it, can send you a bulb. And come 
on, you “Fellow Members,” share a bulb with someone! 


CULTIVAR 
Raindrop 5b 


Thomas Hardy 9 
Poet’s Corner 9 
Richard Tauber 8 
Poet’s Ransom 9 
Carnsore 3b 
Pilgrimage 2a 


Wanted by 

Mrs. Paul Gripshover 
2917 North Star Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 

David E. Karnstcdt 
980 W. Como Ave, 

St, Paul, Minn. 55103 


The Central Ohio Daffodil Society has an opportunity to plant a display 
garden in co-operation with the City of Columbus and would therefore be 
grateful for any bulbs members could spare. As there is already a ravine 
naturalized with daffodils, emphasis in the display garden will be on exhibi¬ 
tion daffodils. Bulbs may be sent to Mrs. William Parduc, 2591 Henthome 
Rd., Columbus, Ohio 43221 


Find it Here' 
Mulatto la 


Glen gar iff lb 
Rapallo 3a 


J. Heemskerk 
c/o P. van Deursen 
P.O. Box 60 
Sassenheim, Holland 

Grant Mitsch 
Daffodil Haven 
Canby, Oregon 


IMPORTANT DAFFODIL DATES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES IN 1974 

April 2-3—RHS Daffodil Competition, London. 

April 6—Bangor Daffodil Show, N. Ireland. 

April 13—Enniskillen Daffodil Show, N. Ireland. 

April 13-15—^The Daffodil Society’s Show, Warwickshire. 

April 17-18—RHS Daffodil Show, London. 

April 20—Omagh Daffodil Show and Daffodil Dinner, N, Ireland. 

April 21—Visit to Ballydorn Bulb Farm {ADS members especially welcome 
to these events in Omagh.) 

April 24—Official opening of G. L, Wilson Memorial Garden, Coleraine, N. 
Ireland, 

April 30-May 1-—The Daffodil Society’s Late Competition in RHS Halls, 
London. — Brian S. Duncan 
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1974 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

March 9-10 — Oakland, Calif.—by the Northern California Daffodil So¬ 
ciety at Lakeside Park Garden Center, 666 Bellevue Ave.; information: 
Roy Oliphant 40 Senior Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 94708. 

March 13-14 — Birmingham, Ala. — State Show at the Valley Christian 
Church, 2601 Highway 280 So.; information: Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 
2907 Southwood Road, Birmingham, Ala. 35223. 

March 15 — Dallas, Texas — State Show by the Texas Daffodil Society at 
the Dallas Garden Center, State Fair Park; information: Mrs. R. H, 
Rodgers, Jr., 3612 Rosedale Ave., Dallas, Texas 75205. 

March 21 —Oxford, Miss. — by the Oxford Garden Club at the Continua¬ 
tion Study Center, University, Miss.; information: Mrs. B. O. Elliott, Jr., 
1310 South Tenth St., Oxford, Miss. 38655. 

March 22-23 — Fayetteville, Ga. — by the Fayette Garden Club at the 
Fayetteville Masonic Hall; information: Mrs. Bobby W. Hart, 125 
Laurient St., Fayetteville, Ga. 30214. 

March 23 — Conway, Ark. — State Show by the Arkansas Daffodil Society 
at the Conway High School Cafeteria, Highway 60 W.; information: Mrs. 
W. H. Crafton, 618 Oliver St., Conway, Ark. 72032. 

March 23-24 — LaCahada, Calif. — Pacific Regional Show by the Southern 
California Daffodil Society at Descanso Gardens, 1418 Descanso Dr.; in¬ 
formation: William M. Hesse, 1400 W. Wilshire Ave., Fullerton, Calif. 
92633. 

March 23-24 — Memphis, Tenn. — Southern Regional Show by the Mid- 
vSouth Daffodil Society at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center, 750 Cherry 
Road; information; Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Rte, 3, Box 78, Hernando, 
Miss. 38632. 

March 28-29 — Atlanta. Ga. — Southeast Regional Show by the Georgia 
Daffodil Society, the Atlanta Garden Center and affiliated clubs at Rich’s 
auditorium, 45 Broad St.; information: Mrs. Charlotte Bates, P. O. Box 
4539, Atlanta, Ga. 30302. 

March 30-31—Hampton. Va. — Middle Atlantic Regional Show by the 
Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society in the Lunar Room, Holiday Inn, 
intersection of 1-64 and U.S. 258; information: Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oak¬ 
ville Road, Hampton, Va. 23669 (new zip-code). 

March 30-31—Hernando, Miss. — State Show by the Garden Study Club 
at the De Soto County Youth Bldg.; information: Miss Le.slie Anderson, 
Rte. 3, Box 280, Hernando, Miss. 36832. 

April 6 — Louisville, Ky. — State Show by the Kentucky Daffodil Society at 
Breckinridge Inn, junction 1-264 and U. vS. 60; information; Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Road, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 

April 6-7 — Gloucester, Va. — Garden Club of Virginia Daffodil Show by 
the Garden Club of Gloucester at the Gloucester High School Auditorium; 
information; Mrs. William R. Bates, Box 271, Gloucester, V’a. 23061. 

April 6-7—^ Muskogee, Okla. — Southwest Regional Show by the Indian 
Nation Daffodil Society at the Commercial Bank and Trust, 230 W. Broad¬ 
way; information; Mrs. Paul E. Rowsey, Jr., 4101 High Oaks, Muskogee, 
Okla. 74401. 
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April 6-7^—Nashville, Tenn. — State Show by Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society at Tennessee Botanic Hall, Chcekwood; information: Mrs. Robert 
B. Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 37215. 

April 13-14 — Washington, D.C. — by the Washington Daffodil Society at 
the Administration Bldg., National Arboretum, 24th and R Sts., N. E.; 
information: George K. Brown, 6913 Benjamin St., McLean, Va. 22101. 

April 16 — Chillicothe, Ohio — by the Adcna Daffodil Society at the Vet¬ 
erans Administration Hospital Recreation Room, Bldg. 212; information: 
Mrs. Howard Junk, Rte. 6, Box 74, Washington C. H., Ohio 43160. 

April 17-18 — Baltimore, Md. — State Show by the Maryland Daffodil So¬ 
ciety at Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, Charles and Woodbrook 
Lane (6200 Block Charles St.); information: Mrs. Robert B. Lyon, Box 
222, Rte. 7, Pikesville, Md. 21208. 

April 17-18 — Exton, Pa. — by the Berwyn Garden at Exton Square; infor¬ 
mation; Mrs. Paul D. Gorsuch, 4 Harvey Lane, Malvern, Pa. 19355. 

April 18-19 — Cincinnati — National Show by the South West Ohio Daffodil 
Society at Holiday Inn, Glendale, (Convention Hqrs.); information: Mrs. 
Henry W. Hobson, Jr., 8659 Hopewell Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

April 23-24 — Chambersburg, Pa. — State Show by the Chambersburg Gar¬ 
den Club at the Recreation Center, So. 3rd St.; information: Mrs. Richard 
Brown, Rte. 5, Chambersburg, Pa. 17201. 

April 24-25 — Downingtown, Pa. — by the Garden Class of the Woman’s 
Club of Downingtown in the Club House, 121 Manor Ave.; information: 
Mrs. Lawrence Billau, R. D. 2, Box 204, Coatesville, Pa. 19320. 

April 26 — Wilmington, Del. —Northeast Regional Show by the Delaware 
Daffodil Society at St. Albans Church, 913 Wilson Road; information: 
Mrs. W. R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Road, West Chester, Pa. 19380. 

April 26-27 — Plymouth Meeting, Pa. — by the Philadelphia Area Daffodil 
Society in the Grand Court of Plymouth Meeting Mall; information: 
James Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., Norristown, Pa. 19401, 

April 27-28 — Columbus, Ohio—Midwest Regional Show by the Central 
Ohio Daffodil Society at the Upper Arlington Municipal Service Center, 
3600 Tremont Road; information: Mrs. William C. Baird, 1874 Colings- 
wood Road, Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

April 30-May 1 —Cleveland, Ohio — State Show by the Western Reserve 
Daffodil Society at the Garden Center of Greater Cleveland; information: 
Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44124. 

May 1 — Greenwich, Conn. — State Show by garden clubs of the area at 
the Greenwich Boys Club, Horsencck Cave; information: Mrs. James W. 
Riley, Jr., Jofran Lane, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

May 3-4 — Hartford, Conn. — by the Connecticut Horticultural Society at 
the Pond House, Elizabeth Park; information: Mrs. Albert F. Vcrrillo, 5 
Walker Dr., Simsbury, Conn. 06070. 

May 8-9 — Worcester, Mass. — State and New England Regional Show by 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society and Zone 1, Garden Club of 
America, at the Worcester County Horticultural Hall; information: Mrs. 
Fayre L. Nason, Worcester County Horticultural Society, 30 Elm St., 
Worcester, Mass. 01601. 

-—Mrs. W. S. Simms, Chairman, Awards Committee 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

The following have been named as members of the Public Relations Com¬ 
mittee in their respective Regions: Mrs. William R. Taylor (Conn.), Mrs. 
Daniel J. McNamara (NJ.), Mrs. William C. Seipp (Va.), Mrs. John B. 
Vcach (N.C.), Mrs. William M. Pardue (Ohio), Mrs. L. H. Houston (Ala.), 
Mrs. James G. Craig (Ncv.). 

The committee makes a fine distinction betw'cen publicity and public rela¬ 
tions in that public relations pertains to non-members of ADS. Publicity is 
just one of the tools in doing a public relations job. The news media are, 
of course, very important in interesting people in daffodils and ADS, but so 
are displays in public places, and plantings of daffodils where the public can 
enjoy them. Actually every member of the Society could do a bit toward 
favorably presenting ADS to the public and interesting that public in daffo¬ 
dils. It isn’t hard to sponsor a group to plant daffodils as a project. It is very 
easy to carry a mini-display of daffodils correctly named to the library, art 
museum, or hospital lounge and ask that it be shown with a card stating 
"By courtesy of Mr. . . ., member of the American Daffodil Society,” And 
it’s easiest of all to have the social editor of a paper include the phrase, 
“member of the American Daffodil Society” whenever the return from a 
flower show or a horticultural meeting is being heralded. Think of the possi¬ 
bilities—if every member did even one of these things ADS could boast of 
1500 public relations people instead of a handful of eight! 

—Mrs, Merton S. Yerger, Chairman 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 

From CODS Corner, Newsletter of Central Ohio Daffodil Society 

Do you remember why you first started ordering named variety daffodils 
from daffodil nurserymen? I will never forget the bright spring morning my 
husband and I wandered, unaware, upon a hillside covered with N. bulho- 
codium conspiciiKs. We were visiting the Ida Cason Callaway Gardens in 
Georgia and found this wild garden enchanting above all the others. And 
these hundreds of dancing, dainty daffodils not only made me feel kin to 
Wordsworth, but also filled me with a realistic resolve to order some for my 
own garden. 

So I did—and the next spring one of the little darlings rewarded me 
with my first blue ribbon—admittedly, it was the only miniature in the show, 
displayed in the “Any Other” class. But that was enough—I was well 
started on happy daffodilling! 

Other CODS members speak of the time they saw a show displaying 
one faultless and beautiful bloom after another. Still others remember their 
disappointment when a particularly fine specimen of their large King Alfred 
border won no ribbon at all, much less the blue. Whatever the experience 
was which sold selective buying to you. it can be educational. Invite friends 
to visit your garden, encourage them to enter our show, and spend some 
time there with them pointing out the merits of the blue ribbon winners. 
Sharing your enthusiasm is fun, for you and your friends! 

—Cynthia Bell 
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BRIAN DUNCAN AND RATHOWEN GARDENS 

By William O. Ticknor, Falls Church, Virginia 

A year ago Brian S. Duncan of “Knowehead” at Dergmoney by Omagh 
in County Tyrone was a leading amateur daffodil enthusiast of Northern 
Ireland. He raised and exhibited with success the finest named daffodils. He 
wrote interesting reviews of the shows of England and Ireland, managed the 
affairs of the Omagh Daffodil Society and escorted errant Americans through 
the daffodil shows, gardens, and green hillsides of Ulster. 

Now Brian has suddenly metamorphised into an important professional 
grower and supplier of a large stock of fine daffodils. He has taken over 
Rathowen Daffodils with the entire stock of daffodils of Tom Bloomer of 
Ballymena and added to these his own considerable stocks as well as many 
of the daffodils of W. J. Dunlop. Northern Ireland is a land made famous 
for daffodils by Guy Wilson, who produced so many very great daffodils, 
white and otherwise. The torch of his greatness was picked up by W. J. Dun¬ 
lop, also of Broughshane at Ballymena, and his name signifies wonderful 
large bicolor daffodils such as Downpatrick and Newcastle. Spurred on and 
coming to the surface only a few years ago are the two firms, Ballydom 
Bulb Farm and Carncairn Daffodils. ADS members met the proprietors and 
saw the trade exhibits of these two at the Williamsburg Convention and 
were charmed by both. 

For a good many years Tom Bloomer of Rathowen at Ballymena 
hybridized, grew on, exhibited with great success, and registered many 
named daffodils. He kept these lovely things with names such as Silent Morn, 
Woodland Belle, and White Melody largely to himself until they built up 
into sizable stocks. Only two or so years ago did he finally issue a catalog 
and offer his daffodils to an interested public. Alas, Northern Ireland is a 
turbulent land where beauty mixes with misfortune and last year Mr. Bloom¬ 
er’s health broke down, and he had to dispose of his life’s work. Devoted 
Brian Duncan undertook to carry on and purchased the stock. W. J. Dunlop 
also suffered misfortune and disposed of his daffodils, a sizable portion of 
which went to Brian. Friends of Mr. Dunlop will be sorry to hear that he 
recently suffered a fall in his yard resulting in a severe fracture of the femur 
and will be hospitalized for some time to come. 

Many of the daffodils that Brian is now vending though virtually 
unknown in this country have proven themselves in England and Ireland. 
Ic White Star was best bloom at the Ballymena Daffodil Show of 1972 and 
is described by Mr. Duncan, who did not know the stock would some day 
be his, as being of superb quality and form and very white. Winners at the 
Omagh Show of April 1972 were: Woodland Star, a large very bright and 
smooth traditional 3b red cup; Woodland Grace a foamy white very round 
green eyed 3b yellow; Seedling 5/35/58 (Fiery Lad, I believe), a super 
smooth 2a red cup; and, inevitably, Ic White Star. At the RHS Daffodil 
Show in 1973 in Mr. Bloomer’s trade exhibits two superfine white trumpets 
Silent Valley and White Empress caught the eye of the connoisseurs. 

Judging from his successes in the shows in London and particularly in 
Northern Ireland and from the names of the daffodils he exhibited Brian 
Duncan has a most extensive collection of the best British daffodils. He has 
been hybridizing for 10 years and is now gathering fine things from his 
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seedling beds. Daffodils of his that have received recognition arc 2b 
Premiere (1973), an unusually early blooming pink; and 6a Lilac Charm 
(1973) that won in its class at the 1973 London Show and is described as 
an enchanting little pink flower. At the Omagh Show in 1973, he won the 
award for the best unregistered seedling with an all-yellow 2a with the in¬ 
credible parentage of bicolor 6a Joybell by Empress of Ireland! Brian is not 
only a fine breeder of daffodils, he is a magician. 

Mr. Duncan can by no means forget the pursuits of his amateur days 
and his great sense of hospitality has not diminished. He sends word that 
he would be pleased to assist with travelling and accommodation arrange¬ 
ments for any ADS members who care to come to the Northern Ireland 
shows. I suspect that he feels we Americans bring good luck. Brian won 
heavily at the shows attended by our Wells and Mary Knicrim in 1972 and 
by Dr. Tom and Jean Throckmorton in 1973. He particularly invites us to 
attend the Omagh Show on April 20, at which the Championship of Ireland 
classes will be .shown. 

Brian Duncan has the best wishes of all of us on his new venture. His 
vigor and enthusiasm and excellent stock of daffodils should enable him to 
contribute many beautiful blooms to our gardens and shows. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

The activities of daffodils and their culture are at a low ebb during the 
winter months. The daffodils have rooted and are waiting for coming days 
ahead, I am never quite sure whether it is the warmth of the soil or the leng¬ 
thening of the hours of daylight that spurs them into growth. Many years ago 
I remember many varieties sent their leaves well above the ground in late 
November. Needless to say, I was apprehensive about their future growth 
that sea.son. But the winter was mild and the blooms were excellent. Again, 
I have known daffodils to push their leaves through frozen soil in late 
February. Anyway, it is hoped that each bulb has rooted and is eager for 
action at the proper time, 

vSome robin members include lists of new varieties planted. One grower is 
experimenting with bulbs from “Down Under," and the names are chiefly 
unfamiliar: la Jobi, 2b pink Philo, 2b pink Ros.s, 3b Jo, lb pink Karanja, 
lb pink Nacoma, 2c First Frost, and 3a Sabrina. There is always a problem 
with these varieties from “Down Under" in that there is an adju.stment to 
be made. Not only is there a change in growing conditions but there is a 
seasonal change that confronts these varieties. There is a need for time for 
these plants to adjust before a full evaluation can be made. Jobi and Rowella 
gave a good account of themselves early. 

In most shows the class for five stems of doubles is seldom filled, yet this 
could well be the most beautiful class. Last fall I concentrated on doubles 
while they were available, and planted 11 Richardson varieties and one new 
one. Alabaster, from Mitsch. 

Mrs. Mel Williams in Louisiana reports that she does not have any degree 
of success with doubles as they usually blast for her. Doubles can be em¬ 
barrassing. A local friend of mine gave me some bulbs of a double that she 
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thought to be very beautiful. 1 still have it, but its buds blast for me each 
season. There is no difference in climate and our soils should be about the 
same. So what is the cause of this blasting? I always thought that a hot and 
dry season would be the only retarding factors. This is a good item for 
further study. Ken Dorwin and others tell us that the late blooming daffodils 
in their respective southern regions frequently do not give satisfactory blooms 
because of the hot and dry season that follows. Even in the more centrally 
located regions a hot and dry period will rush the blooms along. 

One may miss a year or two in ordering bulbs of new varieties. Eventually 
there will be a lag in the flow of blooms each spring. Some growers con¬ 
centrate on the shows, and new varieties are a must for them even though 
many of the older ones will quite often win. Again, others will order bulbs 
for the yard and garden. Older varieties should not be ignored. For a garden 
it is necessary to have health and vigor. In order to have a continuous and 
moving flow of daffodils each season, try hybridizing. 

BICOLOR AND WHITE TRUMPETS 

By P. Phillips, Otorohanga, New Zealand 
From National Daffodil Society of New Zealand 1973 Annual Reports^ 

The class of 6 x 3 bicolor trumpets is usually poorly supported at the 
National Shows. Perhaps this is because there are good early and good late 
varieties but not many midseason kinds, or because it is more difficult to get 
flowers that match in the color of the trumpet. It is significant that there are 
only seven bicolor trumpets listed in Mrs, Richardson's 1973 catalogue. 

Some that are worth showing are listed here: 

Preamble: Rather early but a good laster, which comes out a lovely 
golden color in the trumpet and fades as it ages. If it would hold its original 
color it would be a most valuable cullivar. It is subject to basal rot and 
virus and it is not easy to grow. It performs extremely well in Northern 
Ireland, where it originated. 

Tudor King: Has good contrast and does not fade. Flowers at the same 
time as Preamble and goes well with it. 

Newcastle: There appears to be two stocks of this in New Zealand. One 
has a long waisled trumpet of golden yellow and is the better true type. The 
other is coarser, hangs its head and is often measured 2b, and is more like 
Dunmurry, with a rolled mouth and cone shaped trumpet. (Perhaps it is 
Dunmurry that has been .sent out by mistake.) 

Lod: W'ell contrasted squat type trumpet without any roll, clean white 
perianth, short neck but tends to hang its head, does not fade and is a good 
flower. Stamens sometimes splayed. 

Rowella: Opens muddy, but whitens and grow's on the plant, especially 
the stem, which is short at first, but even in the pod stage still keeps on 
growing until it is one of the tallest in the garden. Pale in the trumpet, which 
is well rolled and of good substance. 

Cyros (Jackson 1966) (Lod x Rowella): Has the best qualities of both 
parents and is a good flower, but does not look like a trumpet. Good sub¬ 
stance and contrast with a white perianth. 

Hylas: Similar to Cyros and is a good partner for it. 

The White Trumpets. These have been even more poorly supported 
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than bicolors in the past, but in recent shows there have been more entries. 
The whites arc the most difficult of all the trumpets to grow successfully 
and more subject to basal rot, both in and out of the ground. Several very 
good varieties have been raised in New Zealand and Australia. 

In a collection of 6 x 3 it is usually the whitest and smoothest flowers 
that take the judge's eye. Some whites can be grown to a large size but they 
can also be coarse and rough. 

Devon l.och: A good white but generally too early to show. 

Empress of Ireland; Has declined in popularity, but is still a good 
collection flower. Can be large and impressive but can also be coarse. 

Glacier: Whiter than Empress but more inclined to be lacking in 
smoothness and quality and is slightly later in flowering. Does better in the 
South Island. 

Glcnshesk: Earlier than the previous two and lovely in quality, but 
narrower in the perianth. A good collection flower and very consistent. 

Himalaya: Early and white, but rather too open in the trumpet to 
match the other flowers in a collection. 

Hindustan: Difficult to grow but can be good. Whiter than Kanchen- 
junga, which it resembles but is not so coarse. 

Panache: Flowers with Empress of Ireland, is whiter, taller, and better 
formed, but can also be large and coarse. 

Perseus: Trumpet is out of balance with the perianth for show 
purposes. 

Ulster Queen: Later than midscason, Not as white as Panache but has 
better substance. Needs to be left on the plant to develop the stem. Well 
formed and a telling flower in any collection. 

While Prince: Very variable in performance, A well formed white 
flower, better in the South Island. 

Anilra and Mercedes: These are both very good flowers of Mr. Jack¬ 
son’s as they are well formed and smooth white flowers of good substance. 
Good for championship honors when well grown. 

Mr. Tomblcson has raised some good white trumpets, the best of which 
is probably Grace, as it is neat and smooth with a slender white trumpet. 

Mrs. Simpson’s Ungava is late, white, and lovely with a long conical 
trumpet rolled at the mouth. Too late for most North Island shows. 

In order to stage a good collection of trumpets at the World Conven¬ 
tion in 1976, order those that will be required now, and have good stocks 
to select from in two years time. 

DO YOU TALK TO YOUR DAFFODILS.’ 

Meg and Mert Yerger believe it pays to talk to daffodils. Tarlalan 
(miniature Div. 12) bloomed in their garden on December 28 and got so 
much praise, so many visitors, and .so many photographs taken that it grew 
taller and more beautiful than any catalogue description promised. The 
filmsincss of its hoopskirt was truly reminiscent of a ballerina’s tutu. The 
lyrical raptures about it from all visitors stirred something in the core of 
Jessamy’s sensibilities and up she shot to preen herself for her public, too, 
with her own special (miniature Div. 12) charm. Jessamy had bloomed 
only once in 6 years and the Yergers were sure it was jealousy that brought 
her forth this lime. Now they will work on ballet jargon to ensure a per¬ 
formance by these charmers every year. — Meg Yerger 
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NOTES ON SPECIES 


An editor is always pleased to have evidence that readers 
really read and are interested enough to comment, especially 
if the comments are favorable or helpful. As an example of the 
latter we quote from a letter received from our English friend 
Frank Waley, whose special interest is the small daffodil 
species. He sends some comments prompted by several items 
in the December issue of the Journal. 

Mrs. Andersen, from what I remember at Portland, must know as 
much as most people about miniatures. Of course she is right about 
N. cyclamineus being difficult in a place where it dries out as it must, 
mixed with her conifers. In nature it lives at the sides of streams. I expect 
Delaware gets warm and dry in summer and I wonder if she has tried grow¬ 
ing cyclamineus in shade and giving it some water (lime-free water). If she 
cannot get fresh bulbs I could send her some seed in June. Remember it 
grows like a weed in wet or shady places at Windsor, Wisley, and here. 

I wonder if Mrs. Craig has really managed to get the true N. triandnts 
pulchellus. It has not been seen here since Arthur Tait’s days. The Dutch 
send out a slightly bicolor "triandrus pulchellus” but the real thing is a 
reversed bicolor. 

Polly Brooks finds that N. asturiensis does not multiply well. Nor does 
it in this country if left to itself. The reason here is that after flowering the 
stem gradually bends over until the seed pod is on the ground, where it is 
promptly eaten by something (probably a slug or small bird). But if you 
hold the seed pod up with a little forked stick the seeds ripen and then 
germinate well. Old Mr. Bowles taught me this trick. Of course none of the 
species normally multiply by anything except seed in the wild. This also 
applies to Dr. Dooley’s remarks about N. cyclamineus. 


CULTIVAR COMMENTS 

(From Show Reports) 

Bridal Crown (4) was the flower which received the most comments. 
The size of each blossom was excellent. The yellow in it sparkled and the 
white petals were clean and thick. The scape carried five blossoms. 

Marimba, a Murray Evans 2a introduction, caused a great deal of com¬ 
ment due to its size. 

An entry of three Caritas was the pink all visitor wanted. The pink cups 
were bright, the color was excellent, but the texture was a little rough. 

—Margaret Thompson, Birmingham, Ala. 

Rashee was very effective, due to the lateness of the show. Some other 
very nice flowers were Pinza, a 2a red, and several Crystal Rivers. Rockall 
was also very fine. The public showed special interest in Green Island al¬ 
though the judges did not. — Mrs. W. James Howard, Baltimore, Md. 

Little Lass and Tuesday’s Child, seen here for the first time, caused 
much favorable comment, Ballymoss, an all-yellow, smooth 2a sister of 
Fair Prospect, had lovely form and excellent substance. 
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Flowers sent by Murray Evans proved of interest to the committee and 
visitors alike. Causing most comment were the double Ocarino, a yellow 
and gold Richardson double, and an all-white double sport of Swansdown, 
which had rose-like form. His seedlings N-20 and H-44 with their deep 
green eyes were also noted. In a group of his mixed poet seedlings there was 
one with a solid red cup, which was certainly distinctive. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover, Columbus, Ohio 

Erlicheer 4 caused more comment in our show' than any other flower. 
The flower bloomed beautifully this year due to the unusual warm days in 
February. The flower is usually damaged by cold weather. St. Keverne 2a 
was another flower that was outstanding in our show. It was one of the 
flowers sold in our bulb project and there were many first-year blooms in 
the show. In miniatures, Div. 10 N. scaheriiliis, the tiny, tiny flower caused 
much comment, especially with the children. 

—Mrs. Charles K. Cosner, Nashville, Temi. 

Glengariff, Tranquil Morn, Acropolis, and Ormeau w'ere noted par¬ 
ticularly for their form, color, and general perfection. Two varieties that 
attracted much attention for unusual form and color were Apricot Distinc¬ 
tion and Canasta. — Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Hernando, Miss. 

Mrs. C. E. Fitzwater’s seedlings were the talk of the show. Her #1/3 
{Fairy Tale x Matapan) showed great substance and was as lovely at the 
end of the show as when it was entered. The stem is about 23" tall when 
it blooms and as straight as an arrow. Her seedling #16/4 won a blue rib¬ 
bon; it has a small green cup and ivory petalled perianth, which reminds you 
of a dogwood bloom and was instantly dubbed “The Dogwood Daffodil” by 
viewers. — Mrs. L. A. Miller, Huntington, W. Va. 


HERE AND THERE 

Since the last i.ssue we have received newsletters from two regions, two 
local societies, and one Down-Under society. Both the Northeast and Middle 
Atlantic Regions have new members, and are looking forward to spring 
shows and a judging school in Baltimore, which will attract students from 
both regions. The Middle Atlantic Region fall meeting in Annapolis was 
well attended and greatly enjoyed, as these meetings usually are. 

The Philadelphia Area Daffodil Society also enjoyed a fall meeting and 
again will maintain a booth at the Philadelphia Flower Show March 10, 
with “Daffodils, September to May” the theme. 

Two numbers of CODS Corner, publication of the Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society, were received. This small society is very active: bulb sale, show 
plans, a proposed daffodil planting project in a local park. 

An issue of the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter received in No¬ 
vember contains show reports from five shows and an article of comments 
and recollections on daffodils and their producers in the Ulverstone area by 
T. H. Piper. 

Last-minute news: The Puyallup Valley (Washington) Daffodil Festival 
this year will extend from March 30 to April 7, and will include parades, a 
regatta, and a 3-day daffodil show (April 5-7). 
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DAFFODILS AS THERAPY 

{From Midwest Region Newsletter) 

Last fall the garden clubs of this area put on a very large flower show at 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospital in Chillicothe. The area included 
Pickaway County Garden Club and several from Jackson County; besides, 
the local Rose and Dahlia Societies staged beautiful exhibits. This effort was 
prompted by a letter from President Nixon to the Veterans’ Administration 
saying that more attention should be given the art forms in the hospitals, 
as forms of therapy. The 2-day show was a monumental success. The hos¬ 
pital personnel leaned over backwards to help in every way. Five hundred 
of the hospitalized veterans were brought in to see it. The nurses, the doc¬ 
tors, the attendants, and the veterans were overjoyed. There was a section 
for artistic designs done by the hospitalized veterans. A group of ladies from 
Pickaway County Garden Club conducted a workshop in August and came 
back again the day before the show in September to help the men get their 
arrangements ready. 

So, the Adena Daffodil Society asked if the hospital would like to have 
the Daffodil Show held out there, too. Yes, indeed they would!! On 
March 28, a workshop was held for the hospitalized veterans by the Pick¬ 
away County group. Twenty of the veterans signed up. Our garden was at 
one of its peaks, so we sent out four dozen different varieties of daffodils. 
After the workshop was over, the veterans’ arrangements and our specimens 
were put on display in the lobby of the Administration Building. Again on 
April 25, the Pickaway County ladies came back. Betty Beery, one of our 
members, brought a bucket of 109 daffodils for the veterans to work with. 
The show was held on April 26, to the delight of patients and personnel 
alike. So, the Veterans’ Administration had two daffodil Shows! 

— Mary Elizabeth Blue 


CHICKWEED IN DAFFODILS — IF YOU CANT 
FIGHT IT, EAT IT! 

Cook slightly with a generous amount of real butter in just enough 
water to moisten the tender pale-green chickweed, season with pepper: 
you’ll have a tempting, tasty, delicious, mild, nutty-flavored dish of unique 
greens fit for a king. And full of nutrients! 

While thumbing through a book on wild herbs which was a Christmas 
gift, I came across a chapter on the “useful chickweed” {Stellaris media). 
How could this be? I have been fighting chickweed unsuccessfully as an 
early garden pest for as long as I have grown daffodils. “Boiling chickweed” 
and adding it “raw to any green toss salad” were among the uses suggested. 
Another herbalist said, “it comforteth, digesteth and defendeth very notably.” 

January 1, 1974 was a beautiful balmy day, and I could see from my 
kitchen window a lush pale-green carpet of chickweed on my choice daffodil 
bed, where lots of garden compost had been placed in October. Kitchen 
shears in hand, I went out to cut some of this young chickweed, fresh and 
tender after the snow and rain. Before serving it, I tasted it myself and 
liked it. So did my guests. Try it, you’ll like it. 

—Polly Brooks, Richmond, Va. 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY SYMPOSIUM 

FOR 1973 

By Elizabeth T. Capen, Symposium Chairman 

The following partial Symposium report was prepared un¬ 
der difficulties: Mrs. Capen spent 7 weeks in a New York 
hospital following a bicycle accident on a Caribbean island. 

She is still {late January) under treatment at her home in New 
Jersey. She comments, ‘'But think of how deadly it would have 
been to have had nothing constructive to do.” 

Again the Symposium Committee have invited all members to report their 
best 25 dafTodils of the season from those they have grown for at least 3 years. 

Each Region has a chairman, appointed by the Regional Vice President, 
who encourages prompt balloting and reports regional results through news¬ 
letters. A large return insures a good report, and we particularly like to hear 
from all parts of the country. This year ballots have been received from 33 
states and the District of Columbia, including for the first time Maine and 
New Hampshire. We still hope to hear from members in Vermont (6), 
Rhode Island (3), Florida (8), Minnesota (4), South Dakota (2), Idaho 
(2), Utah (2), and Arizona (2). We missed hearing again from Nova 
Scotia, Louisiana, Iowa, and British Columbia. 


Returns by regions follow: 


Re^on 

Chairman 

Percentage 

return 

Membership 

rank 

Southern 

Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas 

27.2 

4 

Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. R. L. Armstrong 

20.2 

1 

Midwest 

Mrs. William C. Baird 

19.5 

3 

Central 

Miss Mary Becker 

19.3 

9 

New England 

Mrs. Robert L, 2^llman 

15.8 

6 

Southeast 

Mrs, T. E. Tolleson 

13.7 

7 

Pacific 

Mr. Jack S. Romine 

13.5 

5 

Southwest 

Mrs. James K. Kerr 

n.3 

8 

Northeast 

Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan 

7.6 

2 


This year we found that our members needed 929 varieties and cultivars 
to satisfy their choices of their best 25. As before, some very ancient datTo- 
dils were named. A vote for Empress (1865) came from the Southeast and 
one for Emperor (1865) from the Southern Region, while New England 
sent a vote for Telamonius Plenus (1620). (I wonder how many dafTodils 
originating in the 1960’s will appear on ADS lists 100 years later!) At the 
other extreme of age, there can be very few registered after 1970, because 
of our requirement of three years of testing in the reporter’s garden. 

The results of the balloting for the first three divisions will appear in the 
next Journal, Here we shall begin with Division IV. Classification follows 
ADS and RHS. The figure in parentheses is the rank in the last .Symposium. 
Relative popularity of types can be judged by the total ballots and the number 
of dafTodils named in each section. 
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Place 

Votes 

Place 

Votes 


4 Doubles 


1. White Lion (2) ...... 

.. 25 

5. Double Event (5) .... 

........ 19 

2. Cheerfulness (1) .... 

........ 24 

6. Bridal Crown .......... 

... 14 

2. White Marvel (6) .... 

.. 24 

7. Sweet Music (7) .... 

. 13 

4. Acropolis (4) .. 

........ 20 

7. Windblown . 

.. 13 


Year by year better formed Double Event and Bridal Crown are moving 
up respectively toward While Lion and Cheerfulness. Sweet Music is a de¬ 
light at the end of the season. Among the 36 doubles, drawing 155 ballots, 
were a number of the fine seed-grown Richardson series, led by Acropolis, 
then Tahiti with 11 votes, to Gay Challenger, probably the best of all. 


5a Triandrus hybrids with long cup 


1. Tresamble (1) . 

32 

4. Lemon Drops (5) .. 

... 19 

2. Thalia (2) . 

28 

6. Stoke .... 

... 13 

3. Liberty Bells (4) .. 

21 

7. Rippling Waters (6) ..... 

.... 8 

4. Harmony Bells (3) ....._ 

19 




These are all very nice, but hardly new. Even nicer—and no newer—are 
Shot Silk, immaculate in color, precise in form, and Phyllida Garth, grace¬ 
fully curved and rufRed, Unfortunately, both are hard to get. My last order 
of the former brought me a motley miscellany of yellow things, and the 
latter increases hardly at all. 182 ballots were divided among 18. 

5b Triandnis hybrids with short cup 

1. Merry Bells (4) 18 4. Waxwing (5) .. 8 

2. Sidhe (1) ... 15 5. Dawn (3) .. 7 

3. Arish Mell (2) ... 14 

Here is a class that had but two members a few years ago. Now nine 
share 69 votes and more to come. Arish Mell seems much more of the 
character of 5a, and you will note that Grant Mitsch so places it, but it will 
be a winner wherever it appears. 


MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at ~ 

Orchard House 
Letty Green nr. Hertford, England 

Descriptive list free on application 
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6a Cyclatnineus hybrids with long cup 


1. Charity May (1) . 

. 71 

5. Peeping Tom (3) .... 

. 18 

2. Dove Wings (2) . 

. 31 

6. Willet ... 

. 14 

3, Bushtit (4) .. 

...... 29 

7. Little Witch ............ 

.. 10 

4. Jenny (6) . 

. 21 

7. Titania .. 

. 10 

5. February Gold (5) .... 

. 18 




Everyone should grow seductive but sturdy Charity May, and it seems that 
almost everyone does, and loves it, and Dove Wings, too, as prim as Charity 
May is coquettish. The third of this Coleman trio, elegant Jenny, has never 
been a strong grower here. Very different, casual Bushtit has been increasing 
yearly in popularity. 

We reluctantly place Little Witch and also Jack Snipe among these full- 
sized 6’s, making a total of 195 ballots for 28 cultivars. 

The novelties are, of course, the new colors. Brilliant Dik-Dik and Jetfire, 
pink-cupped Foundling, and the delicately tinted Grcenlet are the first to 
appear on our charts. We shall hear more from them all. 


7a Jonquil hybrids with long cup 


1. Sweetness (1) ... 

. 79 

5. Alpine... 

. 5 

2. Shah (2) .... 

, 13 

6< Aurelia ... 

.. 4 

3. Waterperry (3) ..._ 

10 

6. Golden Sceptre. 

. 4 

4. White Wedgwood (5) 

9 




127 votes for only 9 jonquils. 


7b Jonquil hybrids with short cup 


1. Trevithian (1) .. 

. 52 

5. Tittle-Tattle (6) . 

. 16 

2. Pipit (2) _ 

_ 49 

6- Bunting ... 

....... 15 

3. Suzv (3) .. 

. 41 

6. Cherie.... 

....... 15 

4. Chat (4) .....__ 

........ 25 

6. Dickcissel .. 

....... 15 


36 varieties! What a far cry from those day when it was Trevithian, 
period, with a few mentions of Golden Perfection, Lanarth, or Cherie! Mr. 
Mitsch has given us a full range of color, a great addition to the late season. 
356 ballots make it now the most popular class of this group. 


OIIEGOIV UIIOWIV 
NOVELTY UNEFOniLS 

Including our new introductions and some of the best from 
other breeders here and abroad. Delivery in September. 

Write for free descriptive price list 

MURRAY, W. EVANS 

Rt. 1, Box 525, Corbett, Oregon 97019 
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free cofa/ogwe from 

Rdt^iDen dc^dils 

KNOWEHEAD, DERGMONEY, OMAGH C* TYRONE. 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 

THE TOM BLOOMER 
A BRIAN DUNCAN 
cotlections 
now combined 

Wmneri of 

CHAMPIONSHIP OF IRELAND TROPHY 
1972. 1973. 


We are growers of the leading daffodil xmrieties 
from famous raisers such as Lionel Richardson, 
Guy Wilson, and others. 

We offer these daffodils 
in a descriptive pricelist at 
attractive prices. 

Apply for a copy to: 

Walter Blom & Zoon B.V. 

HYACINTHENLAAN 2, HILLEGOM, HOLLAND 
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8 Tazetta hybrids 


1. Silver Chimes (1) .. 

. 74 

5. Martha Washington (5) „ 

9 

2. Geranium (2) ___ 

. 23 

6. Canarybird (7) .. 

7 

3. Golden Dawn (3). 

. 18 

7. Hiawassee (5) . 

6 

4. Matador (4). 

. 12 




Hard to believe that once in dalTodil history here was where the action 
was! Now, only 17 varieties pulJ 159 votes. Northerners continue to com¬ 
plain of the tenderness of Matador and Silver Chimes, and of mosaic in 
newly bought bulbs of the latter, while gardeners in warmer places love 
them. Hardier Chinita, Canarybird, Klondyke, and Golden Dawn are not easy 
to find; Green Goddess is a New Zealander. 

9 Poet hybrids 


1. Quetzal (3) ... 

.. 30 

4. Sea Green.. 


6 

2. Actaea (1) ... 

....... 27 

5. Dactyl .. 


, 3 

3. Cantabile (2) .. 

. 22 

5. Milan ____ 


, 3 


110 votes for 17 poets, with Mr. Mitsch’s fine Quetzal now leading the lot. 

10 Species, wild forms, wild hybrids 

There were 40 votes among about I 1 sorts of species, exclusive of minia¬ 
tures, Nomenclature continues to confuse. 

11 Split corona 

1. Cassata . 5 2. Gold Collar... 4 

From 7 votes among 5 cultivars in 1971, in 1973 we have 25 votes shared 
by 12. ADS members are getting more catholic in taste or there is marked 
improvement in form in this group. I think both. I understand that split 
coronas have appeared in winning Carey Quinn and other collections and 
that an arrangement of Grapillon won the Gold Medal at the Christmas 
show of the Royal Dutch Bulb Growers Association. We have added about 
three dozen more of these to our test plots and arc finding among them 
flowers of exquisite form and color. I hope either this year or next to make 
a full report on the progress of this new group. 


Our 

SPUT CORONA, ^COLLAR' and 
our other raised daffodils bring 
HIGH AWARDS 
to their exhibitors in whichever 
part of the world they are shown. 

Free list will be sent on application 

J. Gerrifsen & Son, 

Voorschoten, Holland 

Raisers and growers of daffodils since 1900 
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12 Miscellaneous 

For the first time we have votes for Division 12 daffodils. From Cali¬ 
fornia came votes for Jessamy and Taffeta. As both are miniatures, 
they are so counted. 

Miniatures 

Species: 23 votes among 9 species. N. asluriensis and N, triandrus albus 
had 5 votes each. 


Hybrids; 32 cultivars received 181 votes. 


1. Tete-a-Tete 6a (2) . 

.... 29 

4. Mite 6a (5) .. 

. 10 

2. Hawera 5b (1) .. 

.... 21 

5. Sundial 7b (6) ........ 

........ 8 

3. Xit 3c (4) .... 

.... 20 

6. Bebop 7b .. . 

........ 7 

4. April Tears 5b (3) .... 

.... 14 




A fine and varied group, old friends all. Newer is Mr. Gray's Clare 7b, 
which received votes from some of our fanciers. 

Unregistered Daffodils 

We are pleased to note fewer unregistered clones on our charts this year. 
If you grow any of the following, please check your sources. You may have 
a new cultivar about to be registered, or pos.sibly one that should have been 
registered long ago, or perhaps one that has travelled about bearing a local 
pet name. You can appreciate that we count only those that are officially 
recognized. 


CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD’S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY —a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
w'hich to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here. 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

W’ri/e for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder. 
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The following have appeared for the first time: 

Copper Lustre — Coral Luster 2b (Mitsch) 1967 (?) 

Fringed Benefit (sic) 

Hazel Brilliant — unregistered Culpepper 2b 
Mary Ann — unregistered Guy Wilson 2c 
Red Baby 

Snow Pearl — ? White Pearl 8 (Copeland) 1907 

The balance have appeared before. Of these, the following are good, even 
excellent dafTodils, but mavericks and probably now too old to be legitima¬ 
tized : 

Kings Sutton — yellow 5a (Clark, Australia) 

Laetitia — yellow 8 (Van Tubergen) 

Patricia — white double, selection of poeticus Flore Pleno (From Murray 
Evans ?) 

Apricot Attraction is misused for Apricot Distinction, 

Green Emerald and Hibiscus may be disowned split coronas. 

Early Virginia is a local common name for a form of N. pseudo-narcissus. 
(See December 1973 issue of Journal, page 65.) 

The final two are not only unregistered with either ADS or RHS, but do 
not even appear on an informal listing of unknowns kept by our Registrar, 
Mrs. Anderson. If you grow these, do trace their names: Eldin H. Burgess, 
Lampert. 
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Whe Are the Symposium Reporters? 

ADS members who grow daffodils, evaluate them, and take the time to 
send their conclusions to the ADS. They grow from a few to more than 
1,600 named daffodils. About 10 percent are gathering their first 100 and 
another 10 percent are wondering if, perhaps, more than 500 are not too 
many. About half of our reporters grow between 200 and 500, 

Some count their daffodil growing years by decades—even over five— 
and a few are in the first years of discovery. Some concentrate on types that 
will grow and bloom satisfactorily for many years, while others replant all 
they have every two or three years. Some make spring pictures outdoors; 
some prefer indoor arrangements; while others seek satisfaction by acquiring 
ribbons. 

We are glad to tell you that our reporters include members whose names 
you know from the beginning of the ADS and some, with fabulous collec¬ 
tions, whose names you may not have heard. In each group are a number 
who have been reporting annually, some since the first group Symposium 
in 1955. We are particularly happy that our list includes many hybridizers 
whose successes you will find recorded in our Registrar’s list. 

Thus the Symposium is the distillate of the best varietal opinion of the 
ADS. 


JOHN LEA 

Englekeart Cup Winner —1971 and 1973 

Exhibilion and Modern Hybrid Daffodils 

Send for free descriptive price list 

Dunley Hall 
Stoii rpo rt- on-S eve m 
Worcestershire, England 




ncan 



Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, everblooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P.O. Box 1326- 
D, Knoxville, Tenn. 31901 for a free Brochure. 

Better still, send $6 for membership with all its 
advantages plus 3 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine. 
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DAFFODIL MART 

NOVELTY DAFFODIL BOXES 

12 dozen — 36 dozen cut blooms that we ship 
from March 20 to April 20. Great for gifts or 
fund raising! 

A SPECIAL SALE 

100 varieties of Novelty Daffodils at 50c each 
as well as many more at Si.00 a hiilb. We list 
and groxu in our own fields j?iany of the finest 
daffodils from Richardson, Mitsch and others. 

WE OFFER ALL OF MATTHEW 
ZANDBERGEN’S DAFEODILS. 

• 

MINIATURE DAFFODILS ARE OUR 
SPECIALTY. We grow here many of the 
species that we sell as well as a wide variety of 
cnltivars. We will trade for kinds of which we 
are in short supply. 

PLEASE VISIT OUR DISPLAY GARDENS 
and Fields near Williamsburg, Virginia—open 
7 days a loeek from 9 to 5, AIa7Th 15 through 
Afml. Our Bam Shop specializes in Daffodilia 
— Post Cards, Towels, Note Paper, Books, etc. 
We list Tulips, Hyacinths and miscellaneous 
bulbs in our regular catalog, 

DAFFODIL MART 

Box 629, Gloucester, Virginia 23061 
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HEMEROCALLIS 

(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 

Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs, Arthur W. Parry, Secretary-Editor 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee 'yj'bll 



Especially For /lYS Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you. 

• Whai Every Iris Grouer Should Krtow: beautiful hand¬ 
book on all kinds of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities you can enjoy. 

• The Htilleiin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful arlicles, variety reports, iris information. 

• Imitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 

if it subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world. 

■ All this plus local, regional, national meetingt, garden 
tours, shows and much more. 

FOR ONLY $7.50 A YEAR 

JOIN US NOW! 

AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 2315 Tower Grove Ave.. St. Louii Mo. 63110 


PEOiSIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies—-a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.30, paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly. 

Send for list of publications. 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 







SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 

1. Show Winners 5, 107 from Grant Milsch 

2. Symposium Favorites 6. Miniatures 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 8. Daffodils in Britain 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to; 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First St., Clifton Forge, Va, 24422 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. $1.00 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures, Set of 55 prints, 6 by 814 
inches. For loan, $1.00 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show-. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 50 each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list w'ill be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Corre.spondencc invited on items not listed. 

PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

The Daffodil Handbook .. Paper Cover $3.40 - Cloth $4.90 


Daffodils and Narcissi by M. J. Jefferson-Brown ... 10,00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank ... 12.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ...... 3.40 

Set of at least 15 back numbers of Daffodil Journal .. 3.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal . LOO 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1964 ... 1..50 ea, 

Set of ADS yearbooks for 1962, 1963, and 1964 ... 3.00 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures.two 8-cent stamps ea, 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre {Reprint),. . 2.00 

Lob’s Wood by Elizabeth Lawrence ... 2.50 

Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names, 1969.. 2.75 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 .. 3.00 ea. 

1967, 1968 ....... 3.50 ea, 

1969, 1970 . 4.25 ea. 

1971 ....... 5.50 ea. 

1971 Daffodil Season Report ...... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973 . 3.00 ea. 


RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook (used copies, as available): 

Write for years on hand with prices 

Show entry cards.....500 for $7.00; 1000 for $13.00 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these arc sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODII. SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn, 06840 






















f^r 1974 

The usual quota of first time offerings is to accompany 
the list of more familiar cultivars in our catalog which should 
be ready by the first of April. Many of the listed items are 
leading contenders on the show bench, others are primarily 
garden flowers, while some are tops for both purposes. If you 
are not on our mailing list, we would invite you to ask for 
catalog, and particularly so if you are interested in hybrid¬ 
izing. 

You and other members of the American Daffodil Society 
are in no small measure responsible for the popularity of 
many of our introductions. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 

"Daffodil Haven” 

CANBY, OREGON 97013 
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1974 CONVENTION 

By Frances Armstrong, Covington, Virginia 

Although the 1974 convention of the American Daffodil Society was not 
olTicially called to order until Thursday evening, .April 18, curious-appearing 
cardboard boxes began pouring through the Greater Cincinnati airport early 
Wednesday morning, carried protectively into limousines and taxis bound for 
the Holiday Inn North. Thursday afternoon when Mrs. F. C. Christian re¬ 
quested limousine service to the same motel, the driver inquired “You got 
no flowers? I had seven ladies with boxes and, you know, they wouldn’t let 
me touch a one of ’em.” 

By 11 a.m. Thursday the spacious showroom at the Inn was abloom with 
several thousand fresh, colorful, magnificent daffodils neatly groomed, 
properly classified and correctly labeled. Chaos suddenly had become order 
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precisely in time for the judges to make their difficult decisions. Within a 
few hours Mrs. John Bozievich was the proud owner of the Gold Quinn 
Medal, the Bronze Medal of the American Horticultural Society, the first 
Maxine M, Lawler Trophy to have been awarded, the Green Ribbon of the 
ADS, four Southwest Ohio Daffodil Society awards and was in possession 
of the Larry P. Mains Memorial Trophy for the next year, Aircastle won 
double honors for Mrs. Bozievich as best in show selected from the best 
vase of three blooms, one variety. It goes without saying that Marie’s flowers 
brought from her Bethesda, Maryland garden were of exceptionally high 
quality. Bill Pannill was heard to remark that he was glad her blooming 
season did not coincide with his. 

There were other winners, too. Mrs. Marvin Andersen was the recipient 
of the Harry 1. Tuggle, Jr. Memorial Trophy and also the ADS Lavender 
Ribbon. Mrs. William Mackinney had won the Roberta C. Watrous Gold 
Medal with a delightful collection of twelve miniatures which showed not a 
sign of their having been dumped completely over on the plane the previous 
day. Mrs. Ernest K, Hardison, Jr. managed to get herself rescued from being 
accidently locked in her motel bathroom on Wednesday in time to enter her 
fine flowers and win the ADS Silver Ribbon for the most blue ribbons and 
also the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. 

Halingy won the Miniature Gold Ribbon for Mrs. William C. Baird, three 
bulbocodiums the Miniature White Ribbon for Mrs, James Liggett, and a 
very nice White Marvel the Junior Award for Miss Barbara Gripshover. Mrs. 
George D. Watrous, Jr., received what may be the last Rose Ribbon awarded 
with her seedling 646-3 (Binkie X reverse triandrus seedling), an attractive 
yellow triandrus hybrid with a half-sphere cup. The seedling classes were 
well filled and included a dozen dainty candidates for the miniature classes 
although no Miniature Rose Ribbon was awarded. 

The show was notable for the heavy competition in the large trophy classes 
and the seasonal diversity of entries from the very earliest cyclamineus to 
the latest of the 3c’s and poets. I'here was also diversity of areas from which 
the daffodils came, the entries in the trophy classes alone coming from 
Indiana, Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vir¬ 
ginia, as well as Ohio. New cultivars in these classes which particularly 
attracted my eye were pure white Inverpolly, a large lemony Gin and Lime, 
pink-cupped Kildavin, three stunning stems of Leonora, and green-eyed 
Achnashecn and Angel. Others that stood out in winning e.xhibiis were Silken 
Sail.s in splendid form, reliable Merlin, Green Quest, Killdecr, golden Camc- 
tot. Revelry, Arish Mell, vSunapec, dainty Silver Cloud, and well named 
Ix^vable. 

We regretted that it was necessary to dismantle the show on Friday after¬ 
noon to make room for the banquets that evening and the next. There were 
too many delectable daffodils to be seen in such a short and bu.sy lime. A 
bouquet of our favorite flower to the Co-Chairmen, Mrs. Henry W. Hobson, 
Jr. and her sister, Mrs. Stuart Jacobs, their committee, and the Southwest 
Ohio Daffodil Society for a splendid show! 

But to return to our opening dinner Thursday evening, we were cordially 
welcomed to Cincinnati by our genial and energetic convention chairman, 
Mrs. Neil Macnealc, Jr. Our outgoing president. Dr. William A. Bender, 
called attention to progress made in two areas this past year, the color coding 
of daffodils and the preparation of the judging handbook which will soon be 
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ready for press. After amending Article I, Section 3 of our bydaws to give 
the Board of Directors authority to change the classes of membership, the 
schedule of dues, and the effective date of any change, the members of the 
Society voted to accept the new slate of officers and directors as presented 
by the Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Mrs. William O. Ticknor. 

The flower show awards were then presented by Dr. Bender amid much 
applause and a great deal of bussing, Wells Knierim accepting the Purple 
Ribbon but declining the honor of a kiss from the president. As he proudly 
presented his sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles A. Bender, with the first Matthew 
Fowlds Medal for the best named standard cyclamineus (Charity May) in 
the show. Dr. Bender told us that she had given him his first ADS member¬ 
ship for Christmas many years ago. Mrs. Hobson presented the .Southwest 
Ohio Daffodil Society awards and announced that there were 670 entries in 
the show. 

Our dinner speaker, Dr. Tom Throckmorton, succinctly e.\plained to us 
the color coding of daffodils. Except in subdivisions of the first three classes, 
our present classification system considers only shape and fomi. In color 
coding the cup will be divided into three zones, eye, midzone and rim, and 
the color of each described. This will aid in identification and selection. The 
Royal Horticultural Society has agreed to use this system and every year a 
new updated classified list will include any newly registered daffodil and tho.se 
introduced since 1960 along with their color coding. But wc must retain our 
1969 Classified I.ist for the classification of the older ciiltivars. 

Because our flower show filled the Inn’s banquet room, this dinner was 
held in the main dining room beautifully decorated with clever arrangements 
of daffodils, Baker's fern and honeysuckle vines in yellow boxes. We were 
.somewhat handicapped, however, by a tall room divider and a recalcitrant 
microphone (“Talking through this thing is like kissing your girl through 
a screen door,” said Dr. T.) When the time came to turn the meeting over 
to our new president, Bill Roese, he at first call failed to get the word, but 
finally rose from behind the divider “in the cheap seats.” as he put it, to 
accept the gavel and adjourn the annual meeting. 

Afterwards, many of us returned to the showroom to study the daffodils 
both in the show and also in the four large commercial exhibits grown to 
large size and brilliant color in the cool damp climates of Ireland and 
Oregon. The daffodils from Prospect House were accompanied by our long¬ 
time friend and peripatetic ADS board member, Mrs. J. Lionel Richardson, 
while the young and personable Miss Patsy Reade made her first trip to 
America to bring Carncairn’s flowers for display. Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Raibourne worked long hours staging the many daffodils sent by Grant 
Mitsch and Murray Evans. In addition, there were pots of .lack Gerritsen’s 
interesting collar daffodils brought into bloom by Tom Durban of Durban 
Greenhouses. We spent much time drooling over these exhibits like children 
at a candy counter. Decisions, decisions! 

After a beautiful day of garden tours which will be reported elsewhere, 
our Friday evening happy hour and dinner w'cre held in the banquet room, 
this time decorated with gaily colored and beribboned pots of daffodils. Wells 
Knierim presided and hinted of plans for a trip to New Zealand at their 
daffodil blooming time in 1976. 

Our speaker, Dr. Ray Allen, director of Kingwood Center and president 
of the American Rose Society, discussed “The Future of the Special Plant 
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Societies,” He commented on changes in gardening and the decline of the 
large flower shows leaving a void which he believes can be filled by the 
specialized plant society shows. These 40 or more societies in the U.S. need 
promotion, publicity, and professional direction. We tend to operate them 
too cheaply, Dr. Allen feels, depending too much on volunteers. He compli¬ 
mented the ADS for its computer records—“Dr. Throckmorton is an angel,” 
he said as if we didn't know—and for our forward-looking Board. He sug¬ 
gested that some merging of facilities with the American Horticultural Society 
might be something to think about. 

At our Saturday morning breakfast. Bill Pannill, attired in his best Sunday- 
go-to-meeting suit, conducted a lively auction of prize bulbs which resulted 
in a tidy profit for the convention, a “bargain” for the buyers and free enter¬ 
tainment for the rest of us. 

Following this, Mrs. C. E. Fitzwater of Huntington, W. Va. shared with 
us her thirteen years of "Hybridizing as a Hobby.” An engaging speaker, 
accompanied by her husband’s exquisite pictures, she made us feel the close 
presence of the Creator in her hybridizing achievements. She has interesting 
seedlings with green coloring and has registered Green Mountaineer, Fitz- 
water’s Green, and Bee Mabley. In March Mrs. Fitzwater received the Silver 
Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and presently she serves 
as Chairman of Horticulture for the National Federation of Garden Clubs. 
“The enchantment of gardening must be widely shared,” she believes. 

This year our Judges’ Panel consisted of Mrs. Marvin Andersen, Mrs. 
H. B. Bloomer, Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, and Willis Wheeler, with Mrs. 
Goethe Link serving as moderator. Most of the discussion concerned the 
judging of seedlings which led to the Board of Directors making some 
changes in awards later in the day. 

On Saturday afternoon we were offered our choice of a Queen City bus 
tour, free tickets and the VIP treatment (thanks to Mr. Hobson) at the 
Cincinnati Reds baseball game, or a visit to the Taft Museum and the Cin¬ 
cinnati Garden Center. At the evening cocktail party, everyone reported 
a fine afternoon making us all regret that we could not have done all three. 

Our final evening’s speaker was Dr. Charles C. King of Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity whose subject was “Ecology and Gardening.” With interpretive slides 
he led us to a better understanding of the complicated relationship of man 
and his environment. His pictures illustrated the interaction of plants with 
animals from the annual stage, through the biennial, perennial and woody 
plants stage to the final climax forest. While the climax forest has a high 
degree of stability, any lesser stage, such as a daffodil planting, requires a 
great deal of energy to maintain. Anyone for giving up daffodils for the 
climax forest? 

As a final piece de resistance, those of us who could fit it in with our 
travel plans were invited to a delightful Open House at the Macneales on 
Sunday morning. Here we enjoyed refreshments and conversation on a 
sunny deck overlooking their well laid out garden sparkling with spring 
bloom and here wc said our final farewells. 

In retrospect, this, our first convention in Cincinnati, the Queen City of 
the Ohio, was outstanding in many ways. Never can we recall such perfect 
weather at any of our former meetings. The strange topsy-turvy spring com¬ 
plete with the terrible tornadoes of the previous week was completely belied 
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by the lovely flowers we admired in show and gardens. The generous hospU 
tality shown us by our convention hosts and the motel personnel made us 
feel most welcome indeed. I am sure each of the 160 persons who attended 
this convention thank each of you who worked so long and hard to make 
our meeting so very pleasant. 



MATTHEW FOWLDS MEDAL 


By Mrs. W. S. Simms, Awards Chairman 

This silver medal commemorating the hybridizing efforts and accomplish¬ 
ments of Matthew Fowlds was offered for the first time at the National Show 
held in conjunction w'ith the recent annual membership meeting in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Fowlds began his work with daffodils after reaching retirement age 
some 30 years ago and the fruits of his labor have had a definite impact on 
all facets of daffodil growing. The quality of blooms in the triandriis, cy^- 
clamineus and jonquilla classes in show's has improved greatly due to his 
interest in creating these lesser flow-ers; his fertile triandrus hybrid. Honey 
Bells, is being used extensively by hybridizers, while the number of seedlings 
being grown in the United States and abroad must be legion as a result of 
his generosity in providing seed to the ADS seed broker for distribution 
yearly. 

Although Mr. Fowlds greatest interest was in the miniatures, he was 
especially concerned W'ith hybrids involving /V. cyckimineus. Therefore, this 
award is offered for the best named standard cyclamineus hybrid in a Na¬ 
tional Show. Other rules governing the award are: 

The winning specimen must score at least 90, 

The schedule must state that this award is offered only to members of 
the .American Daffodil Society. 

The medal may be won only one time in all .ADS National Shows by any 
one member. A former winner may receive only the Matthew Fowlds Ribbon. 

The donors, heretofore anonymous, have now agreed for their names to 
be used. Thus the pleasure derived from winning a Fowlds award will be 
enhanced by the knowledge that the medal was created as a gift of sincere 
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appreciation for Mr. Fowlds’ contribution to the advancement of daffodils by 
the two people who knew him and the full scope of his achievements best— 
Amy and Grant Mitsch. 

(Two comprehensive articles about Mr. Fowlds’ life and work have ap¬ 
peared in earlier society publications: one by Willis Wheeler in the 1964 
ADS Yearbook; the other by Grant Mitsch in the March 1973 issue of 
The Daffodil Journal.) 


VARIATIONS IN Narcissus jonquilla L. 

By WtLLis H. Wheeler, Arlington, Virginia* 

While some members of the Society have good success with various 
representatives of the above-named species, I have never had good results 
while growing them in my Virginia garden. I do not know the reason for 
this except that my daffodil beds do not have total sunshine. However, 
even though flowering is limited, plant growth is good and in some cases 
even luxuriant. 

Belonging to the latter group is a jonquil I acquired in the autumn of 
1960 under the name “large type jonquil” from a Mrs. Wheless in one of 
the southern states. That one has yet to bloom for me even though its two 
bulbs have increased remarkably wdl and each year produce fine, tall, dark 
green foliage that leaves nothing to be desired as far as leaves are concerned. 
T still hope to sec it in flower even though I have never received any sug¬ 
gestion as to its correct nomenclature. 

Another jonquil, received from Alec Gray in the fall of 1956, bore the 
name “jonquilla improved.” While also a shy bloomer it has done better 
than the one from Mrs. Wheless and I have used it as a parent. The plant is 
fairly vigorous and the bulbs are larger than the ordinary jonquil bulb. 

A third jonquil, acquired in the autumn of 1973 from Brent Heath of 
Daffodil Mart in Gloucester. Virginia, bore the name “Late jonquilla.” It is 
in flower as I write this on April 28, 1974, and it is a delight. The single 
bulb has produced two stems, each bearing several well shaped florets of a 
fine pure yellow and their perfume pervades their part of the bed. But 
of most interest to a daffodil breeder is the position of the stigma of this 
flower. It protrudes at least V» inch beyond the rim of the cup, so it is well 
beyond the pollen-shedding anthers and is therefore very easily pollinated. 
This is in contrast to other jonquils of my acquaintance whose stigmas are 
recessed in the base of the cup in a perfect position for self pollination. In 
working with such jonquils 1 have always found it expedient to split the 
perianth and the cup so as to more easily remove the anthers and pollinate 
the stigma. 

What, if any, are the disadvantages of this jonquil? I suppose at least 
some of its children would also flower late in the season. Because of that 
it prolongs the daffodil season and keeps Cushendall company. 

Address after July 1:2902 N. 13th Court, Gainesville, Fla. 32605 
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INTRODUCING . . 



PRESIDENT BILL ROESE 


William H. Roese, of La Habra, California, hybridizer, exhibitor, and 
all-around connoisseur of daffodils was elected President of the American 
Daffodil Society at the con%'eiition in Cincinnati on April 18, 1974. A Los 
Angeles County Fire Captain and a raiser of rare doves. Bill combines 
determined forcefulness with great patience and human understanding. 

His wife, Rosemary, shares Bill’s interest in daffodils and, like him, is an 
accredited judge. She is proof in person that Bill is a lover of beauty. Bill 
is a native Californian reared in the l.os Angeles area. He served in the 
Navy in World War 11 and later attended the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Bill has served the Los Angeles County Fire Department for 25 years. 

Friends in California say that they regard Bill’s knowledge, talent and 
seedling daffodils much as we in the East regard Bill Pannill and his daffodils. 
Bill has registered bicolor Top Secret and has other fine things ready to go. 
Working his way up in the Society Bill has served ADS as Director and 
First Vice President. 

Our President is for the birds! A telephone call to him gets a lot of back¬ 
ground chatter that is not entirely Rosemary as he raises uninhibited parrots. 
Bill and Rosemary also raise rare doves, big and little, and racing pigeons 
that take 600-mile jaunts. 

As the next two years will demonstrate. Bill has a deep and abiding interest 
in the hybridizing, cultivating, and showing of daffodils and in the wonder¬ 
ful friendships he has made in the daffodil world. 

—William O. Ticknor 
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Mr. Joseph Lund, President of the Massachusetts Horticulturol Society 
presenting a Silver Medal to Mrs. C. E, Fitzwater, March 15, 1974. 


The citation read: “To Mrs. Nancy Robinson Fitzwater, who has been 
a hobbyist hybridizer dealing mostly with daffodils for thirteen years, and 
has registered three hybrids with the Royal Horticultural Society. Mrs, Fitz* 
water gives generously of her time in presenting programs locally and 
regionally on the various plants which she propagates and grows, and is an 
example of outstanding service to horticulture.” 
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HYBRIDIZING AS A HOBBY 

By Mrs. C. E. Fitzwater, Huntington, West Virginia 


This is substantially the talk given by Mrs. Fitzwater at 
the convention in Cincinnati. References to slides that 
accompanied her talk have been deleted. 


There are a number of knowledgeable daffodil breeders here today who 
could certainly teach me a few tricks. But there are also some present who 
have never tried hybridizing daffodils and, therefore, have missed out on one 
of life’s great experiences. So, w'ith the indulgence of those who are old 
hands at it, I’ll devote a few moments to showing just how simple the process 
really is. 

No skill is needed, no scientific knowledge is required in order to cross one 
variety of daffodil with another. The only tools necessary are a pair of ordi¬ 
nary household tweezers, a small camel’s hair brush and some markers with 
wire fasteners. 

First it is necessary to know something of the make-up of a daffodil. As 
you know, a daffodil is composed of six petals (or 3 sepals and 3 petals, if 
you prefer), called the perianth, and a cup or trumpet, as the case may be. 
Inside the cup, extending from the very center, is the style, the tip end of 
which forms the stigma. This is surrounded by six anthers, which bear the 
pollen. 

It is said that only daffodils possessing really good, smooth perianths 
should be used as seed parents. Generally speaking, the seed parent will in¬ 
fluence the size and form of the offspring, while the pollen parent will in¬ 
fluence the color and time of flowering—but this does not always hold true. 
Individual taste, as well as what you may happen to have in bloom at the 
time, will greatly influence your selection of both seed parent and pollen 
parent. 

Having selected your seed parent, on the day it starts to open (by this I 
mean, when the cup has opened, but the petals are still folded tightly about 
it)—when the flower is at this stage of development, with your tweezers 
remove the six anthers. And that’s all of your labor for that day. 

Around noon of the next day the stigma of your seed parent will have 
become sticky and receptive to pollen. Moisten your camel’s hair brush 
slightly with water and with it pick up pollen from the anthers of your se¬ 
lected pollen parent. Dab this pollen on the stigma of your seed parent and 
with this act the cross is completed. Label it carefully, showing first the 
name of the seed parent, and below that the name of the pollen parent and 
the date. Allow the flower to wither and die on its stem. Here the human 
effort temporarily ends and the divine takes over. 

A few weeks after the cross was made the section immediately behind the 
bloom will begin to expand, will become round in shape and is, of course, 
becoming the seed pod. Approximately six to eight weeks after the cross was 
made the seed pod will begin to show faint yellowing. When this yellow ap¬ 
pears, shake the pod, and, if seeds can be heard rattling inside, remove the 
pod with an inch or so of stem and place it and its marker in an envelope. 
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A few days later the pod will dry out, will burst open, and you will view 
with great pride your very own dafTodil seeds. I'his is a thrilling moment and 
one of deep spiritual significance. For no one can observe the miracle which 
takes place within the seed pod and remain unaware of the extraordinar>' 
power of the Divine Creator of all living things. It is a tremendously impres¬ 
sive moment and you will know that God is there, very present, indeed. 

'rhe seeds should be planted immediately in a seed flat filled with a mixture 
of sand, peat moss, garden soil and bone meal, all of which has been sifted 
through a screen of '/4-inch mesh hardware cloth. Plant them Wi inches 
deep in rows 3 inches apart, Place identifying markers at the beginning of 
each row and set the flat outside for winter exposure. 

Ihe following spring little shoots will appear. They will look like tiny, 
single green shoots. The next year the shoots will again emerge and will be 
slightly larger than the year before. When this .second year foliage begins to 
yellow, a crop of very small bulbs will be found in the seed flat. Carefully 
remove the bulbs from the flat and plant them in a fiower bed with soil the 
same as that in the .seed flat. Plant them 2" deep in row.s 4'" apart, sprinkle 
a light dusting of superphosphate over the top and place identifying markers 
at the beginning of each row. Cover with a light mulch of leaves that first 
winter. 

According to my own personal experience, 5 years are required to grow 
daffodils from seed. This, of course, seems a very long time. But remember 
that if you make crosses every year, once you have pa.sscd the initial wailing 
period you will have new varieties coming on every spring thereafter. 

It was on the memorable date of April 8, 1965 that our first daffodil 
seedling bloomed. That just happened to be our 23rd wedding anniversary 
and I couldn’t help feeling that the Master Gardener, in his infinite wisdom, 
had arranged it that way to add something special to a very important day. 
The seed parent, or mother, of that first bloom was Fairy Talc and the pollen 
parent, or father, was Matapan, At best, the seedling was a tragic looking 
specimen, but I was much too excited to notice! Suddenly I was awestruck, 
realizing that there, in our little corner of earth, wa.s the only daffodil exactly 
like that in the whole world. Many others might closely resemble it, but, in 
some small way, this was different and it was ours alone. I cannot describe 
the feeling. You must experience it to understand it. I only remember 
glancing skyward and silently inquiring, “Who am 1 that this lovely thing 
should be given to me?” The next year it smoothed out considerably and by 
the fourth year we had a number of blooms on what turned out to be a 
very respectable, attractive daffodil which enjoys robust health. 

I should point out here that the first year blooms, at least for me, are 
usually very irregular and ill-shaped. They sometimes improve in the second 
year, then really smooth out in the third year of bloom, if they are ever 
going to do so. One exception opened one year later. It has very tall and 
sturdy stems and has developed a parchment-like texture, which makes it 
the longest lasting daffodil, both in the garden and as a cut flower, that wc 
have ever grown. It also is the only one we have ever had that opens in 
perfect, flawless form every year, every bloom of it. The rim of the cup in 
some sea.sons will fade, but it doesn’t acquire a burned look, which is peculiar 
to a number of others. And I sometimes think I like it better in those seasons 
when the rim does fade. This daffodil was registered last year under the 
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varietal name “Bee Mabley.” in honor of Mrs. Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., who 
introduced me to daffodils and gardening 22 years ago. Of course, it goes 
without saying that I was a mere child at the time! At the Huntington (West 
Virginia) Council of Garden Clubs' 27th Standard Narcissus Show last 
spring it won the Gold Ribbon for best in show, Aw'ard of Merit. Rose Rib¬ 
bon for best seedling, and three blue ribbons. 

A bloom from Guardian by Greenland had better than average form for a 
first-year bloom. It has now developed into a handsome specimen with 
broad, overlapping petals. Another from the same cross had fairly respectable 
form the first year, too. From Chinese While by White Spire came one which 
has developed into a really pure white. One from Tryst by Purity that first 
bloomed in 1970 has excellent substance and smoothed out enough to win a 
blue ribbon in Williamsburg last .spring. 

Of all the families we have grown, one from Bithynia by Portrush has 
been by far the most interesting. Most were very poor specimens that first 
year and many did not bloom until one. two, three, or more years later. 
There were tall ones, short ones, big ones, and small ones. As I gazed at 
them I wondered how' any good thing could ever come from all of that. But, 
oddly enough, one of those sad sacks stirred up more excitement at our 
hou.se than any daffodil we had ever grown. It was a distorted face fthat 
only a mother could love) that caused the commotion, because, of course, of 
a green rim. irregular as it was. We held little hope that it would settle down, 
but it did just that and the irregular rim has now' become a wide and even 
green band. This flower has been registered as “Green Mountaineer” in honor 
of West Virginia, whose natives arc often referred to as mountaineers. An¬ 
other, with solid green cup, bloomed a year later than tho.se first ones and 
has been registered as “Fitzwater's Green” in honor of my husband, and a 
bloom of it won a blue ribbon at the Huntington Show last year. A dog¬ 
eared member of the family was kept because I love the all whites and am 
an eternal optimist. Last year, for the first time, it developed something 
rather interesting, a light green coloring, which extends from above the deep 
green throat part of the way toward the rim of the cup. It is multiplying 
rapidly and we arc beginning to get .some lovely, smooth blooms. It opens 
between April 25th and 28th, so I am hoping it will retain that green this 
year, but must wait to see. Anyhow, I crossed it with Green Mountaineer 
and a number of seeds germinated. We are trying for one with a pale green 
cup and deeper green rim, but heaven only knows what we’ll get! 

It would no doubt impress you if I w'ere to tell you that these greens came 
about as a result of my horticultural prowess, my vast store of botanical 
knowledge, and my thorough understanding of heredity. In fact, all of that 
impresses me, it sounds so good. The only trouble is, there isn’t a word of 
truth in it and if I were to tell you that, my conscience would give me no 
rest. The truth is, I am the rankest kind of uninformed amateur. So here is 
positive proof that anything can happen to an amateur hybridist. 

For many years some people have been, and still are, referring to daffodils 
as Ea.stcr Lilies, and no wonder. There is something very special about daffo¬ 
dils and they will always be my favorite flower. But there is something 
even more special about hybridizing them and you simply must try' it. I 
promise you that as you observe the miracles, wrought by the Divine hand 
before your very eyes, it will lift you until you feel 10 feet tall, and, at the 
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same moment, cause you to realize what an insignificant part of this universe 
you really are, after all. 

When Mr. Knierim asked me to speak to you today I didn’t hesitate to ac¬ 
cept. Not because I enjoy public speaking. In all truth, I die a little every 
time I do these things. But there is a desperate need for people to get out 
and “sound off” enthusiastically for gardening—so that, hopefully, we may 
constantly reach others with its mystery, its magic, and its uncommon peace. 

In closing, I’d like to share with you some lines which I call “A Gardener’s 
Creed.” Since the daffodil season doesn’t last forever, we must turn to grow¬ 
ing other things when they have finished. So, although Mr. Knierim asked 
me to speak about hybridizing daffodils, I feel compelled to take advantage of 
these final moments to make a few points for gardening in general. There¬ 
fore, as we consider these words together, I'll show just a handful of the 
countless plants we are privileged to enjoy, only because someone took the 
time to touch our lives with the miracles of gardening. 

I Believe In Gardening: 

1 believe it unveils to humankind the certain presence of a loving God. 

I believe the beauty it begets surpasses all man-made loveliness. 

I believe its miracles outdistance our ability to comprehend them. 

I believe it engenders inner peace, unattainable through any other 
pursuit. 

I believe it gives new hope and purpose to desolate, aimless lives. 

I believe its gentle persuasion can soften the heart of the world. 

I believe its enchantment must be widely shared, even unto the ends 
of the earth. 

I Believe In Gardeners: 

I believe they are the finest people on this planet. 

I believe there are not enough gardeners. 

I believe I must seek unceasingly to reach others with gardening’s price¬ 
less gifts. 

I believe I need YOUR help. 


BETTY LARUS 

Elizabeth Taft Larus, wife of our past president John Larus, died on 
April 7. Until very recently she had been a regular attendant at ADS con¬ 
ventions and a frequent judge in shows, and some will remember a cross¬ 
word puzzle she contributed to our 1962 American Daffodil Yearbook. At 
the Board meeting on April 18 Amy Anthony read an affectionate tribute 
to Betty Larus, and Elizabeth Capen offered the following resolution, which 
was passed unanimously: 

“Whereas, since the start of the American Daffodil Society in 1954, John 
Larus has been a bulwark of support, serving in many capacities and always, 
until recently, with his Betty at his side, 

Let us resolve that the Board of Directors note her passing and express 
to him our sadness,” 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SEASON, 1974 

This year we are lortunate in having reports from five 
members whose daffodil season cof7ies comparatively early. 

In the next issue we hope to have reports from the 
northern tier of regions. 

THE 1974 SEASON IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

By Mrs. J. Willard Humphrey, Berkeley, California 

All California is divided into 24 parts! The climatologists have mapped 
the state into 24 climate zones. Four of these zones are represented in the 
San Francisco Bay area, which is strongly dominated by the marine air of 
the Pacific. Our Berkeley climate is tempered by the ocean breezes that blow 
through the Golden Gate, so we arc pleasantly cool most of the summer. 
There arc microclimates within each zone. Only a few miles across the bay 
in Marin County the annual rainfall is almost double that of Berkeley and 
Oakland in the East Bay. Just over the Contra Costa Hills to the east the 
summers arc much hotter, and winters are colder. Our rainfall begins in 
late October at bulb planting time, and continues at intervals through April. 
For about six months through the summer and early fall there is no rainfall. 
This is the period in which daffodil bulbs are at rest—if one can say that 
daffodils ever rest. 

VVe live at about 1.000 feet elevation in the Berkeley hills, overlooking the 
bay, San Francisco, and the Golden Gate. Our garden is not large—just 
over one-half acre with a western exposure. We have no drainage problems, 
since the garden is on a hillside with strata of shale running hither and yon. 
The daffodils, planted on terraces at five levels, all face the sun and are 
viewed from paths at the base of the terraces. 

Our season started in early December with the blooming of the miniatures 
N. triandriis concolor, N. bulhcodium citrinus, N. asturiensis, and the pro¬ 
lific Wee Bee, Tcte-a-Tete, and Jumblie. We are fortunate that our mild 
climate is conductive to growing tazettas. I collect all the species and hybrids 
1 can locate. No other Division gives us bloom throughout the four months 
of the flowering season. The earliest coming in December is the straw- 
colored iV, tazetta italicus on 24-inch stems. Next come the ubiquitous 
Solid d’Or and the old Double Roman (which is classed in Division IV, but 
as it is a polyanthus type I class it as a tazetta). My early favorite is paniz- 
zianus, which has displaced Paper White. Low growing panizzianus is lovely 
for small flower arrangements and its fragrance is delightful. The strong 
odor of the Paper Whites is loo heady for indoors. Scilly WTiite on 12-inch 
stems coming in January is .so pure and waxy. Cotnpressus is a full-bodied 
mass of 16 to 20 florets on a strong supporting stem. In February there is 
a long array of bicolor tazettas starting with Cragford. It is difficult to make 
a choice among the numerous yellow tazettas throughout the spring. The 
season ends with Martha Washington, a first lady in a class by herself. The 
most exciting tazettas in our garden are the Tuggle seedlings which Murray 
Evans sent me in 1971. The 17 bulbs bloomed for the first time in 1973. This 
is a Soleil d’Or x Matador cross. Each bulb was distinctly different from 
all the others in form and tones of yellow. The stems average 20 inches and 
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the growth is most vigorous. The bulbs are tazetta mammoth size. They 
bloomed early but have sent up auxiliary stems to extend the season over 
a 2-month period. 

We all agree that daffodil blooms must face the sun. This applies especially 
to Divisions II, III, and IV. However the triandrus, cyclamineus and 
jonquil hybrids face in all directions, and I use them to edge borders of iris, 
hemerocallis, etc., along the west side of grass plots and paths. I grow 28 
varieties of triandrus hybrids which run the gamut of creamy whites and 
yellows. My favorites are the white Pleated Skirts, like dancing ballerinas, 
and Waxwing and Ivory Gate. Sidhe is a distinctive sulphur color. I 
choose Honey Bells from among all the Bells. Precious Hawera produces 
an abundance of bloom. One bulb planted 3 years ago sent up 22 scapes with 
3 blooms each this year (66 blooms from one bulb!). By comparison one 
bulb planted in a pot at the same time gave just 4 scapes this season. Fm 
satisfied that planting in the open is the better method. 

I grow 26 varieties of cyclamineus hybrids. Several on the miniature list 
are little jewels. Estrellita in the intermediate size was one of the first to 
bloom. The siblings, yellow Charity May and bicolor Dove Wings, are the 
most dependable performers. I couldn’t live without Beryl, and am happy 
I could share bulbs with three different friends by the name of Beryl. When 
I first grew Beryl 40 years ago and displayed it at a garden club, I was 
accused of cutting off the corona with scissors. 

The fragrant jonquil hybrids are represented by 34 varieties. Cherie pro¬ 
duced her prescribed amber-pink crowns this season. My favorite is while 
Alpine with its thimble cups. Pipit, Dickcissel and Verdin deserve high 
praise as reversed bicolors. I have fallen in love with that dainty white star 
N. watieti (Division X) which won me a blue ribbon. V. watieri is one of 
the parents of oh-so-white Dainty Miss, which is .so different in form from 
Alpine, 

This was the year for tall .stems and foliage, and intense color, due to a 
cool spring and frequent gentle rains. Most of the stems were 20 to 30 inches 
high, with vigorous foliage to match. What an abundance of life is being 
stored for next season! The added length of stems is fine for the standard 
varieties, but Fm not sure I like such height in the miniatures and inter¬ 
mediates, which I plant for edging the borders. The continuous cool weather 
has produced the most amazing depth of color in the reds and pinks, and 
there has been no sun fading this year. Ambergate topped Apricot Distinc¬ 
tion and Rouge with its deep bronzy-apricot perianth. Biege Beauty was 
truly biege for the first time. Impeccable Old Satin was, a rich creamy lemon, 
and Leonaine showed its lavender band for the first time. Big double Acro¬ 
polis which has been its prescribed white and red for the past 4 years bloomed 
a deep yellow and red. The yellow petals never turned white during the 3 
weeks in the garden. What happened? A favorite appearing for the first 
time wa.s Amberjack, a gift from Jack Romine, our Regional Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Grant Mitsch describes Amberjack as an off-beat color. The whole 
flower was truly deep amber of rich velvety texture which stood up through 
3 weeks of rainy weather. Murray Evans’ Peace Pipe lb and Jolly Roger 2b 
were the finest bicolors in the garden. As expected in a season of oversized 
blooms there were many giants. The most colossal blooms were those of 
Murray’s Monument, Richardson’s Golden Rapture, Tuggle’s Court Jester, 
and Grullemans’ Vogue. 
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I have observed that bulbs from Murray have a tendency to bloom late 
here, even after being down 3 years. I suppose they think they are still 
sleeping on the shoulder of Larch Mountain. In the same fashion the bulbs 
from Tasmania tend to bloom very early, though they have been acclimatized 
to our hemisphere for 2 or 3 years. 

The Oakland show was early this year. I prefer the late shows. More divi¬ 
sions can be fairly represented in the midseason and late shows. There was a 
preponderance of specimens in Divisions I and II and an inadequate number 
in D ivisions III, IV, and V. Jonquil and cyclamineus hybrids were well repre¬ 
sented but it was too early for the newer tazettas. There were no poets and 
only a few Division X species. 

The miniatures stole the show, with entries from more people than ever 
before. Nancy Wilson won the Lavender Ribbon with her collection of 5 little 
jewels: N. cyclamineus, N. fernandesii, N. jonquilla, N. triandrus aJbus, and 
N. willkommii. Nancy won the Miniature White Ribbon with 3 stems of 
N. willkommii. The A.D.S. Junior Award Ribbon for the best entry in the 
Junior Division was won by Gary Craig with his miniature Sundial. 

It is gratifying to see the younger generation taking an active interest in 
daffodils. At the Oakland show in 1971 a new section for horticultural en¬ 
tries for juniors under 18 years of age was incorporated in the schedule. 
This section comprised three divisions: trumpets, large cups, and doubles. 
In 1973 the number of divisions for Juniors was increased to nine divisions 
for standard daffodils and nine in miniatures, which met with eager response. 
At each show the juniors are represented in the Flower Arrangement Section. 
Their first entries were made the year that the theme for flower arrangements 
was “The Sound of Music,” with titles of songs for each of the 10 classes. 
The juniors represented “School Days.” In the 1973 show the theme was 
“Dancing Daffodils,” with each class a dance step. The class for the juniors 
was “The Big Apple," The theme this year was “America the Beautiful,” 
with the 10 classes suggesting lines from the song "America the Beautiful,” 
The juniors’ class title was “May God Thy Gold Refine,” using yellow 
daffodils. 

The Berkeley Campfire Girls w'ere most enthusiastic in entering flower 
arrangements last year and again this year. With workshop instruction from 
their leaders, the girls showed marked improvement in their technique this 
year. In October I met with the girls for a workshop in daffodil culture. The 
leaders furnished large pots and planting mix, and Jack Romine contributed 
bags of bulbs so that each girl planted 3 varieties in her pot. The varieties 
were Ceylon 2a, Lebanon 2b, and Joseph MacLeod la, all early bloomers 
here. (What teenage youngster has the patience to wait for a late variety to 
bloom?) Several of the Juniors are busy daubing pollen. Patience will really 
be required if they must wait 4 or 5 years for the results of their hybridizing. 

I suppose that daffodil growers the world over have been plagued by 
weather disasters. We. in our mild climate, have bragged that disasters would 
never happen here. But alas! The most terrifying calamity struck our gardens. 
In late afternoon of March 2, just a week before the Oakland show, the 
heavens let loose with a devastating hailstorm that covered the gardens in the 
Berkeley hills with 4 inches of ice. Every beautiful bloom was riddled to 
shreds. The next day I removed 622 bloom stalks to the compost. Many 
specimens had been tagged to enter in the show. Subsequently a few daffodils 
bloomed as second-rate entries. Our Northern California Daffodil Society 
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members from other areas brought in many fine entries, and our thanks go 
to our faithful friends from Southern California, who brought their usual 
prize-winning specimens, and judged in the Horticulture room. 

I would like to discuss ground covers. I don’t have the space to plant 
daffodils in rows as seen in commercial fields, but must plant them in 
herbaceous borders. Instead of using wood shavings or pulverized bark as 
ground cover for protection of blooms against mud splatters, I prefer small 
plants around the daffodils. I use sedums, which arc low ground buggers. My 
favorite is wiry compact Sedum moranense with its minute triangular leaves 
and white flowers. I avoid Secum acre, which is an invasive pest. Most sedums 
are alpine succulents and hardy in all climates. In the December 1972 freeze 
I lost about 90 percent of my 400 varieties of succulents. These were desert 
succulents and not alpines. There are many annuals whose roots do not 
encroach upon daffodil bulbs, but I use the lesser bulbs which are planted 
just an inch or two deep. My favorite is Oxalis variabllis, which hugs the 
ground with its handsome broad trifoliate dark leaves and large scaposc 
2-inch white flowers with yellow centers. Oxaiia variabilis is a perfect com¬ 
panion to while and yellow daffodils. The 1-inch shiny black bulbs are planted 
any time, and come to life with the winter rains, Oxalis cermia, the luminous 
yellow Bermuda buttercup with yellowish, brown spotted leaves, is lovely 
with yellow daffodils, The succulent Oxalis cariiosa is quite unusual with 
yellow flowers in tufts at the tip of 12-inch stems. Allium triquetrum with 
curled squill-like leaves and .^-sided stems holding small nodding white 
flowers striped green is used as a foil against mud—and slugs. My ADS 
neighbor Roy Oliphant advises us to substitute Allium triquetrum leaves for 
chives and .scallions in salads. The above-mentioned ground covers bear white 
or yellow flowers that compliment daffodils. Along the edge of a raised 
terrace, where many varieties of the smaller daffodils are planted, I have 
added as companions and contrast bulbs that produce bright colors. There is 
Oxalis (again) hirta w'ith ferny foliage and bright pink flowers. Clumps of 
several varieties of Muscari, and the pale blue Tritelia unifJora and many 
varieties of Iris reticulata give accents of blue. A favorite of mine is the 
subtle green-and-black “snakehead iris,” Hermodactylus. (The brown bulb is 
shaped like a cobra’s head.) The foliage is 3- or 4-angIed like that of Iris 
reticulata. Both are scaposc, but the iris leaves arc shorter. Spara.xis are al¬ 
most too gaudy to combine with daffodils, though I love the soft cream- 
colored variety. The dwarf Scilla campanulata in pink and white are also 
used. I have planted hundreds of anemones among the daffodils. They are 
hardy and come up with the first winter rains. I buy a few dozen bulbs each 
year and save them to plant in March for late bloom. The cormous fragrant 
freesias with their funnel-form flowers are used in small clumps. Masses of 
ixias come into bloom with the late daffodils. Most of my ixias arc yellow 
with purple eyes. They grow like weeds, but take up so little room for all the 
dancing blooms they produce on their wiry 24-inch stems. They are hardy. 
In our December 1972 freeze we lost most of the sparaxis, but all of the 
ixias survived. About 20 years ago I bought from Thompson-Morgan seeds 
of a deep blue nigclla, and they have paid dividends a million fold. The 
nigellas come into bloom at the close of the daffodil season and the soft 
ferny foliage and blooms cover the dying daffodil foliage. After the nigellas 
have gone to seed (they are annuals) the shallow rooted plants are pulled 
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up, and the seeds scattered for next year’s camouflage. There are many other 
boIhoLis plants which I use with daffodils: leticojum. ornithogalums, and our 
western natives brodiaeas and camassias, to name a few. 

The spring activities of the Northern California Daffodil Society (now 
with more than 80 members) came to a grand finale with a tour on April 7 
to famous Daffodil Hill. From Berkeley members made the 300-mile trip by 
chartered bus, while others drove in cars from Sacramento and Stockton. 
Daffodil Hill is a farm site high in the rolling hills near Volcano in the Mother 
Lode coLintr)'. The old farm has been in the McT.aughlin family for 90 years 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jesse McLaughlin have planted several thousand bulbs 
each year for the past 20 years. They estimate that over a quarter of a million 
bulbs are now blooming. We viewed this spectacular array at the height of 
their season. Vincent Clemens and Helen Higley, who arranged the details, 
ordered a glorious spring day, and a bounteous luncheon in the old mining 
town of Jackson. On the way home we visited Melrose Gardens at .Stockton. 
ADS members Ben Hager and Sid DuBose operate this outstanding iris 
garden, which includes extensive plantings of the newest daffodils. The 
verdant foothills of the Sierra and wide expanse of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys offered breathtaking views. We thanked Paul Higley for his 
flowing commentary on the historic and horticultural features of the Mother 
Lode country. We were truly inspired on this Palm Sunday by the glories of 
Nature. 


THE 1974 DAFFODIL SEASON IN ALABAMA 

By GEORCfE Wood, Jr., Northport, Alobama 

The dominant factor of the daffodil season in Alabama this year was an 
extremely wet, warm winter, the second such in succession. In central Ala¬ 
bama the temperatures reached the sixties and seventies throughout most of 
January and February with lows in the forties and fifties. There were only 
three or four hard freezes all winter. 

This caused an erratic daffodil season, with the plants advanced far beyond 
normal, some cultivars blooming ahead of ones which usually precede them 
and an unusually large number of bulbs not blooming at all. It made a beauti¬ 
ful season for the very early cultivars which bloomed ahead of the few 
hard freezes. By the last of January, yards throughout central Alabama were 
golden with masses of Golden Spur and Campemelte {N. X odorus). These 
two varieties are as hardy and prolific as weeds here and are grown en masse 
by home owners who do little or no other gardening. Golden Spur was by far 
the prettiest this year that I have ever seen it. Here it usually has 3- to 4-inch 
stems and gnarled, twisted, cold-bitten petals. This year it had 6- to 8-inch 
stems and longer petals that were graceful and a clear, pretty yellow. The 
earliest of the tender tazettas, blooming ahead of cold weather, brought a 
promise of spring in January and February. Many early flowering daffodils 
were in bloom by the first week in Febniary and the peak of the daffodil 
season came in the latter part of that month. 

The most interesting part of my own daffodils this year was a first year 
planting of bulbs from Down Under. After reading Edmund Kauzmann’s 
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account in the Marche 1972, Journal of his growing daffodils from Down 
Under, I placed orders that spring with five daffodil growers in Australia and 
New Zealand. The bulbs from four of them arrived plump and healthy in 
May, 1973, Those from the fifth dealer arrived two months later in a badly 
dehydrated condition, with most of them dessicated beyond recovery. These 
were from a reputable dealer and I am sure their poor condition was due to 
the vagaries of shipping from Down Under, and that this is to be expected 
with an occasional shipment from there. Kept in net bags in an air condi¬ 
tioned room all summer and planted in November, the Down-Under daffodils 
came up along with most of the other daffodils in December and January, 
With the warm winter, their foliage was never killed back, (I hope this will 
favor their acclimatization to Alabama’s seasons.) 

I found that Mr. Kauzmann’s experiences with Down-Under daffodils in 
New York applied to my growing them this first year in Alabama. Most of 
the triandrus, jonquilla, and tazetta varieties bloomed this year, but only a 
few of the other classes did. Among my favorites of the ones which bloomed, 
Noelle stands out for its clean-cut, well-proportioned white flowers, freely 
produced. Duet was similar but with longer cup and, to me. not as good 
form. A tazetta, mislabeled by cither the grower or me as Highfield Beauty, 
really was a beauty, having clusters of large florets with waxy white petals 
and rich yellow cups. Its description seems closer to that of Pleiades. Like 
Mr. Kauzmann, I found Fairy Cup a charming triandrus. Its two nodding 
blossoms with long, narrow white petals and bright yellow cups bear a re¬ 
semblance to both Stoke and Dawn. The cups of the Down-Under daffodils 
seemed to me a brighter yellow than those of most of our daffodils. Bunnies 
1 found more odd than attractive. Agnes Webster was a smaller, weaker 
Thai ia and was a disappointment. Maybe it will he better when acclimated, 
Mary Kathleen, an attractive 2b, had good substance and pose and lasted well. 
It bloomed in February and was as hardy as the American cultivars, I liked 
Bridal Crown, a lovely cluster-type double, better than any other I have seen 
in this class. 1 have found the Dow'n-Undcr daffodils interesting to grow and 
have found some distinctive and beautiful flowers among them. 1 look for¬ 
ward to next year when those of the first three divisions, I hope, will be 
adjusted and bloom more freely. 

The highlight of the daffodil season in Alabama each year is the ADS 
show in Birmingham. Margaret and Walter Thompson, with help from a few 
other Birmingham members, put it on each March. They render a real and 
much appreciated service to daffodil lovers in Alabama in giving us a chance 
to sec a large number of cultivars in their best form. The Thompsons welcome 
and encourage the rest of us, give us tips on growing daffodils, and serve as 
the guiding, coordinating nucleus for daffodil growers of the State. By the 
March 13 show dale this year, the early and mid-season daffodils were gone, 
but a creditable, attractive show of late varieties was exhibited. It was an 
opportunity to see many daffodils which usually arc too late for the shows, 

As a rank amateur whose notes on one recent show read, “ The prettiest 
daffodil at the .show, to me, was Trevithian,” I was much disappointed in 
the winner of the best single bloom class. To me it seemed to have neither 
richness nor delicacy of coloring nor distinction of form; it was just big. It 
was selected by excellent judges who generously came from out of state at their 
own expense to judge the show, I appreciate their contribution to our show 
and am entirely confident of the excellence of their selection, but I remain 
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firm in my preference for smaller, more refined fiowers—yes, for such old 
beauties as Trevithian. 


A LETTER TO ROBERTA 

By Elizabeth Lawrence, Chariotfe, North Carolina 

This has been the best daffodil season in years. It began with the white 
hoop-petticoat on the fourth of January. The bulbs came to me as a present 
from George Heath in the fall of 1950, as Narcissus bulbocodium foliosus, 
and 1 shan’t try to bring the name up to date. They have bloomed generously 
ever since, in December or January, rarely both, and it is the only white 
form of Narcissus bulbocodium that has ever tarried in my garden for any 
length of time. 

February Gold bloomed in January, a month earlier than its usual date, for 
the first time since Mr. Krippcndorf sent it to my new garden in Charlotte 
in the fall of 1949. I have just learned that different stocks bloom at different 
times. This year some from other sources bloomed later, and altogether this 
variety was in bloom from the twenty-fifth of January to the seventh of 
March. The later ones were finer and of better substance. For the South the 
early varieties are best, as daffodils are much more likely to be hurt by 
heat than by cold. 

.Some daffodils that had not bloomed for years bloomed this spring. One 
was a tiny double jonquil (March 10th) that Caroline Dormon found in an 
old garden in Louisiana, and called the ro.se jonquil because it is like a little 
golden rose. I don’t know W'here the bulbs came from, as I have had it from 
several sources, but the same thing bloomed last spring on the tenth of 
March, and that bulb came from Mrs. Henry Hoven, Rt. I, Box 388, Byhalia, 
Mississippi 38611, who advertised it in the market bulletin as “Rare Queen 
Annie’s double narcissus.” She also sent me a "Tiny yellow narcissus” which 
proved to be a late form of the jonquil that we call “early Louisiana,” be¬ 
cause it came from Mrs. Wheless and blooms before any of the others, and 
over a longer period. 

“Rare Queen Annie” is entirely different from the flowers that Mrs. 
Alexander Gibbes sends me in the spring, from the old Le Conte place near 
Columbia, South Carolina, as Queen .Ann’s jonquil. This year, though there 
are thousands of bulbs in the planting, there was not a single bloom. “I was 
so disappointed,” she wrote, “I had the box all ready.” Mrs. Gibbes's double 
jonquil is much larger than Mrs. Hoven’s, and instead of being rosettes, the 
fiowers are the shape of an hourglass, with all of the perianth .segments hang¬ 
ing down, and divided lobes of the corona standing up; but the scent is the 
same, a heavy fragrance, sickening to some and delicious to others. Mrs. 
Gibbes says her mother knew the Queen Anns from earliest childhood, and 
as she is over ninety that is a long time ago. 

The last daffodil of the 1974 season was Lintie, a jonquil hybrid from Mr. 
Heath in the fall of 1949, which came into bloom on the twenty-first of April, 
and lasted until the end of the month, giving me one of my longest seasons, 
and making me feel that I live in daffodil country, though my best flowers 
seldom compare with those in the shows in colder climates. 
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DAFFODIL LOG-1974 

By Sue Hopkins, Newport News, Virginia 

January 16—It is amazing. Just like spring and most of my bulbs are up. I 
covered the gardenias with sheets and the small one with burlap. The 
camellias are gorgeous. This really can’t last. It will upset me for them to 
freeze but they are too big to cover. 

January 31—The weather is gorgeous. I have hundreds of camellia blooms. 
Paper Whites and Early Virginias are in full bloom (which is not unusual). 
All of the daffodils are up and many have buds. This weather is perfect for 
the energy crisis—my furnace is turned off except in the early morning. 

February 4—-Yes. It really happened—temperatures dropped and the 
whole area was covered with a beautiful snow. A vision of beauty was near 
my back door. 1 turned the lights on for Sambeau to go out and the rays 
fell on Pink Perfection (camellia) in full bloom and covered with snow. 

February 7—Warm today. Cornet and Baby Doll opened. Comet beauti¬ 
ful, 

February 8—Ice storm. 

February 13—Made an arrangement for a luncheon using February Gold, 
Shah, and Paper Whites with sprigs of pine, 

February 20—Large clump of Peeping Tom: good texture and really very 
pretty. 

February 22—Charity May and Bushtit. More blooms on Bushtit than I 
have had before. 

February 23—Moonmist, Limelight, Foresight, and Prologue, also perfect 
blooms of Mite. 

February 27—Heavy freeze last night. 

March 1—All of the older varieties that are planted against the fence are 
blooming. Sweetness, Ulster Prince, and February Silver are blooming in 
the beds. 

March A —^Trevithian, Camelot, Trousseau, Dove Wings, Parkmore, Tin¬ 
toretto, Moonrise, Lemon Meringue, Woodvale, Whitehead, Tincleton, 
Lemon Drops, Harmony Bells, Sugarbush, Frisk, Ceylon, Nancegollan. 
Sea Gift is lovely. 

March 7—Slieveboy, Tittle-Tattle, Farewell, Flaming Meteor, Air Mar¬ 
shal, Foxhunter, Firecracker, Honeybird, Vulcan, Avenger, Salmon Trout, 
and Viking. 

This is the sixth year for my garden and a real thrill. Camellias to share 
and now daffodils. When we bought this house the backyard had been the 
play area for three fine little boys. Recently the older boy came into the yard 
and said “This yard didn’t look like this when we lived here.” I told him 
“No, the difference is Fm growing flowers and your mother is growing boys 
and I like her crop much better,” 

The Tidewater Daffodil Society met March 10 with Jane and Roxie 
Moore. Most everyone had beautiful flowers blooming then, but the con¬ 
sensus was that we would have a good show on March 30. 

March 13—Freeze last night. Accent and Coral Ribbon on the ground. 
The beautiful whites have been hurt. 

March 25—This has been a wonderful year for‘color. All of the friends 
that I have talked to agreed that the coloring had been spectacular. Rockall 
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and Ayala were brilliant, Accent and Rhinemaiden were deeper pink than 
they have ever been. Tullyglass looked as if it was made of white satin and 
the lemon band was so pretty. Downpatrick was perfect. 

April 3—Our show last weekend was fine. I have never seen such beautiful 
flowers. Bill Pannill’s exhibits were breathtaking. He won best bloom in 
show with Verona x Vigil. 

April 7, Palm Sunday—The Gloucester (Garden Club of Virginia) Show 
was beautiful and very appropriately for the season "Churchman” won best 
in show. 

My .season is about over. I still have some 3*s and 9’s to bloom. 

My disappointments have been the loss of Galway and Pristine, the short 
stems on Vigil and Empress of Ireland, and the blasting of Xit buds. 

My real thrill was Division 6. All during the blooming season I had three 
or four varieties blooming at the same time in this division and 1 enjoyed 
these little flowers from the 7th of February' to the 6th of April. I have 14 
varieties in this division and now I want them all. 

Happiness is—growing daffodils. 


DAFFODILS IN THE NORTHERN NECK 

OF VIRGINIA 

Mrs. John P. Robinson, White Stone, Virginia 

Lancaster County is one of four counties that make up the Northern Neck. 
We are on the Rappahannock River and near the mouth of the Chesapeake 
Bay. This is known as “Carter Country.” Robert “King” Carter owned vast 
acres of land and built Christ Church in 1732. Many visitors come to see this 
architectural gem. 

We have sandy soil, quite well suited to growing daffodils and we are 30 
minutes from Gloucester, where more daffodils are grown than any place. 
There is a great deal of wind here with little protection. Often much damage 
is done to the blooms, but really daffodils are a hardy lot and seem capable 
of standing much abuse. 

This was an extremely mild winer and N. pseudonarcissus, known here as 
Early Virginia or Trumpet Major, bloomed February 15. Most natives up 
and down the road have them in large masses. This really started our spring 
season. Daffodils usually bloom three months and I have some blooming 
the middle of May. February 19 1 had lots of February Golds out as well as 
little Bambi. We had a few cool days and nothing came out until March 5, 
when Moonmist, Odorus, Shah, March Sunshine, Orange Queen, and Peeping 
Tom burst into bloom. The miniatures that opened then were N. minor 
conspiciius, Charles Warren, Little Gem, and Small Talk. From then on it 
was quite a treat to see just what would come out each day. 

Moonmist is one of the earliest trumpets to bloom for me, but nearly 
always the blooms are ruined by wind and hail. Arctic Gold is one of my 
best. Nearly every bloom is perfect. Ulster Prince multiplies so much. Slieve- 
boy and Viking add extra spice to the group. 

Prologue and Descanso are early bloomers and always superb. The wind 
never seems to bother Prologue and it manages to stand tall and erect and 
each bloom becomes larger and with better texture. Rima had many blooms 
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but the quality was not as good as usual. 

Ormeau and Butterscotch had perfect form and profuse blooms. Camclot 
had rough texture. 

Festivity couldn't have been nicer and so were Arbar, Aircasllc, and 
Rockall. Our local garden club bought 200 Festivity bulbs last fall. There 
were many handsome Festivity blooms exhibited this spring. For 10 years 
our club has had a daffodil show. The members are becoming more interested 
and we now have 10 members in the American Daffodil Society. 

Salmon Trout had the best form of any pink this year. Accent had the 
most vivid color. 

Irish Coffee and Beige Beauty had unusual color and texture that seemed 
to always catch the eye. They had a way of standing straight and tall. 

Empress of Ireland gave the most perfect blooms I have ever had. White 
Tartar was given to me years ago by the late Harry Tuggle and this was a 
fine year for it. Verona was my best white and I had many perfect blooms. 
Homage, Early Mist, and Wedding Gift all had good form. The oldies I 
always enjoy—Chinese White, Polar Ice, and Frigid. 

Pastorale was so healthy and bloomed over a long period of time. It just 
kept sending up extra blooms. The foliage seems so lush. 

The doubles extend over quite a long blooming period. Tonga was new 
for me and my earliest to bloom. White I.ion has such profuse bloom that I 
u-se it often for arrangements. This is one of the first to catch a visitor's eye. 
Bridal Crown did unusually well and stood tall in spite of our winds. Big Wig 
is getting settled nicely as is Acropolis. My husband enjoys our doubles so 
much. The two dozen I have arc quite varied. It is hard to realize that 
Swan.sdown ts a double. 

Sidhe and Dawn bloom vigorously each year. They look very much alike 
but Sidhe grows taller. 

Bushtit stood out as my best cyclamineus hybrid. The blooms were tall for 
the class and not as reflexed as some but lovely blooms. Charity May and 
Chicadee performed well. 

Tittle-Tattle and Rose of Tralee are just coming into bloom now (April 
22). Frigid is in tight bud. 

Quetzal is a late bloomer and has fine quality. It is difficult for me to dis¬ 
tinguish some of the poets. Actaea has the largest bloom for me and has a 
different look from the others in the class, 

I was pleased with my new ones for this year. Tonga did quite well. It was 
colorful, neat, and quite early. Most doubles are much later. Willet proved 
to be a good bloomer and with its reflexed perianth was quite outstanding. 
Castle of Mey was a later white and had perfect blooms. Flaming Spring and 
Hotspur, with their red cups, added much color and enjoyment. Pri,stine, 
Windfall, and Amberglow were ruined by the wind but I was delighted 
with the blooms. Pipit was worth waiting for, although it did not appear 
nearly a.s handsome as the first time I saw it when Bill Pannill entered it in a 
show several years ago. I was pleased with April Clouds and Cool Crystal. 
I guess I am just partial to whites. 

Miniatures add so much to my pleasure. Jumblie is an early bloomer. 
Kibitzer was new this year and quite pleasing. N. hulbocociiuin conspicuus 
has never bloomed so well. It is good to have so many miniatures blooming 
toward the end of the season. Just beginning to bloom now are: Clare, April 
Tears, Bebop, Bobbysoxer, Baby Star, and Baby Moon. 
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1 feel very fortunate to live in an area where I am able to exhibit in 
shows. The Tidewater Show in Hampton, the Gloucester Show, w'hich this 
year was The Garden Club of Virginia’s State Show, and the Washington, 
D.C. show—all of these are great fun. It is good to see old friends and each 
year make new ones. There is much to learn and always the hope and chal¬ 
lenge of doing better the next time. This was the year for the Quinn Award 
for me, which made my season. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

There is a steady call for back numbers of daffodil publications and 
gradually the supply is becoming depleted. The office is glad to receive by 
contribution or sale copies in good condition which are no longer needed and 
see that they get into the hands of members with growing interest. 

The following are either in short supply or out of print: All ADS year¬ 
books from 1955 through 1964; all RHS yearbooks but especially the years 
1954 through 1957 and prior to World War II, and five daffodil yearbooks 
of the American Horticultural Society dated 1935-1938 and 1942; and 
quarterly Daffodil Journals dated March and December, 1966; March and 
June, 1967; and March 1970, 

1)C :]e $ 3)1 Cl 4 

With an increase in dues seemingly inevitable as our costs steadily rise, in¬ 
vestment in long time membership, especially a life membership, becomes 
increasingly attractive. While the present structure of dues will hold until the 
end of this year, the directors will certainly have to take up the question of 
higher rates at their fall meeting. Only a very substantial surplus turned in to 
the treasury by the 1973 convention prevenled our ending 1973 in the red. 
No such windfall is in sight for 1974 and the costs of operating, especially 
printing which is our main expense, continue to mount. 

Journals sent to our overseas members are usually deplorably slow in ar¬ 
riving. They are mailed at a cost of 16^ each to Canada, Ireland, England, 
Europe, the Near East, Far East, Australia, and New Zeland. One of our 
members in Australia has arranged for the Publications Committee to send 
her each Journal by Printed Matter—Air Mail at an additional cost and 
the Committee will be glad to extend this service to any of our other over¬ 
seas members. The additional cost for this service is $3.00 per year for points 
in Ireland, England, Europe, the Middle East, and Japan; .$3.50 for points in 
Australia and New Zealand. Payment for delivery by air may be made by 
draft in favor of the American Daffodil Society and sent to the Executive 
Director. It is best to start this service with the renewal of membership. 
Members having paid for three years may start the service by paying for 
either one or two whole years remaining of their membership, paying there¬ 
after upon renewal of membership. 

The Committee does not plan to extend this service to members in the 
United Stales or Canada. -George S. Lee, Jr. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETINGS, APRIL 18 AND 20 
{Abridged from Report of Secretary) 

47 Directors were present. 

Regional reports were presented from each of the nine regions. 

Committee chairmen reported as follows: 

Classification: Mrs. Walker stressed that her committee was concerned 
about inconsistencies in reporting the color of a daffodil which changes during 
the maturing process. The color should be evaluated by the raiser (or 
registrant) when the bloom is at maturity but before it shows signs of age. 
The Board has accepted a new definition of Division IX based on physical 
characteristics rather than ancestry. 

Data Bank: The RHS will not edit and reprint the 1969 Classified List. 
Instead, a yearly supplement will be issued listing all daffodils registered from 
1960 onward. Dr. Throckmorton expects that this yearly supplement (per¬ 
haps part of Daffodils 1974) will use color coding notation. 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. Watrous is still seeking interesting and personal 
daffodil information to publish. 

Health and Culture: Mr. Wheeler has been working on contributions to 
the Judges’ Handbook. 

Judges: Mrs. Cox reported 238 accredited judges and 60 student judges. 
The Judges’ Handbook should be ready for fall distribution. 

Library: A number of new technical publications have been added. 

Membership: Mrs. Thompson reported 1474 members. 

Photography: Mrs. Ford is withdrawing the slide scries “Novelties and 
Newer Varieties” because it is out of date. If members will contribute slides 
of really new varieties, she will assemble another series. She reported 25 
rentals. 

Public Relations: Regional Committee Members have been busy interesting 
the public in growing daffodils. Mrs. Yerger detailed many interesting proj¬ 
ects across the country. 

Publications: Mrs. Ticknor is also seeking short stories of a favorite daffodil 
or daffodil experiences for the Journal. 

Round Robin: Dr. Dooley has op>enings! All interested growers are in¬ 
vited to contact him. A new Robin on poets was formed at the Convention. 

Registrations: Mrs. Anderson has already received 15 registrations. Her 
complete report will appear in the fall. 

Schools: Mrs, Link reported Course I in Memphis, Tennessee and Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. Course II in Muskogee, Oklahoma was cancelled due to in¬ 
clement weather. 

Symposium: Mrs. Capen was enthusiastic about the number of responses 
she has received and urged even greater participation. 

The Board acted on three recommendations from the Handbook Commit¬ 
tee permitting the Society to: 

1) Eliminate the Rose Ribbon and Miniature Rose Ribbons as awards 

2) Eliminate point .scoring for seedlings from the Schools 

3) Permit miniature seedling candidate to be shown in regular miniature 
classes and standard seedlings to be placed in their respective classes. 

At the Annual Meeting members accepted the following by-laws change 
by amending Article I, Section 3 as follows: 

“J'he classes of membership, the schedule of dues, and the effective date of 
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any changes shall be established by the Board of Directors,” 

Dr. Bender indicated that there would be a need for increased dues in the 
future. 

CHANGES IN THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

(A complete list of current officers and directors will be published in the 
Roster, to be issued in September.) 

The following elections or appointments were made or announced at the 
Convention in Cincinnati: 

President: William H, Rocse, California. 

1st Vice President: William O. Ticknor, Virginia. 

2nd Vice President: Charles H. Anthony, Connecticut. 

The Secretary and Treasurer were reappointed. 

Regional Vice Presidents: Mrs. William R. Taylor to succeed Mrs. Charles 
H. Anthony in New England Region; Mrs, Frederick J. Vielc to succeed 
Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., in Middle Atlantic Region; Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz 
to succeed Mrs, Maurice C. Abercrombie in Southeast Region, 

Directors at Large: Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., Virginia, and Mrs. John B. 
Veach, North Carolina, for 3-year terms ending in 1977. 

Regional Directors, for terms ending in 1977 unless otherwise noted: New 
England, Mrs. Charles H. Kaman, Mrs. Mary Mattison vanSchaik (term 
ending 1975); Northeast, Wallace Windus; Middle Atlantic, William G. 
Pannill; Southeast, Mrs. Ben M. Robertson; Midwest, Mrs. Verne Trueblood; 
Southern, Mrs. Harold E. Stanford; Southwest, Mrs. James J. Kerr; Central, 
William R. Heard; Pacific, C. K. Dorwin. 

Committee Chairman: Test Garden, Walter E. Thompson. 

Nominating Committee for 1975: Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Ohio, Chairman; 
Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., Va.; Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, Conn.; Mrs. James K. 
Kerr, Texas; Mr. Robert Jerrell, Calif. 

FALL BOARD MEETING 

The fall board meeting will be held November 1-2, at Holiday Inn, Van¬ 
derbilt, Nashville, Tenn., by invitation of Regional Director Mrs, Harold E. 
Stanford and the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society. 

DIVISION IX: RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Whereas, the present definition covering daffodils assigned to Division IX 
in the Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names does not 
authorize the inclusion in that Division daffodils with ancestry derived from 
other than the species Narcissus poeticiis and its botanical varieties, and 

Whereas, many of the daffodil cultivars now listed in the International 
Register as belonging to Division IX have ancestry in part derived from other 
Divisions, therefore 

Be it resolved, that this .situation be recognized and that the present defini¬ 
tion of Division IX be revised to read as follows: 

“Distinguishing characters: Characteristics of any of the Narcissus poeticus 
group clearly evident. 

(a) Flat, pure white perianth. 
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(b) Small flat green or yellow-green cup edged with red. 

(c) Three prominent anthers above a second 3 in the throat below the 
stigma. 

(d) Strong ‘‘poeticus’ scent.” 

Be it further resolved that the American Daffodil Society, Inc., support 
this revised definition of Division IX and instruct the chair person of the 
Society’s Committee on Classification to forward a copy of this proposal to 
the Daffodil Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society with a recommen¬ 
dation that approval of this revised definition of Division IX be given careful 
consideration by that Committee and the Royal Horticultural Society. 

SEED DISTRIBUTION 

The ADS Seed Distribution Program has fallen on uncertain times and 
we have a stylish shortage of daffodil seed. Neither Mr. Fowlds nor Mr. 
Culpepper are providing seeds now and other sources are problematic. Mr. 
G. W. Tarry of Cheshire, England, has indicated that he might have a small 
amount of seed and other donors may appear. If members have seed to spare, 
please send them to the Daffodil Seed Broker. If members want seed they 
may send in their request but they should keep their fingers crossed. Send 
requests to Daffodil Seed Broker, 2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 
22042. 


WHERE CAN I GET . . . ?” 

Since the last issue of the Journal, we have received the following requests 
for bulbs. If you have any of the cultivars to spare, won’t you share one with 
a fellow member, or if you know where they can be purchased, please write 
directly to the person concerned. If you are looking for a particular bulb, 
write to Mrs. Paul Gripshover, 2917 North Star Road, Columbus, Ohio 
43221, and we’ll try to get it in the September Journal. 


COLTIVAR 


Desired By 


2a Havelock Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Dr. 

2b Peridot Columbus, Ohio 43221 


2 b Tryst 


Manuel Matos Lima, Jr., P. O. Box 602, 
Walnut Grove, Calif. 95690 


2c Truth W. O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd., 

3c Foggy Dew Falls Church, Va. 22042 


4 Daphne 


Mrs. Paul Gripshover, 2917 North Star Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 


8 Avalanche Bill Welch, Garzas Road, 

8 Glorious Carmel Valley, Calif. 93924 

10 N. tazetta subspecies and forms: polyanthos, ochroleucus, lacticolor, 
grandifiorus, conxtantinopoUtanus, tenorii, trewianus, and any others 


(Mr. Welch would like to hear from members breeding tazettas or otherwise 
interested in the tazetta group.) 
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HERE AND THERE 

Since the last issue we have received newsletters from four regions: 
Southeast, Midwest, Southern, and New England. Dated from January to 
March, all listed new members and looked forward to spring blooms and 
shows rather than reporting on this year’s daffodil season. In the New 
England Newsletter Mrs. Anthony continued her comments on species, 
started in March 1973, and included some useful tips on selecting and 
preparing daffodils for a show. The Midwest Region reported a very inter¬ 
esting fall regional meeting, A 1974 fall meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, is 
already being planned by the Southern Region. 

The Southern California Daffodil Society, William H. Hesse, President, 
issued its first Newsletter in January. Miss Helen A. Grier is editor. The 
Washington Daffodil Society’s February Newsletter brought the announce¬ 
ment of spring events. A new venture was the cooperation with Brookside 
Gardens, a .suburban regional park near Washington. A large display of 
daffodil blooms was provided by The Daffodil Mart and staged by members 
of WDS. Marie Bozievich gave a talk on Saturday afternoon, April 6, and 
other members were on hand at other times to answer questions. Laura Lee 
and Bill Ticknor are President and Editor, respectively, for this Society. 

The Philadelphia Area Daffodil Society, Helen H. LeBlond, President, 
sponsored a booth at the Philadelphia Flower Show for the third year. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society honored two ADS members for 
their accomplishments in hybridizing. Mrs. Fitzwater’s Silver Medal was 
mentioned on a previous page. A Silver Medal was also awarded to A, J. 
Kanouse, of Olympia, VVashington. Mr. Kanouse has pioneered in hybridiz¬ 
ing .split-corona daffodils in this country, beginning with Hillbilly and Hill¬ 
billy’s Sister and going on to Lemon Ice, Party Dress, and Square Dancer. 

The Garden Club of America presented its Florens DeBevoise Medal to 
M rs. Lionel Richardson on April 14 in Atlanta. The citation read, in part: 

, . for her brilliant and internationally famous achievement in breeding 
and hybridizing daffodils. (She has lately presided over the accouchement 
of the mother of a pink double.) . . . Who can fail to he drawn to a woman 
whose life has been devoted to daffodils, Shakespeare’s darlings, ‘that come 
before the swallow dares, and take the winds of March w'ith beauty’?” 

“New Colors and Sizes Brighten the Daffodils” w’as the title of a two- 
column article in the New York Times Garden Section of April 21. It was 
written by Marion Taylor, New England Regional Vice President. 

MR. CULPEPPER RETIRES 

By Bill Ticknor, Falls Churchy Virginia 

(From Washington Daj}odit Society Newsletter, February, 1974.) 

In October Mr. Charles Culpepper forever left his five acres of daffodils 
and rare plants in Arlington and moved to his daughter’s home near Mount 
Vernon. Bulldozers and cranes and hard hats moved in and began the con¬ 
struction of a nursing home. Mr. Culpepper celebrated his 85th birthday on 
November 1 1, 1973. It is given to few people to make such a contribution 
to his fellow man. His price of 50 cents for an enormou.s bunch of daffodils 
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caused thousands of his blooms to grace Northern Virginia tables. His bulbs 
are in hundreds of gardens. Seeds from his daffodils have been distributed 
around the world. 

Mr. Culpepp>er moved to his Arlington home in 1924 and made his first 
successful daffodil crosses in 1927. His plan in hybridizing was to produce 
beautiful daffodils that would perform well for him because he, like all of 
us, had losses of bulbs. He grew and bloomed thousands of seedlings. Many 
beautiful things did not long survive our summer heat and humidity. Many 
less beautiful seedlings were sold off by the dozens and hundreds. The few 
that were outstanding were kept as parents as he continued his program. By 
a process of almost natural selection he came to have a stable of Culpepper 
daffodils which he named but seldom registered. 

With his good works perhaps these dozen or so daffodils are his greatest 
contribution to those who share his love of daffodils. Bred from locally 
grown parents and grandparents going back to Mr. Edwin Powell of Silver 
Spring in the 1920’s, his daffodils arc probably the most nearly basal rot 
proof daffodils there are. As daffodils they are very useful to us. As parents 
of future, more beautiful but still healthy things, they should be invaluable. 

Snow Gem remains his finest creation. A large pocticus-like 3b with a 
brilliant cup and snow-white perianth, it is a joy in the garden, at a show, 
or in the home. Red Sunrise is a garden flower supreme, A big bright early 
red and yellow daffodil, it will out-perform nearly all-other 2a red cups. If 
multiplies into a clump and keeps right on blooming. February Bicolor is 
unbelievably early for a big white and yellow flower. Novelty Crown, an 
aptly named 2b, has a heavily shirred cup of an unusual color. Hazel Bril¬ 
liant is a big colorful 2a with a large, nearly flat red cup. White Gold is an 
outstanding white and yellow large cup that, when at its best, can stop a 
show judge in his tracks. Grant Mitsch retails all of the above except Red 
Sunrise, which, I believe, is available from the Daffodil Mart. 

Mr. Culpepper has a Dutchman’s fondne.ss for la’s and he has eight dif¬ 
ferent “Culpepper named” yellow trumpets. Early Highness is just that, 
early and tall. Prolifica is a healthy, prolific golden daffodil. Yellow Resister 
is resistant to rot. Holy Glow is a glowing, golden, reliable midseason 
trumpet. Yellow Sunset is late. Golden Day and Golden Theme are fine 
medium large, show quality daffodils that .should have been registered and 
introduced. Golden Starlight, a recent seedling and in short supply, may be 
the best of all. Early, with good color and form, the blooms are well above 
the foliage. Matthew Zandbergen has some of it in Holland, where it could 
have a great future as a commercial daffodil. 

White Magnolia is a healthy 2c, which is quite a feat in itself, and is a 
quality flower, capable of winning in a show. White Market is a reliable 
white trumpet, a good market flower, Predawn Red is a sultry red and 
yellow daffodil. White Flare is a healthy 2c with a good pose. White Crinkles 
makes a virtue of a fault. It looks as though it were made of an off-white 
crepe paper and is quite attractive. Some years it is smoother than others, 
which is too bad. 

Mountain Top would be a classic 3b red cup except for its incredible 
height. Although my stock of it is small I use it successfully every year in 
shows. It won the blue in Williamsburg in 1973 against the stiffest com¬ 
petition. 

Mr. Culpepper’s collection of daffodils no longer exists, although he has 
a few at his daughter’s home. I have bulbs of each of the last named varieties 
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and, as I can, I will be glad to make bulbs available to serious hybridizers. 
The genes for health should be in them. 

Mr. Culpepper is in good hands but strange surroundings. When spring 
comes and he does not have his sea of daffodils it will seem strange indeed. 
Even at 85, I know that he will make crosses from among the few at hand 
and dream of the daffodils the seed will produce. 


CONVENTION GARDEN VISITS 

By Marie Bozievich, Bethesda, Maryland 

Ever since reading “The Little Bulbs," by Elizabeth Lawrence, 15 years 
ago, I have wanted to see Mr. Krippendorf’s garden. Later, at the ADS Con¬ 
vention in Stratford, Conn., we all had the pleasure of meeting Miss Law¬ 
rence and of bringing home with us a small plant of Helleborns from her 
garden. (Perhaps, I hoped, a descendant of one sent to her by Mr. Krippen- 
dorf!) Still later, when "Lob’s Wood" was published, 1 was first in line to 
buy it. Reading it, and re-reading "The Little Bulbs," my head was filled with 
visions of hillsides and meadow's studded with thousands of w'ild flowers. 

Now at last* on April 19 this year, 1 was there! But the time was all too 
short for such a pilgrimage—I should have come earlier and stayed later. 
That morning I wandered along the wildflow-er trail down to the creek and 
back up the limestone steps near the herb w^all. \ recognized many little bulbs 
and wild flowers which are growing in my Maryland woodland. Among them 
were Anemone hUinda, SciIJa siberica, grape hyacinth, winter aconite. Iris 
cristata, Virginia bluebells, spring beauty, lesser celandine, cranesbill, and 
various trilliums. Along the sides of the path hundreds of cpimediums were 
blooming, the decorative foliage starred with delicate flowers in white, yel¬ 
low, pink, and rose. Tucked into the herb wall w'as a bouquet of plants with 
mats of fragrant foliage and everywhere more and more wildlings, many 
unknown to me. 

Lob's Wood became the Cincinnati Nature Center after Mr. Krippendorfs 
death. It was enlarged to 500 acres and an ongoing program of teaching 
man’s relationship with his environment has involved school children and 
adults in a variety of ways. At Rowe Building, the very attractive administra¬ 
tive center, ADS visitors received a short orientation lecture with slides. We 
were also each presented a gift copy of Miss Lawrence's book “Lob’s Wood". 

A quick visit was made to the daffodil plantings maintained by the Indian 
Hill Garden Club at the Nature Center. Several difficulties have been en¬ 
countered with this project, but through the generosity of Mrs. Lionel 
Richardson, Grant Mitsch, and others, new bulbs were planted last fall. One 
bed of white varieties was particularly effective. It included gorgeous clumps 
of Cool Crystal, April Clouds, Easter Moon, and Stainless. 

In addition to the Nature Center, visits were made to three private gar¬ 
dens. The first was that of Mrs. Eugene Kleiner where many of the wild- 
flowers we had seen at Lob’s Wood are grown in the company of daffodils. I 
admired Circuit (Mitsch), a 7b which was new to me—very smooth with 
clear yellow color. There were many familiar daffodil faces, all fresh and 
well-grown. Equally interesting were the examples of Bonsai in pots on the 
terrace. 
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We stopped next for a delightful buffet lunch at the Camargo Country 
Club. Here a boutique of handwork and art with daflodil themes was a center 
of attraction. It was an unexpected pleasure to meet Rosan Adams, Mr. 
Krippendorfs daughter, after lunch. 

Now we were loaded into the buses again for a visit to the estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Rowe, well-known horticulturists. As the bus travelled up 
the long drive we were able to see part of the famous flowering crabapple 
collection. The grounds reminded me somewhat of Dumbarton Oaks in 
Washington: the house on a hilltop with a long view, the formal garden 
areas, and the lovely woodland. 

We were greeted by three gracious hostesses, Mrs, Rowe, her daughter, and 
granddaughter. A refreshing glass of lemonade made a pause at the lop of 
the hill most inviting and the view of the surrounding countryside was en¬ 
trancing. In a .sunny border, lush peony foliage gave promise of later 
bloom. The formal rose garden, though not in flower, was lovely with clipped 
boxwood hedges and tidy walks. But again it was the woodland path and the 
spring wildflowers which gave the most pleasure. (Not surprising in April.) 
Two I had not seen before were blue-eyed Mary and wild delphinium. 

When we left, waving goodbye to the Rowes as they stood at the driveway, 
I felt that a real privilege had been accorded us. 

Our last .stop was at the Balch estate where the sister cochairmen of the 
Convention Show, Mrs. Henry Hobson Jr. and Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs had 
grown up and now have their separate homes. Mrs. Hobson’s garden was 
full of daffodils even though the season was nearing an end. Among others, 
a beautiful clump of Smyrna commanded attention from afar. Here also were 
many miniatures in bloom, attracting a crowd of admirers. 

A short walk up the hill brought us to the original residence, unoccupied 
since the demise of Mr. and Mrs. Balch. They had made extensive plantings 
of daffodils and had fostered much of the interest in daffodils throughout the 
Indian Hill section. Outstanding in these plantings was a clump of Daphne 
in full bloom, some stems of which were bearing two florets. Those of us 
who tried and failed to bring Daphne into bloom discovered that it can be 
done. 

There is always pleasure and enlightenment in .seeing how other gardeners 
grow and use our favorite flower. And though the weather had been most 
unkind to the Daffodils in the Cincinnati area, there was no need for apology, 
because of the wealth of plant material and the evidence everywhere of fine 
planning and culture. We are all grateful to those who opened their gardens 
for us to enjoy. 

Next afternoon I opted for visits to the Taft Museum and Cincinnati 
Garden Center, and found both extremely interesting. The grounds at the 
Taft Mansion are beautifully planted and were as appealing to the gardener 
in me as were the collections of art masterpieces and Chinese porcelain to 
the artist in me. 

The Garden Center of Greater Cincinnati is located in one comer of a 
park which was formerly the estate of Cornelius J. Hauck, It is a focal point 
for various area garden club activities such as lectures, demonstrations, 
workshops, and flower shows. The handsome building includes a meeting 
room, exten.sive horticultural library with reading tables and cozy sofas as 
well, workshop areas, and offices. A Bulletin Ls issued six times a year to 
members. Our convention chairman, Mrs. Neil Macneale has been very 
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active in the development of the center and until recently was the Staff 
Horticulturist. How many of us wish that our cities had a similar facility for 
garden club use. 

There was not time to wander through the extensive gardens of the estate, 
hut we saw (and smelled) the attractive Garden for the Blind adjacent to 
the Center. Here the plant labels are in braille attached to a guide rail, and 
plants arc .selected to delight the senses of smell and touch. 

The drive from the motel took us along a parkway overlooking the Ohio 
River and the hills of Kentucky beyond, making it altogether an afternoon 
to remember. 


AN EARLY DAFFODIL CONFERENCE 

By Willis H. Wheeler, Arlington, Virginia 

The woes of moving a home after a sojourn of 22 years in one place are 
occa.sionally mollified by the things that come out of their long forgotten 
hiding places. Among such things discovered was a set of the Journal of the 
California Horiiculiural Society that came to me as a member of that 
organization in the I940’s. At that time the Society was thriving under the 
presidency of the late Professor Sydney B. Mitchell, well known for his 
book, From a Sunset Garden. 

At that time Prof. Mitchell was also chairman of the Committee on 
Daffodils, Tulips, and Spring Flowering Bulbs, a committee created by the 
Council of the California Horticultural Society. Under his direction a 
daffodil conference was called for March 16. 1940 and was held at the 
University of California at Berkeley. Attendance was by invitation and 1 was 
fortunate in being asked to join in the meeting. 

Among those present or submitting papers were persons prominent in west 
coast horticulture, including Grant E, Mitsch, Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon L. 
Reynolds, Dr. Frank P. McWhorter (Plant Pathologist of Oregon State 
College), Earl N. Hornback (Oregon Bulb Farms), Dr. S. Stillman Berry, 
Norvcll Gillespie {Sunset Magazine). Mr. and Mrs. Frank Reinclt, and 
Professor and Mrs. Mitchell. 

The proceedings of the conference were recorded and much of the 
material was later pubfi.shed as Volume I, Number 3 (July 1940) of the 
Journal of the California Horticultural Society. Papers were presented 
under the following titles: Daffodils for the Average Gardener in California 
(J. A. McDonald), Daffodils for the Advanced Amateur in California 
(Kenyon L. Reynolds), Daffodils in the Pacific Northwest (Grant E. 
Mitsch), Some Notes on Rock Garden Daffodils (Drew Sherrard), The Use 
of Daffodils in Garden Decorations (Lockwood and Elizabeth de Forest), 
The Woodside Project in Popularizing Daffodils (Mae Vrooman Forbes), 
Daffodil Diseases (Frank P. McWhorter), Breeding Daffodils in Oregon 
(Earl N. Hornback), and A Few Random Daffodil Notes from Southern 
California (S. Stillman Berry). 

As I write this it is almost 34 years to a day from the time when I sat 
in the conference and listened to the words of daffodil specialists of that 
time. Cultivars popular then arc almost never seen in today’.s shows. Reason¬ 
ably priced daffodils for a California garden in that time were listed as 
follows in their usual order of flowering: Soleil d'Or, February Gold (bloom- 
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ing in January), Helios, Aerolite, King Alfred, Spring Glory, Mrs. E. H. 
Krelage, Silver Star, Lord Kitchener, Hera, John Evelyn, Croesus, Lucinius, 
Firetail, Diana Kasner, Rupert Brooke, Edwina, Snow King, Actaea, 
Klondyke, Admiration, Moonshine, and Thalia. 

For a few of the more expensive daffodils the following were recom¬ 
mended: La Vetsale, Carlton, Golden Pedestal, Tunis, Peggy Bauer, Sunstar, 
Numa Pompilius (7b), and Chrysolite (also 7b). 

The list was concluded with these words: “Of course, no keen amateur is 
ever satisfied until he gets some of the newer varieties such as ‘Fortune’ and 
‘Beersheba’, especially if he gets started hybridizing. The varieties I have 
discussed will give him, however, a good foundation for daffodil growing 
and include practically all classes so that he may learn in which direction 
his interest may eventually be directed.” 

As a whole I found the conference papers interesting daffodil history and 
am donating this number of the Journal to the Society’s library where it will 
be available to interested readers. 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Now that the blooming season is over, is the time for digging and curing 
bulbs. The catalogs are before u.s so that the newer varieties are being con¬ 
sidered, Inflation and high prices are in evidence these days. Just how much 
are the bulb growers and cataloguers affected? There is always that chatter 
about “the good old days.” 

Wells Knicrim refers to the book “Daffodils,” by Rev, Joseph Jacob, pub- 
fished in 1910, to make some compari.sons for us. A. W. Wilks wrote in the 
preface that “Amateurs are already satiated with multiplicity of extrava¬ 
gantly priced varieties . . . and amateurs, moreover, arc beginning to wonder 
whether the new varieties do exceed some of the older one.s in actual beauty 
and if in beauty whether in constitution, also.” Some of the prices men¬ 
tioned were £30, £40, and £50. In those days the British pound was worth 
$4.75 in American money, and the purchasing power of the dollar was 
much greater than it is today. 

The modern American grower has an advantage over the amateur grower 
of yesteryear. Even in these inflated times the prices of bulbs are not 
exccs.sive. even for the newer varieties, and there is a much greater number 
available for selection. Lastly, there arc vast improvements in the quality 
and colors in dulTodils. It is true that there are apprehensions concerning 
the health and growing qualities of the varieties. Peggy Macneale in Cincin¬ 
nati reports having difliculiics with the la trumpets. I have similar problems. 
I have had .some trumpets for a considerable time but they seem unable to 
increase. I look with favor on Lord Antrim and Sun Dance. This latter has 
exceptional growing qualities with me. Frances Armstrong in Covington, 
Virginia, reports having difficulties with the 2c group. Others have echoed 
similar problems. Old Marmora is a standard with me. It and Mount Hood 
have Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage as seed parent in common. Mount Whitney is 
an exceptionally good grower and Olivet is another that .seems to be quite 
happy in my garden. There are others that remain but do not give many 
blooms. 
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In discussing the health problems of individual varieties, one must not 
accept the idea that certain varieties are really unhealthy. Galway is a great 
beauty and in some conditions it grows exceptionally well, while others 
cannot keep it. Again, there are growing problems right in one’s own garden. 
Several years ago, I elected to move Pastorale to a new location less than 
100 feet away. I have lost all of those bulbs. One that 1 missed is still grow¬ 
ing, giving a nice increase, and blooming beautifully, Sue Robinson in White 
Stone, Virginia, reports Wahkeena to be delicate in health, w'hile the same 
variety is a strong and husky grower for me. After ail, it may be asking 
too much for any one given variety to be a strong and healthy grower in 
every section of this country' and elsewhere in the world. 

What advice should be given to a beginner? Possibly the best is to consult 
some successful local grower for suggestions. The ADS Symposium gives 
excellent suggestions. And lastly, if at all possible attend one or more shows. 
A show w'ill always give valuable suggestions as to what one should order, 
and the beginner will see varieties that appeal to him. 

Once the raw amateur become.s mature, there will be that exciting 
adventure one wishes to pursue. Mike Magut of Connecticut is an example. 
He is now testing some varieties secured from New Zealand, Australia, and 
Tasmania. These varieties must sw'itch their growing season, so a period of 
time is required before they become accustomed to the growing conditions 
of the Northern Hemisphere. 

Growers in vuriou.s areas do have planting and growing problems. Robert 
Campbell in Wichita, Kansas, has to consider the hot and dry winds as well 
as the hot sun at times. His best location is one with a wind shelter and 
partial shade. David Karnstedt in Minnesota has a somewhat different set 
of growing conditions. The winters in his urea are quite frequently cold. He 
tells us that winter mulching is helpful in the protection against heavy 
freezes. The micro-climates can be most useful. A good location would be 
one where there is a good snow covering. Again, the short spring frequently 
blossoms into a hot summer. Sun and wind protection is also quite desirable. 


A REPORT FROM ROSEWARNE EXPERIMENTAL 
HORTICULTURAL STATION 

The 18th annual report (1972) of the above named institution in England 
carried 48 pages devoted to experimental work on the genus Narcisstts. 
Continued research with benomyl (benlate) tonfirmed earlier favorable 
results for that chemical, both as a preventative of basal rot and as a con¬ 
trol for leaf diseases. 

An unusual field of research studied the effect of treatments applied to 
the bulbs in the ground. It w'as found that llowcring dates of daffodils down 
for the second year could be modified by treatments that affect soil tempera¬ 
ture in the previous season. Covering the beds with clear pKjlythene from 
June 21 to July 9 raised soil temperatures considerably and in the next 
spring brought on the first flow'er 5 days earlier than on beds not treated. 

A late application of polythene (August 3 to October 18) delayed the 
first bloom 17 days after the first bloom on the untreated beds. An aluminum 
foil covering of the beds (July 20 to October 18) kept the soil cooler than 
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that on uncovered beds but the soil during that time became very dry. Ap¬ 
parently the two conditions cancelled each other since the plant growth for 
those beds was no different than on the untreated beds. 

One other field of investigation dealt with the vegetative propagation of 
daffodils. While some ADS members are aware of this work and its results, 
a resume of the procedure is quoted in the following paragraphs for those 
who are not familiar with the process. 

“Bulbs are selected after harvest and propagated in July, 
August, or September. Large round bulbs are the easiest to dis¬ 
sect and produce a large number of ‘twin-scales’. Before cutting, 
the bulbs arc washed in 0.5% formalin to remove soil and give a 
surface sterilising. 

“Dissection starts by removing the ‘nose’ of the bulb and 
cutting longitudinally into about 16 sections each with a portion 
of base plate. These pieces are each able to grow into a new 
bulb and plant, but further dissection into ‘twin-scales’ will give 
a greater number of viable portions. The ‘twin-scales’ are sep¬ 
arated by slitting through the base plate between each pair of 
scales so that a portion of base plate is still attached. 

“After dissection the cut material is kept in a polythene bag 
until sufficient are ready for fungicide treatment, using a 30 
minute soak in 0.2% benomyl. The scales are then mixed in 
equal proportions with damp vermiculite and stored in sealed 
polythene bags. 

“Storage in 1971 was for 2 months at 23® C followed by 1 
month at 17“ C, while in 1972 three months at either 23“ C, 17“ 

C or in a warm shed which had a fluctuating temperature were 
compared. After this period, one or sometimes two small bulblets 
have formed on each ‘twin-scale’ and these are planted out 2 
inches deep in frames to grow for two years.” 

The copy of the Rosewame Station’s report has been placed in the So¬ 
ciety’s Library for anyone interested in seeing the full treatise, 

—Willis H. Wheeler 

P. S. 

Since writing the above another English experiment station report has 
been received. It represents the ninth annual report (1972) from the Kirton 
Experimental Horticulture Station at Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Workers at Kirton have also done much in the study of basal rot control. 
In working with the narcissus cultivar Golden Harvest their early studies 
showed that the basal rot organism, Fusarium oxysporitm f. narcissi, is always 
present on the roots and bulb bases of even the apparently healthy bulbs at 
the time of lifting. If such bulbs are in any way damaged during handling 
and are then subjected to high temperatures the fungus can become patho¬ 
genic and basal rot symptoms will follov 

Results of the investigation done at Kirton show that the earlier the 
benomyl (benlate) treatment is given the better will be the disease control; 
dipping within 48 hours after lifting being far better than 7 days later. 

On the whole, benomyl seems now to be the preferred treatment against 
basal rot, at least in the United States and the British Isles. 

The Kirton report is being placed in the Society's library. 

W. H. W. 
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HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


Note from Australia 

The 2-year-old seedlings I planted out this month came from 17 boxes. 
The bulbs from one box were astonishingly large. The soil mixture used in 
all boxes was the same; however, the box from which the large-sized bulbs 
came had been lined with coke for drainage. This was the only box coke had 
been used in. These bulbs were well down and their roots were freely dis¬ 
tributed amongst the coke. The bulbs were from five different crosses and 
comprised cups and trumpets, a’s, c’s and d’s. 

My dictionary describes coke as “Fossil coal charred.” As such, I am 
wondering if this material is a source of potash or other nutrient liked by 
daffodils. I’ll be planting seed again soon. Using seed from the same 
crosses, I’ll make up some boxes with coke and some without. I’ll report in 
12 months time. 

—Fred Silcock 


Who’s Dominant Here? 

When the .seedlings from a daffodil cross all look like the father there 
seems to be little question that the cross took place. This spring (1974) I 
have bloomed six seedlings from the poet Milan x 3c Cushendall. All six are 
like Cushendall and haven’t even the faintest hint that Milan was in any way 
involved in their ancestry. 

On the other hand, a cross of the native pink Rhododendron nndiflonim 
X the orange colored azalea cultivar Gibraltar of the Exbury strain has pro¬ 
duced nothing but a series of pink and rose colored azaleas showing con¬ 
siderable hybrid vigor. 

You can never know what will happen when you begin plant breeding. 
That’s the fun of it. 

— ^WiLLis H. Wheeler 


From a New Zealand Show Report 

One other flower which attracted much attention was Lew Sommerell’s 
seedling 2c, which took first place in the seedling section. Raised from 
Polar Imp X Empress of Ireland, this first flower appears to have acquired 
the best characteristics of both. It is pure white, large for a first flower 
(4V'i " diameter) and possesses a lovely bell-shaped cup, icy white and 
tinged with the purest green at the base. Growers will be looking for this 
bloom again next year to see if it fulfils its early promise. Hybridists may be 
interested to know that Lew raised the bulb from the solitary seed he man¬ 
aged to save from the cross. 


Reverse Bicolor Split Coronas on the Way! 

Some 4-year-old seedlings from Mitsch’s Daydream, open-pollinated, 
bloomed 40 percent split coronas, and two are colored like their parent, a 
reverse trumpet split. One has a rim of lemon yellow' on the lip of the 
corona, and many are pure white with some green in the throat. TL^‘ was a 
surprise to us, but a welcome one. 

—A. N, Kanouse 
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YELLOW TRUMPET CRUMLIN 

This is written on April 30, 1974. Two days ago the Washington, D. C. 
area had its usual spell of April summer, T^e temperature was officially 
recorded as 91“ F. 

Today, when looking over my daffodil beds I spotted a few plants in a 
row that had yellowed and dying leaf tips. A close examination showed the 
condition to be present in all 5 of my plants of la Crumlin, I have liked it 
although it has been slow of increase and a shy bloomer under my garden 
conditions. 

All symptoms in the plants point to an infection by the virus causing 
symptoms commonly called silver streak, paper tip, or white tip. It is the 
virus disease that can be expected to produce its symptoms during the first 
hot spell following flowering. 

I acquired one double-nosed bulb of Crumlin in the autumn of 1967. The 
fact that daffodil cuUivars in the row on cither side of it are normal suggests 
that the one bulb I received was infected when it came to me. Why hadn’t I 
seen disease symptoms before this year? I could have missed it in spite of 
my disease-hunting tendencies. I have liked the color and form of Crumlin 
and its evident resistance to basal rot in a bed where some of the other 
yellow trumpets have not fared so well. Its slow increase and shy blooming 
may be partially explained by the virus infection, since careful studies in 
the past have shown silver streak does reduce increase’ in at least some of 
the daffodil cultivars. 

Any ADS members who have Crumlin should watch it in 1975. 

—Willis H, Wheeler 


TOMATOES IN DAFFODIL BEDS 

An ADS member wrote the Health and Culture Committee to ask con¬ 
cerning the possible danger from poisoning when consuming tomatoes grown 
in daffodil beds treated with chlordanc dust. 

A letter to the manufacturer brought a prompt reply that quoted instruc¬ 
tions on the chlordane container. In effect, those instructions said there would 
be no danger of poisoning when chlordane is applied to the soil (1) before 
planting, (2) during planting, or (3) during transplanting. The statement 
pertained to the following plants: beans, beets, broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, collards, cucumbers, kale, and tomatoes. 

In concluding the letter the manufacturer pointed out that there has been 
no evidence suggesting that plant roots take up chlordane. For that reason the 
chemical represents no danger when tomatoes are grown on chlordane-treated 
daffodil beds. 

I am sure it is unnecessary to caution all members of the- Society to read 
the entire label before employing any chemical intended for use in garden 
activities. — Willis H. Wheeler 
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SPECIES, WILD FORMS, AND WILD HYBRIDS 

Because of the many problems involved in the acquisition, identification, 
and keeping of species and other wild forms, we hope to devote much more 
space to them in future issues of the Journal, and your questions and 
contributions are invited. We shall try to provide descriptions and illustra¬ 
tions (preferably drawings) of all those currently in trade, as it is unfortu¬ 
nately not possible to depend unquestioningly on the names under which 
bulbs are supplied. 

While we are accumulating the necessary illustrations (and help would be 
appreciated) we can start with a few words on botanical names for plants, 
and why they are so confused. 

First, let’s understand that the word “species” is both singular and plural. 
“Specie” is an entirely different word, referring to coin money. Then 
“Narcissus'’ is a part of every formal botanical name. '‘Narcissus’’ is the 
genus, “jonquilia’' (or whatever) is the second part of the name. This may 
be followed by other words indicating further subdivision: subspecies, 
varieties, form, and followed in turn by the name (sometimes abbreviated) 
of the botanist who first published this name or combination of names. 
Thus Narcissus minutiflorus Willk. is a species described and named by 
the botanist Willkomm. There is also a jV. willkommii (Samp.) Fernandes, 
originally named by the bolani.st Sampao in honor of Willkomm, and re¬ 
cently brought to attention by the botanist Fernandes and illustrated in 
the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 1968, page 51. We use the 
abbreviation “N’’ to avoid repetition of the full word “Narcissus’’ in lists or 
le.xts, and at times we may omit the “N“ when referring to a species al¬ 
ready named. We should remember, however, that this is not a full formal 
name. 

We should also remember that names of wild plants refer to populations 
“that arc more alike than they are different,” although considerable diversity 
may be expected and positive identification may not always be made from a 
cut bloom alone, as leaf and bulb characteristics differ. 

Why do botanical names change? The rule is that the oldest name stands, 
but botanists have been working over the same or additional material for 
more than two centuries, and making different decisions as to which forms 
are species, subspecies, and so on, or even dividing the genus Narcissus into 
a number of separate ones. Botanists are characterized as “lumpers” or 
“splitters,” according to the importance they give to small differences. 
Professor Fernandes, the leading student of the genus at present, has written 
“I am afraid that in some sections I have been a splitter and in others a 
lumper.” This is apparent as we compare the names he uses in his article 
in the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 1968, some of which differ 
from names in the 1969 Classified List, many of which were based on an 
earlier and more comprehensive work by Dr. Fernandes. 

—Roberta C. Watrous 

Years ago (possibly eight) I bought half a dozen bulbs of N. asturiensis. 
Now only two survive—both have the same form, color, etc., except that 
one is twice as large as the other—it has been that way for the past 5 years 
that I have consciously observed it. Five years ago I entered a collection of 
five miniature.s in our local show. Of course I selected the larger N. csiurien-^ 
sis bccau.se it was more nearly ( ?) the size of the other flowers. The judges 
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disqualified the entry, questioning the correct labeling of N. asiurienxis —it 
was too large for N. asturiensis. How can we as judges decide that a flower 
is not N. asturiensis just from size! VV'ith 7 to 1400 genes in a plant how 
many different combinations can you get that will survive in nature? 

"Wm, a. Bender 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SYMPOSIUM FOR 1973 

By Eijzabeth T. Capen, Symposium Chairman 

The Report of the Symposium Chairman appears in two issues of the 
Journal this year. General comments, regional record, details of Divisions 
4 through 12, and a summary of replies to Question #1 on the ballot begin 
on page 137 of the March Journal, 

Herewith is the balance. Classification follows the Classified last, 1969 
edition, the five supplements printed by the RHS, and the five most recent 
lists of the ADS Registrar. These are supplemented by the ADS Daffodil 
Data Bank, especially as to color. 

The figures in parentheses indicates rank in the last Symposium. “N" 
indicates a novelty. As a member must have grown a cultivar for three years 
to include it in his list of 25 for this Symposium, any daffodil reported must 
have been planted in the member's garden no later than fall, 1970. We, 
therefore, consider for purposes of this report all those daffodils registered 


after 1967 to be “novelties.” Others 
information only. 

mentioned in the commentary 

are for 

Place 

Votes Place 

la Lemon trumpets 

Votes 

1. Grape Fruit (2). 

. 22 

5. Moonstruck (4) ... 

. 13 

2. Moonmist (3) .. 

. 16 

6. Moonshot (5) ... 

...... 11 

3. Hunter’s Moon (6) . 

4. Luna Moth (1) __ 

. 15 

....... 14 

7. Mulatto (7) .. 

. 7 


There were 16 of these sharing 122 votes. Up Front (1963) and Limelight 
(1958) follow immediately. I am concerned to have the Symposium recom¬ 
mend Grape Fruit as it is very' subject to yellow stripe, which ha.s occurred 
here in none other of the above, Newest is Honeymoon (1969) from 
Murray Evans. 



la Gold trumpets 


1. Arctic Gold (1) ......... 

.103 

5. Inca Gold (7)... 

.... 16 

2. Kingseourt (2)_ 

....... 70 

5. Irish Luck (5). 

... 16 

3. Viking (3).-. 

.. 37 

7. Golden Rapture . 

.... 14 

4. Ulster Prince (4). 

18 

8. Slieveboy (7). 

.... 12 


53 gold trumpets received 409 ballots, maintaining the high popularity of 
this group—to many “the true daffodil.” The top-ranking change little, but 
the gap between Arctic Gold and Kingscoart widens—perhaps too fine a 
point, as all eight are superb plants. 
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I have been told by hybridizers that no type is as difficult to produce as 
a good yellow trumpet. It is not surprising to find those two masters, 
Lionel Richardson and Guy Wilson, dominating this group; and what a 
tribute to our Mr. A. J. Kanouse that his Inca Gold appears here! Newer 
ones include Banbridge (J.L.R. 1955), Lurgain (Lea 1957), Armagh (Dun¬ 
lop 1961). Newest of all is Grant Mitsch's Aunim (1971). 

tb Bicolor trumpets 


1. Prologue (2) __ 

.. 39 

5. Effective (6) ..... 

....... 21 

2. Trousseau (1) «. 

35 

6. Downpatrick (N). 

. 16 

3. Ballygarvey (4) .. 

. 24 

7. Preamble (3). 

. 14 

4, Descanso (5). 

_ 22 




Among the 36 bicolor trumpets that added to 260 listings, were some of 
brilliant contrast, as Ballygarvey, and some with faultless form, as Down¬ 
patrick. Of newer ones, the somewhat off-beat Sumptuous (Mitsch 1967) 
and Peace Pipe (Evans 1969) attracted defenders, while the newer and more 
classic Ivy League (Evans 1971) drew applause. 

Ic White trumpets 


1. 

Cantatrice (1) ..— 

....113 

5. Beersheba (4) __ 

. 31 

2. 

Empress of Ireland (3) 

.... 50 

6. Mount Hood (5). 

. 25 

3. 

VigU (2) . 

.... 49 

7. Cclilo (N)_ 

_ 20 


4, Rashee (6) ... 41 

While Murray Evans has entered the jousts on his Celilo ( 1968)—the 
only novelty in this group, it is interesting to note that sharing 409 votes 
were 29 white trumpets, of which 16 were from Guy Wilson, including 
Queenscouri (1956), Ulster Queen ( 1962). and Panache (1962) (7), 
favorites of discerning reporters. 

Id Reverse bicolor trumpets 


1. 

Honeybird (1) .. 

. 56 

3. Spellbinder (3) ...._ 

...... 20 

2. 

Lunar Sea (2) . 

. 27 

5. Entrancement (5) _ 

...... 18 

3. 

Nampa (4).. 

_ 20 

6. Chiloquin (N) . 

. 12 


This year, we find II reverse bicolors accounted for 167 votes. Newest 
on the scene is Astalot, introduced in 1973 by Grant Mitsch, but his 
Chiloquin (1968) and Rich Reward (1968) (7) also rank as novelties. 

2a Yellow with large colored cops 

As last year, 2a and also 2b and 3b, which include this year 421 cultivars, 
have been subdivided into 9 sub-classes by color, using the American 
Daffodil Society Data Bank for guidance. In so doing, we have dropped the 
first or base color to simplify grouping, believing that usually the green or 
white glow should add to distinction or quality of color rather than designate 
a separate color category'. 

All yellow large cups 


1. 

Galway (1) ...— 

.. 84 

5. Carlton (4) _ 

_ 21 

2, 

Ormeau (2).. 

. 57 

6. St. Keverne (5) ........ 

...... 12 

3. 

Camelot (3).. 

.. 36 

6. Sunlit Hours . 

....... 12 

4. 

Butterscotch (6) .. 

.. 33 

8. Oneonta (N) . 

. 9 
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37 self-yellows from delicately tinted Lemnos and Euphony (Mitsch 
1969) through the clear corn of the first three above and the gold of 
Butterscotch to the changing tones of Top Notch (Mitsch, 1970) and the 
amber glow of Cheddar and Suede, both from Murray Evans in 1971, 
collected 336 placements. 

Large cups, red or orange predominating 

66 yellow-reds, including besides those designated R (Air Marshal, 
Ceylon) and O (Armada, Dunkeld (?)) also OY (Chemawa), YR (Smiling 
Maestro), YO (Aranjuez, Ringmaster) received 462 votes. As this is the 
largest group, other good ones demanded mention. * 


1. Ceylon (1).—. 

.....104 

8. Revelry .... 

............ 14 

2. 

Vulcan (3)...- 

..... 31 

10. Armada__ 

__ 11 

3. 

Court Martial (2) . 

. 30 

11. Matlock_... 

.. 10 

4. 

Fortune (3) . 

..... 21 

12. Air Marshal ...... 

........ 9 

5. 

Delibes . 

. 18 

12. Chemawa .. 

.. 9 

5. 

Falstaff (N).. 

. 18 

12. Foxhunter (5) .... 

.. 9 

7. 

Flaming Meteor (7) ... 

. 16 

15. Ambergate .. 

.. 7 

8. 

Paricutin (6) . 

..... 14 

15. Rustom Pasha ..... 

........... 7 


The only novelty is Multnomah (1971) from Mr. Evans. 

Will those who grow or voted for the following, please send color defini¬ 
tions to the Data Bank or to me: Arlena, Gray (1951), Lucinius (1915), 
Gen. MacArlhiir (O.B.F. 1942), Early Sunrise (Mitsch 1959), Tiki (1956). 


2b White with large yellow cups including Y, WY, YWW 


1. Festivity (1) ... 

154 

6. Gold Crown .. 

. 20 

2. My Love (3)... 

39 

7. Greeting ___ 

.. 15 

3. Green Island (3) .... 

37 

8. Statue (6) . 

. 14 

4. Wahkeena (2).. 

31 

9. Duke of Windsor 

......... 9 

5. Tudor Minstrel (3) .. 

30 

9. Old Satin ... 

.. 9 

As with the 2a self yellows, 

we 

find considerable variation 

of shade in 


this group, but the "eye impact” is yellow. In a class by itself, blooming 
ahead of all but Silver Standard, stands Woodgreen, of classic form and 
smoothness, having the central glow that we find in My Love and Ceylon. 

Jolly Roger (Evans 1969) (N) and Chapeau (Evans 1971) arc the new¬ 
est among the 42 receiving 450 mentions. 

2b White, large rimmed cups including WO, YO, OY, OR, YR, RW 


1. Daviot (1). 

. 52 

4. Blarney’s Daughter .......... 

9 

2. Bit O’Gold . 

.. 16 

5. Artist’s Model.. 

7 

3, Persuasion . 

. 15 



22 of these rimmed 

ones received 

145 votes. 


2b White with large orange or red cups 


1. Arbar (2) . 

_ 43 

5. Irish Charm (7)... 

15 

2. Avenger (1) . 

_... 39 

6. Buncrana (7).................... 

10 

3. Kilworth (3) . 

... 19 

7. Northern Light ..- 

6 

4. Signal Light (4) ... 

.. 17 

7. Stromboli ... 

6 
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The rose-tinted (or in this case red-tinted) glasses worn by hybridizers 
will need to be shared with judges when the Data Bank guides the show 
stands. Many of those designated as orange or red, including some of above, 
I have bought for a red and white garden, only to discard them as pre¬ 
dominantly yellow or just pale. 

Outstanding at Springdale in 1973 was Larkfield (Dunlop) with a glow¬ 
ing intense orange cup. Mitsch’s Cool Flame (1969) of different form has 
similar coloring. Newer and to be watched are Top Secret and Rubythroat. 
Of the progeny of that prolific pair, Arbar and Kilworth, Avenger is joined 
by a .scattering of siblings. 

White with solid pink cyps^ 2h except as indicated 



including 

YPP, GPP, P 


1. Accent (1).- 

..123 

6. Leonaine (7) ... 

15 

2. Passionalc (3) . 

. 36 

8. Carita (8) .. 

12 

3. Salmon Trout (2) .. 

.. 31 

8, Marcola ___... 

12 

4. Rima, lb (5).. 

.. 26 

10. Allurement .... 

9 

5. Radiation (4) . 

__ 16 

10. Luscious ...- 

9 

6. Caro Nome, 3b ..... 

.. 15 




Lovely flowers, opening pink, include Pink Isle, Irish Rose, and Mrs. 
Oscar Ronalds. Novelties from Mr. Evans are; Rose City, Tillicum, Ever- 
pink, Vantage, Snow Pink; from Mr. Mitsch: Tangent, Partridge. 

In all, 69 “pinks” shared 370 spots. The overwhelming popularity of 
Accent surely proves that members want their “pink cups” with quotes off. 

White with pink-rimmed white or yellow cups, 2b except as indicated 

including YP, GP, WP 


L Precedent (2) . 

. 30 

5. Coral Ribbon (6). 

. 16 

2, Gossamer, 3b (1) . 

.. 27 

6. Foxfire (N) ___ 

...... 6 

3. Foray (4) ... 

. 24 

6. Salome . 

. 6 

3. Abalone (3).. 

. 24 




Only 19, totalling 138, were placed by the hybridizers in the pink-rimmed 
group. Reappraisal may add more from the solid pink cups, especially if the 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Also free BEGINNER’S HANDBOOK. 

Annual dues $5.00 Write to: 

Mrs. Walter A. ChristofFers, Secretory 
394 Central Avenue 
Mountainside, New Jersey 07092 
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judges take off points from the latter as not true to class designation. 

Foxfire (1968) (N) and Janis Babson (1968), both from Murray Evans, 
received enthusiastic support from those who grow them. 

Will reporters or growers of: Victoria Los Angelos, Sweet Harmony, 
Manco, Lothario, Iridescent, Ramona. Beecher Stowe, Franchot Tone, Dr. 
Alex Fleming, all registered 2b, be good enough to .send me color descrip¬ 
tions? 

2c All white large cups 


1. Ave (1).—... 

64 

5, Sleveen .— 

......... 21 

2. Easter Moon (2).. 

39 

7. Dew-pond (7).. 

.. 20 

3. Wedding Gift (3).. 

31 

8. Pigeon ... 

......... 15 

4. Arctic Doric (5) _....... 

24 

8. Wedding Bell _ 

... 15 

5, Ice Follies (7).. 

21 

8. Wood vale (4) . 

.. 15 


For any of you who have wondered, as I have, how Ice Follies ever 
intruded among these Ulster beauties, I can say I have been told by a fancier 
that it “makes a big show in the garden.” Well, so does Ave, and many of 
the rest, with no sacrifice of form. 

Newer ones: Canisp (Lea 1960) (N), Stainless (G.L.W. 1960) (N), 
Desdemona and Pristine, both G.L. Wilson, and Broomhill (Board 1965) 
received enthusia.stic support. Newest of all, from Carncaim comes Church- 
field; from Canby, Fastidious (1973): and from Corbett, Yosemite (1969), 


2d Reverse bicolor large cups 


1. Daydream (2) ... 

....104 

5. Nazareth (5) ... 

... 18 

2. Binkie (1). 

.... 72 

6. Charter (4)... 

... 13 

3, Bethany (3)___ 

.... 37 

7. Pastorale.. 

... 12 

4. Limeade (7) __ 

... 21 

7. Rushlight (6)... 

... 12 

Most of the 300 votes for 

12 are 

listed above. If you have all of them and 


seek something a little different, try' the newest one to be tapped—Amber- 
glow (Mitsch 1969). 


3a Yellow with colored short cup 


1. Ardour (2) .. 

. 15 

5. Irish Coffee (N) .. 

. 8 

1. Beige Beauty (1) ....... 

...... 15 

6. Sunapee (N) ... 

...... 7 

3. Perimeter .. 

....... 13 

6. Dinkie.. 

...... 7 

4. Jezebel (3) __ 

. 12 




Welcome improvements and variations will be noted in this class. With 
Ardour (1952), Mr. Mitsch led the way from a plethora of Barii Conspicuus 
variations. Besides Perimeter and others, the Richardsons have given us 
Circlet (1963) and Lemonade (1959) (7) and now, in 1968, Montego, 
while Mr. Mitsch has added Beige Beauty (1966) and Irish Coffee (1967), 
and Mr. Evans Sunapee in 1969, bringing our list to 16, that drew 106 votes. 

3b White with colored short cups 

E.\clusive of pinks, there arc 68 3b’s on the charts. After dropping the 
eye zone color as before, wc find 12 categories. Strict following of these 
categories finds Fairy Tale, St. Louis, Bravura, and Kansas in the same 
group, which defeats the purpose of the subdivision, i.c. putting “like with 
like.” 
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It seems to me that 3b gives us 2 categories: the delicately tinted ones, 
often showing the poet influence; and the brilliant red cups, with so much 
stronger color than is yet found in the large cups. So, with apologies to 
Samantha, your chairman is grouping the 3b’s as they grow here. 


3b Pale or wire-rimmed cups 


1. Aircastle (1) .. 

. 65 

6. Carnmoon (5) ...... 

............. 26 

2. Audubon (2). 

.......... 48 

7. Merlin (6) ... 

.. 24 

3. Blarney (3) .. 

.. 29 

8. Ariel .. 

_17 

3. Silken Sails (4) _ 

. 29 

9. Eminent .—, 

_ 16 

5. Corofin (7) .. 

.. 28 



Ballydorn’s Capisco (1969) is the newcomer, reported to be 

early for its 

class. 





3b Red or orange cups 


1. Rockall (1) .. 

.. . 36 

4. Enniskillen (5) ... 

7 

2. Snow Gem (2) . 

.. 24 

4. Matapan (3) .. 

.. 7 

3. Limerick (4) .. 

.. 20 

5. Clockface .. 

.. 6 


3g All white short cups 


1. Verona (1) . 

.. 47 

5. Dream Castle (3) 

............ 10 

2. Chinese White (2) 

.......... 28 

6. Cool Crystal (5) .. 

... 7 

3. Tranquil Mom (3) 

.......... 24 

6. Portrush ... 

... 7 

4. Dallas ... 

.. n 




There were 21 of these to take 180 spots. While ail can be pretty in 
good years—and finicky sometimes—loudest praise was for Angel (G.L.W. 
1960). Newest to appear are all from Mr. Mitsch: April Clouds and Cool 
Crystal ( 1966), Crystal Rim and Lovable (1967). 

3d Reverse bicolor short cups 

After hints from many hybridizers of possible 3d’s among their seedlings, 
we have our first, charted bona fide registered 3d: Moonfire (Mitsch 1973). 

Further unregistered cultivars: Kanga, attributed to Gray; Furbelow; 
Snow Pearl. 



Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, everblooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P,0. Box 1326- 
D, Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. 

Better still, send $6 for membership with all its 
advantages plus 3 issues of a colorful, informa¬ 
tive magazine. 
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HEMEROCALLIS 

(Day lilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower w'hen your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative 
data on varieties, culture, performance and progress. 

Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Arthur W. Parry, Secretary-Editor 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee 37377 






Especially For iris Lovers! 


AIS membership brings you. 

• flr'hal Every Iris Grauer Should Know: beautiful hand¬ 
book on alt kinds of irises, their tutlure, color, awards 
and details of many .4/5 activities you can enjoy, 

* The Bulletin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information. 

* Invitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
irts subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world, 

• Ail this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more, 

FOR ONLY $7.50 A 

JOIN US NOW! 


AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 2315 Tower Grove Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 63110 


PEOIStES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies ^—a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years. 


Join the American Peony Society / 

Dues paid annually. Bulletin published quarterly, f^i 

Send for list of publications. \ 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY N 

250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 







AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 
balance sheet — DECEMBER 31, 1»T3 


ASSETS: 

Cash in bank — Union Trust Co........-. 

Cash in Savings — New Canaan Savings Bank ...-.---- 

Savings Certificates — New Canaan Savings Bank .... 

Ford Motor Credit Corp. 8'/i% Bonds due 3-15-91 ........ 

Accrued Bond Interest not due....... 

Inventory of Publications; 

Royal Horlicultunil Society Yearbooks .*.. $394.41 


AHS Daffodil Handbooks .......... 109.47 

1969 RHS Classified Li.sts ..... 61.20 

Binders for ADS Journals.......... 282.80 

Lawrence — Lob’s Wood ............... 28.80 

Show Entry Cards........ 159.25 

Inventory of ADS Medals and Trophies: 

Medal Dies ...... 15.60 

Gold and Silver Medals ... 280.40 

Maxine M. Lawler Sterling Cups (5) . 225.00 

Larry P. Mains Sterling Trays, min. replicas (9) ..... 405.00 

TOTAL ASSETS . 

LIABILITIES: 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part) .............. 

Life Memberships ........ 

Net Worth .... 


15.60 

280.40 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


INCOME AND EXPENSES — YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1973 

INCOME: 

Dues Paid in 1973 ................ 

Life Membership Paid in 1973 ......... 

Contributions ............. 


Sale of Book.s, Supplies, etc.: 

RHS Yearbooks .. 

AHS Daffodil Handbooks . 

RHS Classified Lists . 

Binders for Journals .... 

Lawrence — Lob’s Wood .. 

Jefferson-Brown Book .. 

ADS Publications ... 

Out-of-Print Books ...._...... 

Medals and Ribbons .. 

Registration Fees . 

Data Bank Printouts ... 

Show Entry Cards . 

Brief Guide for New Members 


Income 
$ 573,80 
247,50 
221.96 
170,40 

44.50 
148.00 
136.03 

71.25 

62.00 

19.50 
89.10 

100.35 

499.84 


Expenses 
$ 525.05 

120.00 


39,81 

119.61 


44.50 

204,97 

15.60 

262.50 


246.10 


$ 675.05 

1,799.90 
3,103.81 
10,575.00 
247.90 


1,035.93 


926.00 

$18,363.59 

$ 5,399.77 
5,900.00 
7,063.82 
$18,363.59 


$ 6,477,13 
100.00 
223.50 


Advertising ..... 

Judges’ Certificate Fce.s ... 

Slide Rentals . 

Interest Received ....... 

Judging Schools Surplus . 

Convention Surplus ....... 

TOTAL INCOME .. 

EXPENSES: 

Daffodil Journal — Printing, Envelopes, and Mailing 
Office Expenses: 

Printing and Supplies . 

Computer Work . 

Postage .......... 

Executive Director . 

Banking Service Charges ...... 

Miscellaneous ... 

Regional Vice-Presidents ...... 

Secretary . 

Committees .... 

TOTAL EXPENSES: . 


$2,384.23 $1,578.14 806.09 

. 375.00 

. 34.00 

. 66.25 

... 1,076.55 

. 32.65 

. 1,197.78 

. $10,388.95 

. $ 6,420.61 

.. $ 315,32 

. 214.95 

.. 313.05 

. 1,800 00 

. 23,43 

. 51..37 2.718.12 

. 346,18 

. 53.87 

. 17,57 

.. $ 9,556.35 


AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above balance sheet and income statement for the year 1973 were prepared using the 
cash receipts and disbursments records maintained by the Executive Director. The cash balances 
shown on the balance sheet were verified with the bank statements and the pass book and sav¬ 
ings certificates of the banks indicated. The inventory of publications is shown at cost except 
that no value i.s included for surplus ADS publications. In addition to the assets shown, the 
i^cicty has a substantial library of books on daffodil culture, many of which are rare and 
valuable, and several colored slide collections. It also has a number of memorial silver trophies 
awarded annually at convention shows. The books, slides and trophies were mostly contributed 
by members and no value is included. 

Dues received in the current year covering periods beyond the end of the year were pro¬ 
rated and amounts covering such future periods are shown as a liability. Payments for life 
memberships arc also shown as a liability, _ j . 

The receipts for dues and other income were verified with the deposit slips and bank state¬ 
ments and the disbursements were verified with the suppliers* invoices and cancelled checks 
signed by the Treasurer and the Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that the above balance sheet and income statement 
present an accurate report of the financial condition of the Society and that the recr^ds are 
being maintained in a sound and orderly manner. Wells Kmerim 

























































SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 

1. Show Winners 5, 107 from Grant Mitsch 

2. Symposium Favorites 6. Miniatures 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 7. Arrangements of Daffodils 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 8. Daffodils in Britain 

9. Species and Wild Forms. 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm date.s well in advance. Address at! 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First St., Clifton Forge, Va. 24422 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. $1.00 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 8Vi 
inches. For loan, $1.00 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 5ft each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 

PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

The Daffodil Handbook .. Paper Cover $3.40 - Cloth $4,90 


Daffodils and Narcissi by M. J. Jefferson-Brown . 10.00 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank . 12.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ..... 3.40 

Set of at least 15 back numbers of Daffodil Journal .. 3.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal .... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/8, 1964 .... 1.50 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures .two 10-cent stamps ea. 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre (Reprint) . 2.00 

Lob's Wood by Elizabeth Lawrence .... 2.50 

Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names, 1969.. 2.75 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

I960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 ..... 3.00 ea. 

1967, 1968 ........ 3.50 ea. 

1969, 1970 .. 4.25 ea. 

1971 .... 5.50 ea. 

1971 Daffodil Season Report... 2.00 

Daffodils 1972, 1973 .......... 3.00 ea. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook (used copies, as avaifable): 

Write for years on hand with prices 


Show entry cards.500 for $7.00; 1000 for $13.00 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn. 06840 




















